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Vol. X. OCTOBER, 1893—JANUARY, 1894. Nos. 1 and 2. 


THE SEMITIC ISTAR CULT. 

By George A. Barton, Ph. D., 

Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages In Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


1 4. ISTAR of erech. 

[COSTISUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

We must here as before first view the material. Let us begin with that con¬ 
tained in the so-called Izdubar* Epic. It will be remembered that in this epic 
Gilgamish is a mighty hunter who has another hunter as a friend and ally a man 
known as $a-a-a-du or the hunter. Eabani is a wise hermit inhabiting a wild 
mountain region. Khumbaba, king of Elam, is oppressing Erech. Gilgamish 
has a dream. He sends for Eabani to come and interpret it. Eabani refuses. 
Then Gilgamish’s friend, the hunter, takes two female creatures, Shamkhat and 
Kharimtu, who are apparently emissaries of I&tar, and they overcome Eabani’s 
scruples and bring him. The account runs as follows: 


• According to Mr. Pinches In the Babylonian and Oriental Retard, Vol. IV., p. 264. tablet 83- 
5-22, 015 of the British Museum, explains Iz-ju-bar as Gi-U-ga-mU. The name Izdubar Is, how¬ 
ever, so widely known, that I horo retain it. 
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Hebraic A. 


Mentions of the I&tar of Erech in the Gilgamish Epic cir. 2300(?) B. C. 
(Haupt’s 1Vimrodepos, p. 10,1. 45 sq.) 

“Il-lik §a-a-di it-ti-§u Sal Ha-rim-ti Sal §am-bat d-Sub-ma 
i?-§ab-tu ur-(ju u5-tf-Sf-ru Ijarranu, 
ina 5 al-§i d-mf ikli ina mi dan-ni ifc-ri-du-ni, 
ga-a-a-du u Sal Ila-rim-tu ana uS-bi-5u-nu it-taS-bu-ni 
iSt-ln d-ma §in-a d-ma ina pu-ud ma§-ki-i it-ta3-bu 
ikSu-da bu-lu mafi-ka-a i-5at-ti 
11 ,1.1 ik 5 u-da nam-ma 3 - 5 M mi -pi i-tfb lib-ba- 3 u 
d Su-u... .Eabani i-rim-ta-Su Sa-du-um-ma, 
it-ti §abiti-pZ-ma ik-ka-la ikkal 
itrti bu-lim ma§-ku-a i-5at-ti 
it-ii nam-maSl-Si-f mi-pl i-tib lib-ba- 5 u, 
i-mi'--5u-ma Sal §ara-bat pab-la-a amili." 

Ibid., p. 11, 1. 21. 

VI Urri d VII musi -pi tf-bi-ma d-pa-ta-i-ri-bi 
ul-tu i§-ba-u la-la-5a 
pa-ni-§u iS-ta-kan a-na ?iri bu-li-5u 

um-ta-at-tu Eabani — ki-i 5a pa-ni la sa-an-5u 

i-tu-ra-ram-mu it-ta(?)-5ab ina sa-pal Sai Ha-rim-ti. 
u 3u-u i- 5 i-ti...-i-na-at-ta-la pa-ni-Sa, 

Sal Ha-rim-ti i-fcab-bu-u i-5im-ma-a uzni-§u 
u Ha-[rim-tiJ a-na Sa-§u-ma izku-ra a-na Eabani 

.ka-ia Eabani ki-ma ili. 

am-mi-ni it-ti nam-ma5-5(-( ta-rab-bu-ud ?ira 
ritti-ka lu-[u] ru-uk-ka-[ab ina] lib-bi Uruk lei Su-bu-ri 
a-na I-fl-Si mu-5ab ilu A-num u Hu I§-tar 
a-5ar ilu GilgamiS git-ma-lu i-mu-ki 
d ki-i-am ufc-ta-aS-Sa-ru fli ni§!-j>Z 
i-ta-ma-aS 5 im-ma ma-gir ka-ba- 5 a 
mu-du-d lib-ba-5u i-Sf-’i-a ip-ra 
Eabani a-na Sa-Si-ma izkura Sal Ha-rim-ti 
al-ki Sal §am-bat-ta Ifi-ri-in-ni ya-a-Si 
a-na I-il-5i-tar-du-5i mu-fiab Hu A-num ilu I3-tar 
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MENTI0N8 OF IjTAR OF ERECH IN THE GlLOAMISH EPIC, CIR. 2300(?) B. C. 

45 “ The hunter went and caused Kharimtu and Shamkhat to return with him 

and 

46 They seized the road, they made straight the way. 

47 On the third day unto the field of mighty water they approaches 

48 The hunter and Kharimtu seated themselves on their seat. 

49 One day, two days they sat beside the water (lit. drink). 

60 The cattle approached, the drink they drank, their heart rejoiced, 
p. 11—1 The vermin of the waters came its heart rejoiced. 

2 And Eabani, himself—his dwelling was the mountain. 

3 With the gazelles he ate food, 

4 With the cattle he quaffed drink, 

5 With the vermin of the waters he rejoiced his heart. 

6 Shamkhat, the seductrix*(?) of mankind saw him—” 

Then follows 11. 7-20 a detailed account of the immoral intercourse between 
Shamkhat and Eabani which it is unuecessary to put into English. 

21 “ Six days and seven nights came while theyf indulged themselves(?). 

22 After he had satisfied her passion(?) 

23 He turned his face towards the plain of his cattle. 


2 S Eabani approachedJ (her)g when before she had not enticed(?) him. 


30 He tumed(V) and sat at the feet of Kharimtu, 

31 And he drew(?)—he saw her face. 

32 Kharimtu spoke (and) his ears heard. 

33 And Kharimtu said to him—to Eabani, 

34 .O Eabani, like a god (thou art). 

35 Why wilt thou with the vermin inhabit|| the plain, 

36 At thy side let me ride|| into Erech Suburi, 

37 To I-ilshi, the dwelling of Auu and Ishtar, 

38 The place of Gilgamish, (who is) powerful and wise, 

39 And thus establishes himself over the people. 

40 She spoke to him and at the favor of her speech 

41 The knowledge of his heart was dust. 

42 Eabani said to her, Kharimtu, 

43 I take Shamkhat as my horn; 

44 Unto Iil3i-fcarduSi, the dwelling of Anu and I3tar, 


• Cf. Arab. (?) t Eabani and Shamkhat. 3 Kharimtu. I Cf. Aram. HOD . 

I Cf. 'mOT cf. Prov. vxx. 18. 
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Hebraica. 


a-Sar t7w GilgatniS git-ma-lu f-mu-ki 
u ki-i-fam uk]-ta-[a§-3a-ru] fli ni§i-pi. 
a-na-ku lu-uk:-ri-§um-ma i-lu-kab— 


(Haupt, Nimrodepos, p. 42,1. 5sqq.)* 

A-na du-un-fci §a ilu GilgamiS i-na 4-ta-lim ru-bu-tu ilu Istar 

al-kan-ma ilu GilgamiS lu-u ba-’a-ir at-ta 

in-bi-ka ya-a-§i ka-a-3a bi-Sam-ma 

atrta lu-u mu-ti-ma a-na-ku lu-d aS-5a-at-ka 

lu-5i-i?-bit-ka ifu narkabtu. abnu ukun u bura?i 

Sa-ma-3a-ru-3a burasa-am-ma fl-mi-5u kar-na-a-Sd 


ina Sap-li-ka Sarrani-pi bill-pi rubflti-pi 
[man-]da-at Sad-i u ma-a-tu lu-u na-8u-nik-ka bfl-tu 
ka dak-Si-i ?ini-pi-ka tu-’a-a-mi li-li-da 
bil-ti imiri pari li-ba-’a. 


ilu GilgamiS pa-a-Su i-pu-uS-ma i-fcab-bi 
i-zak-ka-ra a-na ru-bu-td ilu IS-tar 


a-na ilu Duzu ba _ mi-ri.ri-ti-ki 

Sat-ta a-na Sat-ti bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-pi-Su 
Al-lal-la-bit-ru-ma ta-ra-mi-ma 
tam-ba-$i-Su-ma hap-pa-Su tal-ti-bir 
iz-za-az ina ki-Sa-tim 3-sis-si kap-pi 
ta-ra-mi-ma ni§u ga-mi-ir i-mu-bi. 

VII u VII tu-ub-tar-ri-ift-Su Su-ut-ta-a-ti 
ta-ra-mi-ma imiri sisa na-’a-id fcab-li 
iS-tab-ba zafc-ti u dir-ra-ta ri-ti-pi-Su 
VII kas-bu la-sa-ma ri-ti-pi-Su 
da-la-bu ll Sa-ta-a ri-ti-pi-Su 
a-na ummi-Su ilu Si-li-li bi-tak-ka-a ri-ti-mi 
ta-ra-mi-ma amilu ri’u Ta-bu-la 
Sd ka-a-a-nam-ma tu-um-ri-iS-bu kak-ka 
fi-mi-5am-ma d-ta-ba-ba-ak-ki d-ni-ki balate 
61 tam-ba-?i-Su-ma a-na barbari tu-ut-tir-ri-5u 


• Ab will be noticed, I have omitted her© and there lines which do not affect the bearing of the 
narrative on our subject. 
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45 The place of Gilgamish, who is powerful and wise, 

46 And thus establishes himself over the people— 

47 I will call to him and.” 


Thus Eabani was induced to visit Erech. After Gilgamish had conquered 
the Elamite, Htar sought him as a husband. The narrative runs thus: 

6 “ For the favor of Gilgamish, when the princess Ishtar looked (she said :) 

7 ‘ Come, O Gilgamish, thou art my husband, 

8 Thy love to me as a present give, 

9 Thou shalt be my husband, I will be thy wife; 

10 I will give thee a chariot of lapis-lazuli and gold, 

11 Whosq_ma&iru is gold and its front(?) is its horn(?). 


16 .under thee kings, lords, (and) princes. 

17 .a gift, mountain and plain shall bring thee tribute. 

18 .thy flocks shall bear twins. 

19 .mules as tribute shall come.’ 


22 Gilgamish opened his mouth and spoke, 

23 He said to the princess I5tar: 


46 4 Unto Tammuz (thy) husband (thou gavest) thy love; 

47 Year by year they bewail his love. 

48 Allalla-bitru* thou lovedst, 

49 Thou foughtest him and his wing thou didst break; 

50 He stood in the forest and bewailed his wing. 

51 Thou didst love a lion great in strength, 

52 Seven by seven thou didst dig out his claws(?). 

53 Thou didst love a horse exalted in battle, 

54 The intensity and durability of his love increased, 

55 For fourteen hours his love was sweet{?) ;t 

56 Disturbed and baffled(?) was his love; 

57 Unto his mother Silili he cried (concerning his) love. 

58 Thou didst love a shepherd, Tabula, 

69 Whose weapon thou didst continually sharpen!?); 

60 Daily he sacrificed to thee, he offered life; 

61 Thou foughtest with him and didst turn him to a jackal, 


• Apparently an eagle. 


t Cf. Arab jvJJ • 
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62 d-$a-ar-ra-du-§u ka-td-ru §a ram-ni-§u, 

63 u kalbi-pZ-Su d-na-aS-Sa-Vu Sab-ri-§u 

64 ta-ra-mi-ma I-3u-ul-la-nu amilu abi-ki 

65 M ka-a-a-nam-ma 3u-gu-ra-a na-Sik-ki 

66 ti-mi-§am-ma d-nam-ma-ru pa-aS-Sur-ki 

67 i-na ta-at-ta-3i-§um-ina ta-ri kis-Su, 

68 I-su-ul-la-ni-ya ki3-su-ta-ki i-na-kul, 

69 u kata-ka tu*t(-§a-am-ma la-pa-tu b&r-da-at-ni. 

70 I-Su-ul-la-nu i-kab-bi-ki, 

71 ya-a-Si mi-na-a tir-ri-si-in-ni 


76 tam-ba-?i-§u a-na tal-la-li tu-ut-tir-ri-§u 

77 tu-5Hi-bi-Su-ma ina ka-bal man-a. 

78 . 

79 u ya-a-2i ta-rara-man-ni-ma ki-i 5a 5u-nu-tu- 

80 ilu I§-tar an-na-a ina 3f-mi-Sa 

81 ilu I§-tar i-gu-gum-ma a-na 3a-ma-mi f-tf-la-a 

82 il-lik-ma ilu Is-tar ana pan ilu A-num a-bi-3a 

83 a-na pa-an ilu Anuti il-li-kam-raa ikabbi. 


(Bel. AL.? p. 104,1.110sqq., Lyon, Ass. Manual, p. 59,1. 3sqq.) 

110 i-Sis-si ilu 15-tar ki-raa a-lit-ti 

111 d-nam-bi iltu ?irtu ta-bat rig-ma; 

112 ud-rau ul-lu-u a-na ti-it-ti lu-d i-tur-ma 

113 3a a-na-ku ina ma-bar ilani ak-bu-d limmutta 

114 ki-i alc-bi ina ma-ljar ildni limmutta 

115 ana bul-lu-ufc ni§i-pLya kal-la als-bi-ma 

116 a-na-ku um-ma ul-la-da ni-fiu-d-a-a-ma 

117 ki-f aplf-pZ nuni-pZ d-ma-al-la-a tam-ta-am-ma 

118 ilani 3u-ud ilu a-nun-na-ki ba-ku-d it-ti-Sa 

119 ilani-pZ a3-ru a3-bi i-na bi-ki-ti 

120 kat-ma 3ap-ta-3u-nu. 
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62 His own under-shepherds drove him out, 

63 And his dogs licked his wounds. 

64 Thou didst love Ishullani, the gardener of thy father, 

66 Who continually bore thy burden; 

66 Daily he made bright thy sacrificial dish. 

67 When thou hadst taken him thou didst apply* force. 

68 My Ishullani was distrustful of thy force, 

69 And thy hand thou didst stretch out to dispel our fear(?). 

70 Ishullani said to thee, 

71 1 Me ? Why dost thou desire me ?’ 


76 Thou foughtest with him and into a hillock didst turn him, 

77 Thou didst place him in the midst of. 


79 And me—thou lovest me and like them (I shall be).’ 

80 Ishtar—when she heard this 

81 Ishtar was angry and ascended to heaven, 

82 Ishtar went to the presence of Anu her father, 

83 To the presence of Anutu she went and said.” 


Then follows a complaint against Gilgamish. In consequence of this com¬ 
plaint a bull was created to plague Gilgamish and Eabani, and at last Eabani was 
smitten with a fatal disease. After Eabaui’s death Gilgamish visited the country 
of Mas to find Pir-napiStim, from whom he hoped to gain the resurrection of 
Eabani, and immortality for himself. Pir-napiStim, the hero of the deluge relates 
to him that event. After describing the preparation of the ark, his entrance into 
it, the coming of the waters, and the destruction of life, he says: 

110 “ I§tar cried out like a woman in travail, 

111 The exalted, the kind goddess said: 

112 ‘ That race(?) to clay is turned; 

113 Which evil I prophesied before the gods, 

114 When I prophesied evil in the presence of the gods, 

115 Concerning the destruction of my people I spoke in their midst. 

116 I said: ‘I shall beget my people and 

117 Like the fishes shall they fill the sea.’ ’ 

118 The gods wept with her over the spirits of earth, 

119 The gods were bowed down, they sat in weeping, 

120 Their lips were covered". 


• st. mi. 






Hebraica. 


Again when the deluge is passed, and Pir-napi8tim offers sacrifice, and the 
gods gather around like flies, 1.153 tells us 

153 ul-tu ul-la-nu-um-ma iltu ?irtu ina ka-Sa-di-5u 

154 i5-Si feaSfitrabflti-j>Z-3a ilu A-nim. 


Hymn to IStar* of ERECHt CiR. 2300(?) B. C. 
(IV R. 19, No. 3. Cf. Haupt’s ASKT., p. 179.) 

“ How long, 0 lady, shall the mighty enemy destroy thy country ? 
In thy chief city, Erech, languishing has appeared; 

In I-ulbar, the house of thy oracle, blood is poured out like water; 


Esarhaddon’s Account op the Restoration op TStar’s Temple at Erech. t 
‘A-na ilu I§-tar bilti §ur-bu-ti (-til-lit Sam-( u irsi-tim ka-rit-ti il&ni-pi 
Sa-ru-ub-ti z ilu IStar llruk-Au ru-ba-a-ti gfr-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-a? ilu a-nim-ii-tu 
3 5a ri-kis tf-ri-f-ti ba-am-mat, 4 ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti §a a-na §arri mi-ig-ri-Sa ki- 
ni§ ip-pal-la-su 5 pala-3u ii-5al-ba-ru i-5ar-ra-Uu-u5 da-na-nu u li-i-ti ®5a-nun- 
ka-at ad-na-a-ti §a-ku-ti ilSni-pZ a-Si-bat I-itillu-an-na 7 8a ki-rib i-an : na bMit 
Uruk-fci bflti rabi-ti bflti-3u ilu A35ur-abi-iddi-na Sarru rab-d 3arru dan- 
nu Sarri kiSS&ti Sarri nutlu ilu ASSur-kt Sarri kib-rat irbit-ti Sakkanak Ba- 
bili-^n, ®Sarri matu Su-mi-ri u Akkadi-fa\ 10 ti-ri-i? kata ilu ASSur i-tu-ut 
kun lib-bi ilu Bil ni-bit ilu Marduk mi-gir ding-ir-ni-ni, n 5a ul-tu §i-bi-ri-5u 
a-na ilu ASSur ilu A-nura ilu B(1 ilu Ea ilu Sin ilu SamaS ilu Raman ilu 
Marduk ilu Nabu ilu Nergal u ilu IStar, 12 ilani-pZ rabfiti-pZ bili-pZ-Su it-tak- 
lu-ma ni-is mab-Su d-§ak-&i-du-u§ i-mu-ru da-na-an-Su-un 13 a-na nu-ub-bu lib-bi 
ilu-d-ti-su-nu u nu-up-pu-uS ka-bit-ti-§u-nu i?u gillu-Su-nu da-ru-d ,4 it-ru-su 
(li-5u, 16 ina (-muk ilu ASSur ilu B(1 apal ilu Bil u ilu IStar ilani-pZ ti-ik- 
li-Su kul-lat matati i-bf-lu-ma, je gi-mir ma-li-ku d-§ak-ni-3u 5i-pu-uS-5u, 17 ba- 


• This hymn Is written in the so-called Sumero-Akkadian, partially accompanied with an As¬ 
syrian translation. As the existence of Akkadian Is now questioned by an Increasing 1 number 
of scholars, I attempt no transliteration. For that cf. Zimmcrn, Biuspialmen, p. 74. 

♦ In those old Babylonian hymos Ishtar Is. in the so-called Akkadian portions, called Nana. 
It is possible that there was In pre-SemlUo times a goddess Nana in Babylonia, whloh bore in her 
characteristics a genoral resomblanco to Semitic IStar, and that the Somites identified her with 
their own chief goddess by an interpretatio Babylonloa (appropriating to their own goddess 
hymns and myths originally composed for the other), as tho Romans by an interpretatio Romana 
Identified the deities of other nations with their own. That IStar is a nativo Semitic doity will 
appear when wo como in 81# to discuss tho problems raised in the study of this oult. If such 
identification of Nana and IStar occurred (and if Nana was non-Somltic, it oortainly did occur) 
the fact that it could bo made justifies us in using all the material as sources of Information 
about IStar. 

tThls transliteration and translation are reprinted with corrections from the Proceeding* 
of the American Oriental Society tor May, 1891, where the cuneiform text will also bo found. Cf. 
also Strong in Hebraica, Vol. VILL, p. 118 sqq. 
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153 “ From afar the exalted goddess in her approach 

154 Lifted up the great bows(V) of Anu ”. 

As I§tar was called iltu §irtu in line 111, this is a description of her approach 
to the sacrifice. 


Upon all thy countries he has cast fire, he has poured it (over them) likeincense(?); 
O my lady, I am exceedingly yoked to misfortune. 

My lady, thou hast encompassed me, thou hast brought me into difficulty. 

The mighty enemy has trodden(?) me down like a lonely reed. 

Understanding I do not take hold of, I am without wisdom. 

Like a field I mourn night and day; 

I thy servant, humble myself before thee. 

May thy heart be at rest! may thy feelings be calm ! 

.wailing, may thy heart be at rest! 

.may thy heart be at rest 

.thy face turn !”(?) 


Esarhaddon’s Account of the Restoration of I&tar's Temple at Erech. 

‘To Ishtar, the majestic lady, the chief of heaven and earth, the mighty 
warrioress of the gods, 2 the great Ishtar of lOrech, the exalted one who receives 
the commands of deity, 3 she who the bond of laws makes fast, ‘the lofty one, 
the mighty, who faithfully shows favor to the king her favorite, “(who) pro¬ 
longs his reign and presents to him power and might, “who is queen of the 
mansions of the exalted gods, the inliabitress of I-itilluanna, 7 which is within 
I-anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, “Esarhaddon, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the king of the four quarters 
of the world, the governor of Babylon, %ing of Sumir and Akkad, “the 
creature of the hands of A55ur, the associate of the faithfulness of the heart of 
Bil, the appointee of Marduk, the favorite of the gods, 11 who from his youth unto 
ASSur, Anu, Bil, Ea, Sin, SamaS, Raman, Marduk, Nabu, Nergal and Ishtar, I2 the 
great gods his lords, trusted, and they caused him to capture the distant of his 
country, (who) saw their power (and who) 13 in order to appease the heart of their 
divinity and satisfy their soul, their everlasting protection, ‘‘placed over him, 
‘“(who) by the power of A5§ur, Bil the son of Bil and Ishtar, the gods his helpers, 
subdued all the countries and ‘“subjugated all kings to his feet, 17 the builder of 
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nu-d bit t lu ASSur f-pi§ I-sag-ila u Babili-fci mu-ud-dis 1-an-na ,8 mu-5ak-lil 
iS-ri-f-ti u ma-Jja-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku 10 5arru Sa ina umi-pZ pali-5u bflu 
rab-d ilu Marduk a-na Babili-fct sa-li-rau ir-5u-d “ina I-sag-ila f-kalli-Su ir- 
mu-d Su-bat-Su, "ilu A-num rabu ana ali-Su Dur-ili-fet d biti-Su I-dim-gal- 
kalam-ma d-5f-ri-bu-raa “d-Si-Si-bu pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti, “il&ni-pZ matati 5a 
ana(?)* matu ilu A85ur-/a i-bi-§u-ni 5u-kut*ta-5u-nu ud-di5-ma ul-tu ki-rib 
matu ilu A§5ur-W “ana aS-ri-Su-nu d-tir-5u-nu-ti-ma d-kin i8-ri-tu5-5u-un “ra¬ 
bu in-ku it-pi-5u b a ' s * s kal Sip-ri 5a ina ma-ba-zi rabuti-pJ “si-ma-a-ti is-tak- 
kan-nu u5-tf-5i-ru Ba-lab-lja, ^apal m ilu Sin-aJ)i-pZ-ir-ba Sarri kiSSdti Sarri 
matu ilu A55ur -lei apal m Sarru-kinu fiarri matu ilu ASSur -hi “Sakkanak 
Babili-/« sarri matu Su-mi-ru u Akkadi-k^ “li-ip-li-pi da-ru-d §a m Bil-ba-ni 
apal m A-da-si Sarri main ilu AS5ur-fa’ 30 pir’u ASSur-fet Su-ku §ub-tim(?) Sar- 
ru(?)-d-tu ki-rit-ti ya-a-ti. 3, i-nu-ma I-an-na bit Hu a-nu-d-tu na-ram ilu I§tar 
bflti-ya Sa 5arru ma-bar i-pu-uS, ^la-ba-riS il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igarati-pWu, “aS- 
ra-ti-Su aS-tf-’i-i-ma bit-ta-5u as-sub ti-mMn-Su d-ba-tik-ma ki-ma si-ma-ti-5u, 
3, la-bi-ra-a-ti ina 5i-pir ilu Libitti ar-§ip d-Sak-lil ki-ma 5ad-i ri-f-Si-Su ul-li. 
"ilu IS tar bflta Sur-bu-ti Si-pir 5u-a-tu )ja-di§ lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damikti-ya 
li5-§a-kin Sip-tu5-5a, 30 mub-b' kul-lat na-ki-ri li-Sam-ri-ir i?u kakki-p£-ya. %»- 
ti-ma ina ab-rat uml -pi ru-bu arku-u 5a ina dini-pZ pali-5u Si-pir Su-a-tu M in- 
na-bu*ma Suatu biti i-raS-Su-d-ma a5-ra-ti-5u li5-t(-’i-f-ma igara-5u lik-Sar, 39 inu- 
5ar-u Si-^ir Sumi-ya Samni lip-Su-u5 kirru nikani lik-ki ina aS-ri-5u liS-kun, 
40 il>:-ri-bi-Su ilani-pZ i-Sim-mu-d ur-rak dmi-pj d-rap-pa-as-Su(?) balata. 41 Sa mu- 
Sar-b 5i-tir §umi-ya ina Si-pir ni-kil-tu ib-ba-tu lu-d a-Sar-Su d-nak-ka-ru, a ilu 
Istar bfltu rabi-ti ag-giS lik-rim-mi-5u-ma suma-Su zira-Su ina nap-bar matati 
li-bal-lik- _ 

IStar op Erech in Assurbanipal, 668-626 B. C. 

1 (V R, 6.107sq. and Del. AIA, 120-121.) 

ilu Na-na-a Sa IMVICXXX a-an V. Sanati-pZ 108 ta-as-bu-5u tal-li-ku 
tu-Si-bu 10 ®ki-rib matu Uamti-W a-Sar la si-ma-tM-Sa 110 u ina d-mi- 
Su-ma 5i-i u iMni-pZ abi-pZ-Sa 111 tab-bu-u Su-mf a-na bf-lut matSti 
112 ta-a-a-rat ilu-ti-Sa tu-Sad-gi-la pa-nu-u-a ,,3 um-ma m ilu ASSur-bani- 
aplu ul-tu ki-rib matu Ilamti-Zci 114 lim-ni-ti d-3i-sa-an-ni-roa 1,5 d-Si- 
rab-an-ni ki-rib i-an-na. ll6 a-mat ki-bit ilu-ti-Su-un ,,7 sa ul-tu dmi- 
pl rukiti-pJ ilj-bu-u 118 f-nin-na d-kal-li-mu nisi -pi arkati-pZ 119 kati 
ilu-ti-Sa rabi-ti at-mu-ub-ma 120 har-ra-nu i-Sir-tb Sa ul-lu-u? lib-bi 
m ta-a?-ba-ta a-na I-an-na. 122 ina arjyi Kisilimi dmi I kan ina ki- 
rib Uruk-fci u-5f-rib-5i-ma l23 ina I-5ar-gub-an-na Sa ta-ram-mu ,24 d-Sar- 
mi-5i parak da-ra-a-ti. 

*Thi*8lgnwft8writton"a"ftndthon the right hand wedges woro partly erased. Ai\a is tho 
suggestion of Mr. Pinches. 

+ For this reading, see BrUnnow, 4T11, and Sa lv. 12. 
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the temple of ASSur, the maker of Isagila and Babylon, the renewer of Ianna, 
18 the completer of the shrines and the city, the establislier of the sacrifices, 19 the 
king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk granted favor to Babylon, 
2°in Isagila his temple, he inhabited his dwelling, 2i(who) caused the great Anu to 
enter into his city Durili and his house I-dimgalkalamma and 22to inhabit an ever¬ 
lasting sanctuary, *®(who) as to the gods of the countries who had hastened unto 
Assyria, their image renewed, and out of the midst of Assyria 24unto their place 
returned them and established their enclosure^?),* 25the prince, the wise worker 
meditates upon all the work which is set 2Cas an adornment in the great cities, 
(who) establishes ceremonies, 2?son of Senacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
son of Sargon king of Assyria, ^governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and Akkad, 
29 the everlasting offspring of Bilbani, sou of Adasi king of Assyria, “the scion of 
the lofty city Assur, the dwelling of might royalty, am I. 31 When Ianna the 
house of deity, the favorite of ishtar my lady, which a king had built before, 
“had become old and its walls had decayed, “its places I examined, and its house 
removed, its foundation 1 broke up and like its adornments 34 with a work of the 
brick god I raised up, I completed, I raised its top like a mountain. 85 May Ishtar, 
the great lady, look joyfully on my work, and may the word of favor to me be 
established by her lip, 3 ®may she cause my weapons to march over all enemies. 37 At 
any time in future days, may the prince, in the days of whose reign this work 
“shall decay and this house be dilapidated(V), examine its places and repair its 
walls. “The writing written in my name with oil may he cleanse, sacrifices may 
he offer, in its place may he set it. 4 ®IIis prayers the gods shall hear, and length 
of days he shall extend as his life. "Whoever shall destroy the writing written 
in my name with (its) cunning work, or change its place, "may the great Ishtar 
angrily overthrow him, and may she destroy his name and his seed in all countries. 

IsTAR of Erech in Assurbanipal, GG8-62G B. C. 

1 “ Nana, who for 1635 years had been angry, had gone (and) dwelt in the midst 
of Elam, a place not suitable for her, and on that day she and the gods 
her fathers had named me for the lordship of the countries, (and) the 
return of her divinity had entrusted to me, saying: ‘Assurbanipal shall 
bring me out of the midst of evil Elam, and shall cause me to enter into 
I-anna.’ The spoken command of their divinity which from distant days 
they spoke, now a later people fulfilled. The hand of her divinity, I 
grasped. The straight way which was the delight of her heart she took 
unto I-anna.f In the month Kisilimu, the 1st day, I caused her to enter 
Erech, and in Isargubanna, an everlasting sanctuary, which she loved, I 
caused her to dwell.” 

* tem tmi. 

♦ The fact that Nana !s brought to I-an-na, as well as the usage of tho bilingual hymns re¬ 
ferred to supra, p. 8, identifies her with Ishtar. 
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IsTAR OF ERECH IN NEBUCHADREZZAR, 605-562 B. C. 

1(1 R. 65. Col. XI. 50sqq.) 

5i-ma-a-ti ri-iS-ta-a-ti 51 bfl-lu-di-f ku-ud-mu-d-tim, “5.4 ilu IStar Uruk-fci 
bf-f-li-it TJruk-fct Hl-li-tim “d-tf-ir aS-ru-u5-5u-un M a-na Uruk-W §f-f- 
du-u5-5u M a-na I-an-na la-raa-sa 5a da-mi-ik-tim d-tf-ir, ^tf-mf-in-na 
I-an-na la-bi-ri 57 a-bi-it ab-ri-i-ma “Mi ti-mMn-ni-Sa la-bi-ri “d-ki-in 
u5-5u-5a. 

1 V R, 34. Col. II. 33) I-an-na bit ilu I§-tar 5a Uruk-Ai. f-bu- 

uS-ma. 


It will be seen from a glance at the above material that we cannot make any 
complete historical sketch of the worship of IStar at Erech. We have, however, 
in the Gilgaroish epic, the oldest material extant concerning IStar. If we 
identify the invasion of Erech by the Elamite recorded in this epic, with that 
mentioned by Assurbanipal, and which he says occurred 1635 years before his 
time, we can gain some historical trace of IStar at Erech about 2300 B. C. But 
the character of the goddess there revealed represents conceptions of the divinity 
which had their origin at a time, in all probability, much more ancient than that. 

It is generally admitted that religious ideas reflect the political and social 
conditions of the ago in which they originate. However the contest between 
such writers as McLennan on the one hand and Westermarck on the other, as to 
whether all human society was once polyandrous or not, may ultimately be 
decided, Professor W. Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in An¬ 
cient Arabia has shown that Arabic society has passed through a polyandrous 
stage. This is practically a proof that primitive Semitic society passed through a 
polyandrous stage, for there is a growing tendency among scholars to regard 
Arabia as the country where primitive Semitic customs and traits have survived 
in greater purity than elsewhere. Professor W. R. Smith has also pointed out 
(Religion of the Semites , p. 56) that the Ishtar of Erech reflects this polyandrous 
state of society. The material we have just reviewed abundantly bears out this 
statement. Such creatures as Shamkhat and Kharimtu could not have been 
introduced with the description of such disgusting details into the popular epic of 
a society to which such conduct was offensive, nor could a goddess who changed 
her husbands at pleasure, or rather who could hardly be said to have a husband, 
but who cohabited promiscuously with whomsoever her fancy dictated, be rever¬ 
enced and worshipped in a society which was not, when it began the worship, in 
the practice of the same promiscuity. The husbands of IStar, too, are significant. 
Among them were the eagle, lion and horse. This fact points unmistakably to a 
society which had not yet emerged from the totemistic stage and in which the 
lion, eagle and horse were sacred to their goddess Ishtar. As this seems to be the 
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IStar of Erech in Nebuchadrezzar, 605-562 B. C. 

1 “The first instruments of the original cult(?) of Ktar of Erech, the brilliant 
lady of Erech, I restored to their places. I restored to Erech her bull dei¬ 
ties, (and) to Ianna its gracious bull-colossus. The old foundation-stone 
of Ianna I sought and found, and on its old foundation stone I laid its 
foundation.” 

1 “ Iauna, the house of IStar of Erech,.I built anew.” 


only trace of these totemistic characteristics in Babylonian literature, I am 
inclined to regard them as a survival at Erech of ideas far antedating the final 
editing of this epic. 

From the dim antiquity in which such a goddess could originate, the worship 
of IStar at Erech continued down to the 6th century B. C., and probably much 
later. As appears from the above material, however, we are only able to identify 
this worship historically in the reigns of Esarhaddon, Assurbanipal, and Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar. Erech was subjugated by Babylon at an early date and no royal line 
resided within her walls to sing the praises of her goddess. 

With reference to the form of the IStar cult at Erech, little can be said. 
From time immemorial a temple existed there, called variously I-ilslii, I-ulbar, 
and I-anna,* unless, indeed, these are different ideographic writings of the same 
name, or are names referring to different portions of the same temple. We have 
in the Esarheddon inscription quoted above the name given of one such shrine in 
the temple Ianna. Esarhaddon speaks of its old adornments, and of raising up 
its top like a mountain, from the latter it may be inferred that as restored by 
him the temple possessed a xiggurat or lofty tower. This temple as restored by 
Nebuchadrezzar possessed apparently bull deities and colossi, similar to those so 
familiar to us from Assyrian palaces. Nebuchadrezzar also speaks of restoring 
the original utensils of what seems to be the ancient worship, but what they were 
we cannot now tell. From Assurbanipal, on the other hand, we learn that as 
early as 2300 B. C. the IStar of Erech wa3 represented by a statue, and unless his 
language “ The hand of her divinity I grasped ” is to be regarded as altogether 
figurative, this statue was carved in human form. This need not surprise us as 
we have seen that a highly adorned statue of the goddess existed at Nineveh at 
the very dawn of Assyrian history. The fact, however, that the maltha so com¬ 
mon in Palestine down to the 6th century B. C. as an emblem of the deity, has 
everywhere in Assyria and Babylonia apparently given way to a more artistic 
representation, is strong evidence of the great antiquity of the Assyro-Babylonian 
civilization. One other fact with reference to the ritual must be noted. As early 

• In the briof inscriptions from the old dynasty of Erech translated by Wincklor, Kcllin- 
sehri/titehe DiblMhtk., III., 1. 77 sq. thorc is montion of I-an-na, but not of Ishtar. 
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as the composition of the Gilgamish epic the wailing for Tammuz year by year had 
begun. It is interesting to note that at Erech this custom was explained by a 
myth which made Tammuz one of the husbands of the polyandrous Ifitar, and im¬ 
plies that his unhappy life with her and perhaps his rejection and death at her 
hands were the causes of the custom. It is well to note this as the custom is 
otherwise accounted for elsewhere. 

Many of the mythological or semi-mythological stories connected with the 
I§tar of Erech we have already considered in treating of her early history. One 
important mythological statement still remains. It is that found in the Gilga¬ 
mish epic which makes IStnr, the daughter of Anu and Anumtu. This statement 
is significant in two respects. It will be remembered that the I§tar of Nineveh 
was the daughter of Sin, and the IStar of Arbela the daughter of ASSur, while 
here we have a growth of myth independent of both, which makes I§tar of a 
still different lineage. This is an important fact to which we shall have to refer 
again in a subsequent section. This statement, moreover, shows a growth in the 
Gilgamish myths themselves. In a polyandrous society such as that in which we 
have seen these myths of Igtar first took shape, kinship reckoned through males 
is unknown. The mother is everything and the father nothing from the simple 
fact that even the mother herself does not know which one of her admirers is the 
father of a child. 

In a religion which reflects the conceptions of such a society, it is obvious, 
then, that a goddess could not be said to have a father. The fact that IStar is 
here said to be the daughter of Anu, indicates that when our epic was written 
Semitic society at Erech had ceased to be polyandrous, and that the poet grafted 
the family conceptions of his own time on to the polyandrous myths of a preced¬ 
ing age. This confirms the conjecture made above, that these polyandrous ideas 
represent the origin of Ishtar in a society long anterior to the composition of the 
Gilgamish epic. As to the religious conceptions connected with the goddess of 
this shrine they are, as we have seen in part already of different grades and 
strata. 

In the epic IStar is at first a polyandrous mother goddess, whose love is more 
dangerous than attractive. She is the mother of the human race, and mourns for 
them when destroyed by the deluge, as do the other gods no doubt partly from 
sympathy with her. The whole conception of the divine is in the epic very crude. 
The gods swarm to a sacrifice like flies. IStar shares in this nature of the divine 
as thus crudely conceived aud comes to the sacrifice too. 

But the ideas of the people not only advance in the epic, till I§tar has a 
father, but in the hymn which appears to be of equal antiquity with the later 
stories of the epic, she is constantly addressed as lady or queen, showing a con¬ 
siderable advance upon the simple mother goddess of the polyandrous era. This 
hymn, moreover, represents her as especially fond of Erech. This is the repre- 
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sentation given of the 13tar of Nineveh concerning that city, of Yahweh concern¬ 
ing Zion, and of every ancient deity of its abode. 

In Esarhaddon, too, I§tar is the majestic queen or lady, the chief of heaven 
and earth, the executrix of the commands of the gods, the mighty warrioreas, the 
one who makes fast the bond of laws, and the lofty, the mighty. She holds, in 
other words, about the same place, and has reached about the same stage of 
development as that attained by the Ifitar of Nineveh at this period. She has 
developed as the organization of society, and the needs of the people made devel¬ 
opment possible. 


2 5. I§TAlt OF BABYLON. 

Hymn to IStar* cut. 2000 B. C. 

(Haupt’s ASKT., 116 sqq. and IV R. 21, No. 2.) 

1 “ O Fulflller of the commands of Bil. 

2 Sharp dagger. 

3 Mother of the gods, fulflller of the commands of Bil, 

4 Thou bringer-forth of verdure, thou lady of mankind— 

5 Begetress of all, who makest all offspring thrive, 

6 Mother IStar, whose might no god approaches, 

7 Majestic lady, whose commands are powerful, 

8 A request I will utter which—may it accomplish good for me. 

9 O lady, from the day I was a child, I have been exceedingly bound to humil¬ 

ity. 

10 Food I did not eat, tears were my bathing, 

11 Water I did not quaff, tears were my drink. 

12 My heart does not rejoice, my soul is not bright, 


13 .lordly I do not walk. 

Reverse. 

1 .Painfully I wail. 


2 My 8igks(?) are many, my sickness is great. 

3 O my lady, know my deeds, appoint mp a resting place. 

4 My sin forgive{?), raise up my face. 

5 My god who is lord of prayer—may he present my prayer to thee 1 

6 My goddess who is mistress of supplication—may she present my prayer to 

thee! 

7 The god of the deluge-flood, lord of Kharsaga—may he present my prayer to 

thee! 

• I offer no transliteration of this as It Is partly In the disputed Akkadian. It Is transliterated 
In Zlmmern’8 Bu*s., p. 33. I am not cortain that this hymn belongs to tho shrlnoof Babylon, but 
it Is certainly Babylonian and as it makes montlon of Marduk of Babylon, I refer it to that 
shrine. 
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8 The god of favor, god of the fields—may he present my prayer to thee 1 

9 The lord of heaven and earth—lord of Eridu—may he present my prayer to 

thee! 

10 The mother of the great water, the dwelling of Damkina—may she present 

my prayer to thee! 

11 Marduk, lord of Babylon—may he present my prayer to thee! 

12 His spouse, the exalted offspring^) of heaven and earth—may she present my 

prayer to thee! 

13 The exalted servant, the god who announces the good name—may ho present 

my prayer to thee! 

14 The bride of the first-born of Adar—may she present my prayer to thee! 

15 The lady who holds in ckeck(V) hostile speech—may she present my prayer to 

thee! 


Mentions of Zarpanit in Sargon 722-705 B. C. 

1 (Winckler KeilschrifttezXe Jargons II., No. 47, 1. 11) t?u irinu ifu gur-man 
ka-la ri-ik-ki bi-ib-lat Sadu Ha-ma-a-ni ga i-ri-gu-un Ja-a-bu a-na ilu 
Bil Uu Zar-pa*ni-tum ilu Na-bu, ilu Tag-mi-tum u ilani a-gi-bu-ut 
ma-ba-ri matu §u-mi-ru u Akkad-7« ul-tu rig garru-ti-ya a-di gatti 
III kan u ki-sa-a ki-3a-a-ti. 

Cf. also Winckler, op. cit. II., No. 47,1.18. 


Mentions of I§tar of Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar 605-562 B. C. 

1 (I R. 65, Col. 1.16sqq.) §4 0-um iSt-fn alpu il-i ma-ra-a alpu guklulu, 17 hi- 
za zu-lu-bi-i da-am*gu-tim, 18 ga-du-um U ilani 1-sag-ila d ilani Ba-bi- 
lam -ki, 19 nu-d-nim, i§-?u-ru d-gu-um-mu pi-la-? si-ma-at ap-pa-ri-im 
^di-ig-pa-am bi’mi'tim gi-iz-bi du-um-uV gd-am-nim 21 ku-ru-un-nim 
da-ag-pa-am gi-ka-ar sa-tu-tum ^ka-ra-nam Mi-lu ka-ra-nam Sadu I-za- 
al-lam ^Sadu Tu-i-im-mu Sadu Si-im-mi-ni Sadu Hi-il-bu-nim 2 *Sadu 
A-ra-na-bu-nim Sadu Su-d-fea-am 25 Sadu Bit(?)-ku-ba-nim u Sadu Bi- 
ta-a-tim 26 ki-ma mi-i na-a-ri la ni-bi-im ^ina pagguri ilu Marduk d 
ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum ^ili-^M-a lu d-da-ag-ga-ani, ^pa-pa-ba gu-ba-at 
bi-bi-ti-gu ^burasu na-am-ra-am ga-al-la-ri-ig lu ag-ta-ak-ka-an 31 baba- 
kuzha rapga bum?* 1 u-ga-al-bi-ig-ma ^bita a-na ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum bi-fl- 
ti-ya “ku-uz-ba-am d-za-’a-in. 


2 I R. 52. No. 3, Col. II., 1.13) I-na tu-ur-ri Hi-i M abulli ilu Ig-ta-ar. 


3 V R. 34. Col. I., 46) I-na I-sag-ila.^I-ku-a pa-pa-ba ilu Bil ilani ilu 

Marduk, 49 baba-kuzba-rapga gu-ba-at ilu Zar-pa-ni-tum. 5l bura$u 

na-am-ru u-ga-al-hi-ig. 
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16 The lofty, the great one, the lady, the goddess Nana, may she present my 

prayer to thee! 

17 ‘ Thy eye direct graciously unto me ’—may she say to thee: 

18 ‘ Thy face turn graciously toward me ’—may she say to thee: 

19 ‘ Let thy heart be at rest,’ may she say to thee: 

20 ‘ Let thy soul be appeased,’ may she say to thee.: 

21 Thy heart—like the heart of a bearing mother, may it return to its place! 

22 Thy heart—as the heart of a bearing mother,—of a father who begets a child, 

may it return to its place !”* 


Mentions of ZARPANiTt in Saroon 722-705 B. C. 

1 “ Cedar, cypress (and) all desirable aromatic herbs of Mount Khamani whose 
odor is good, for Bil, Zarpanit, Nabu, TaS-mit, and the gods who inhabit 
the cities of Sumir and Akkad from the beginning of my reign to my 
third year, I gave as a present. 


Mentions of IStar of Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar, 605-562 B. C. 

1 “ 16 For each day one fine fat ox, an ox without blemish, 17 tho delight of pure 
dishes, 18 the portion of the gods of Isagila and Babylon; “fish, fowl, 
flesh(?), vegetables, tokens of abundance; 20 honey, curd, milk, good oil, 
21 wine, mead, the drink of the mountains, -clear wine, wine of Izallam, 
Amount Tuimmu, mount Simmini, mount Khilbunim, Amount Aranaba- 
nim, mount Suham, mount BitC?)kubanim, and mount Bitatim, M like the 
water of a river without measure 27 for the table of Marduk and Zarpanit 
28 my lords I renewed. 20 An adytum(?) the dwelling of his lordship with 
bright gold I brilliantly adorned, with a splendidly wide gate I enclosed 
it and a bouse for Zarpanit, my lady, I beautifully adorned.” 


2 “ In the upper turn of the gate of IStar.” 


3 “In Isagila.Ikua the adytum of the lord of the gods, Marduk, the 

splendidly broad gate, the abode of Zarpanit.with bright gold I 

enclosed.” 


• Tho numbering of my lines docs not correspond to that of the cuneiform. I have num¬ 
bered tho so-called Akkadian as though the partial Assyrian intor-linoar translation did not 
oxist. 

i It will bo noted that I Identify Zarpanit with I6tar of Babylon. Tho reasons for this will 
appear as wo proceed. 


*2 
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4 (Oppert’s Expedition cn Mcsopotamie, Vol. 2, p. 205) ] m ilu Na-bi-um-ku-du- 
ur*ri-u-§u-ur 2 3arri Bab-ili-fci 3 apal m ilu Na-bi-um-apal-u-su-ur *sar- 
ri Bab-ili-fct a-na-ku 5 bita sira, 6 bit ilu Zarpanit* 7 lib-ba Bab-ili-At 
*a-na ilu Zarpanit 9 ru-ba-a-ti ?i*ir-ti 10 i-na Bab-ili-At ,1 f-f5-5i-i§ 12 f-pu- 
u§. 13 KI-SA-A rabu I4 ina kupri 15 u agguri 16 iHa-aS-bi-ir-sa 17 ipriiti- 
pl KI-DAM f-il-lu-tim ,8 ki-ir-ba-3a 19 ti-ma-al-lum. 20 i7u Zarpanit 21 um- 
mu ri-mi-ni-ti ^lja-di-iS ^na-ap-li-si-ina ^da-am-ga-tu-u-a “li-iS-Sa-ak- 
na ^Sa-ap-tu-uk-ki. ^ru-ub-bi-Si xi-ri-im ^u-un-Ji-li ^na-an-na-bi 
30 i-na ki-ri-bi-it pa-ri-’i-ya 3, sa-al-mi-i§ 32 5u-ti-§i-ri 33 ta-li-it-ti. 

Cf. also PS BA., Vol. X., May, 1888, Col. II. 1. 54sqq. 


Mentions op Istar op Babylon in Nabonidus, 556-539 B. C. 

1 (I R. 69. 21 sqq.) il pu-lub-ti ilu Sin bi'l ilani-pZ il ilu Is-tar “i-na £n-iua- 
mu lib-bi ni5i-§u.^li-ku-nu 


2 (V R. 64. Col. I. 43) IJm-ma-ni-ya rap-sa-a-ti-ya 3a ilu Sin ilu SamaS u ilu 
Istar bili-pM-a ya-ti i-ki-pu-ni. 


3 (Strassmaicr, Bab. Text. Neb., Ilcft IV., No. 907,1. 15) apal amilu Sangu ilu 
I§tar Babili /ct. Cf. also No. 855, 1. 12; No. 846, 1. 11; No. 417,1. 21: 
No. 637,1.15; No. 113,1.18; No. 932,1. 19; No. 999,1. 13; No. 335,1. 11. 


Mentions in Cyrus, 539-529 B. C. 

1 (Strassmaicr, Bab. Tex. Cyr., No. 175,1. 16) apal amilu sangu ilu I§tar Ba- 
bili-fct. Cf. also No. 126,1. 20; No. 96,1. 12; No. 141,1. 16 ; No. 281,1. 
14; No. 372,1. 9; No. 227,1. 9; No. 347,1.13; No. 339,1. 20; No. 332,1. 
38. 

Mentions of IStar of Babylon in Cambyses 529-621 B. C. 

1 Stras., Bab. Texle Cam., No. 43,1.18) apal amilu fiangu ilu Istar Babili-iW. 
Cf. also No. 194,1.16 ct al. 


Astrological. 

1 (III R. 53. Col. II. 35) kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu SamaS asi ilu Istar A-ga- 

di-fet. 30 kakkabu Dilbad ina SamaS iribi ilu Istar Uruk-A*t_ 

^kakkabu Dilbad ina ilu 5amaS a?i t7u Istar kakkabani-pZ. 38 kak- 
kabu Dillbad ina ilu Samas iribi bilat ilani-pZ. 


• This might be read Btar also. The Ideogram means " tho oxaltod queen.’ 
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4 “ Nebuchadrezzar 1 , 2 kiiig of Babylon, "son of Nabopolassar, ‘king of Babylon 
am I. &A lofty house, «the house of Zarpanit, ’within Babylon, fiunto 
Zarpanit, 9 the exalted princess 10 in Babylon '•anew '21 made. “With a 
great moat(?) >«in bitumen '"and brick “I suiTOunded it, “with earth a 
lofty mound(?) “its midst “I filled. -*°0 Zarpanit, 2'merciful mother 
—joyfully “look and ^my work-*let it be established “by thy command. 
"’Enlarge my seed; ^'multiply 20 m y offspring “in the midst of my 
harem(?) “peacefully “make prosperous “birth.” 


In Strassmaier’s Dab. Text, Heft V., No. 228, Rev., 1.14, a witness is described 
as “ apal amilu Sdngu Hu Utar Babili-W” “son of the priest of Istar of Babylon.” 


Mentions op Istar op Babylon in Nabonidus, 556-559 B. C. 

1 “ And the worship of Sin, lord of the gods and of Istar in heaven, in the heart 
of its people.may it be established.” 


2 “My extensive forces which Sin, Saraaa and Istar my lords entrusted to me.” 


On a contract tablet as appears on the opposite page, a man is described as 
“ son of the priest of Istar of Babylon.” From the references there given, it will 
be noticed that this designation is not infrequent. 


Mentions op IStar op Babylon in the reign op Cyrus 539-529 B. C. 

As will be seen by the opposite page the designation “ son of the priest of 
I5tar of Babylon,” occurs frequently in the contract tablots of the reigu of Cyrus. 


Mention of IStar of Babylon in Cambyses 529-521 B. C. 

1 As the references on the opposite page show us again the designation “ Son of 
a priest of Istar of Babylon ” appears in a contract tablet of the reign of 
Cambyses. 


Astrological. 

1 “The star Dilbad (Venus) at the rising of the sun is the Ifitar of Agade. 
“The star Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Istar of Erech. “The 
star Dilbad at the rising of the sun is the Istar of the stars. 38 The star 
Dilbad at the setting of the sun is the Tatar of the gods.” 




Hebraic a. 


Mention in Herodotus. 

1 (Book I. 2 199) i 61 Si) iwxurrof rov v6pov tori rotat BafivXuvIoiot Me. Set ir aaav ywut- 
*a hrixuptyv l^uphnjv If Upbv ’AfpoSinjf ajraf tv t>j $6>j pix^'/vat avSpl i-tlvtp. xoA- 
hxl 61 teal ovk aguipevat avapioyeotiai rfjot aM.yoi bta irXdvrip brepQpoviovcm, ini 
ftvylov tv mpdpyn iXAoaoat npbf rb Upbv ioraot ' depan t't>) 61 c<it iptade cnerat 
iroA?.^ di 6i nXiovif xotiovat oAe. hv repbet 'A^poSiri/f uniarat orlfavuv xepl 
rijci Ktfa/.ijoi ixoveai dbpcyyof ~oXXai yvvatKCf ' at phv xpoafpxovrat, at 6i anfp- 
Xovrat. axotvorevitc 6b 6ti£o6ot ndvra rp6nov 66uv ixovat 6ta rov ywatKov SC uv 6t 
feivot Steftivref CKkiyovrat. ivda ixeav H-r/rat ywfj uv xpirepov axa/.X6aoerat if ra 
ot<la i) ric it (eivov apybptov ipfiaXi jv ir ra yolvara ptx&i) *£« "ou lepbv ‘ ipflaXuv ra 
Si 6it tmeiv tooMc “ ixtKrOiu rot ri/v debv MbXurra." Uilirra 6i Ka?Jovat ti)v Af~ 
poSirtjv 'Acal/ptnt. rb 6i apyvptov piyadif icu oauvuv. bv yap pi) axuorpat' uv yap 
it diptf lari yiveral yap lepbv rbvro ri Apyvptov. rf 6c np&rtp epjSaiAvri In era t oiSt 
anoSoKt/ia bvitva. ixeav 61 ptx$y uxoatoaapivr, rij de^ anaVAcaerat if ra btrua 
xal toko rSvrov ovk bvro peya rl it S6ati{ of ptv ?Apfeat. boat pfr vw H6e6f re in- 
apptvai ital eat peyddeof, raxi> anaXXdaaovrut, boat Sc dpopfot avriov ital xpbvov 
noXXiv npoepivovat uv ivvdpevat ruv vipov baeM/cai ’ xal yap rpttrea mi rerpahea 
pcreflrcpai xpSvov pbovat. htax y 61 koi ti/{ KOnpov lari xapanrJjotof robru vipof. 

Cf. for another description of the same custom, Strabo XVI. 1. 20. 


1 Apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, vs. 42 and 43 : 

ut Si yvvuixcf xiptdcptvat cxotvla tv ra<f i6utf lynddi/vTat, dvptuaat ra xtnpa. 
irav 6c rtf dvrov cfiXxvoditoa (>x6 rtvof ruv napanopevoptvov Kotpijdi;, r i/v n/tijaiov 
bvetSl^et, Arc uvk ifilvrat otnrtp ital Avri/ Sure rb oxotviov ivrijf 6itpJ»dyt/. 


We must now devote a few words to the Identification of iStar and Zarpanit. 
If we were right in referring the so-called Akkadian hymn quoted at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter to the Istar of Babylon, the worship of this goddess was 
known there at a very early time. The probability that this is a correct view is 
greatly increased when we consider the antiquity of Istar worship at Nineveh, 
Erech, and as we shall see at Agade. That the Babylonians should neglect her 
worship, when their kinsmen were so faithful to it is hardly to be accepted with¬ 
out proof. But there is positive proof that they did not neglect it. In the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there was a gate of Istar at Babylon, and from his reign to 
that of Cambyses we have traced the priests of the Istar of Babylon in the 
contract tablets. In the time of Herodotus, too, we have seen what a hold 
I5tar worship had on the whole Babylonian community. This hold could not 
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Mention of IStar of Babylon in Herodotus. 

1 “ But the most disgraceful of the Babylonian customs is the following. Every 
native woman is obliged once in her life to sit in the temple of Aphrodite 
and have intercourse with some stranger. But many disdaining to min¬ 
gle with the rest, being proud on account of their wealth, come in cov¬ 
ered carriages and take their stand in the temple. A numerous train 
follows those, but the rest do as follows: Many sit in the temple of 
Aphrodite wearing about their heads a crown of cord. Some are coming 
in, others are going out. Passages lead in straight lines in every direc¬ 
tion through the women, along which the strangers passing, make their 
choice. When once a woman has seated herself there she must not 
return home until some stranger has thrown a piece of silver into her 
lap and lain with her outside the temple. He who throws the silver 
must say, thus, “I beseech the goddess Mylitta to favor thee.” The 
Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. The size of the silver may be ever so 
small, for she will not reject it, inasmuch as it is not lawful to do so, for 
the silver is accounted sacred. She follows the Grst man that throws, and 
refuses no one. But when she has had intercourse, and has discharged 
her obligation to the goddess, she returns home, and after that time how¬ 
ever much you may give her, you will not gain possession of her. As 
many now as are endowed with beauty and good form are soou set free, 
but the ugly are detained a long time through inability to satisfy the law, 
for some wait a space of three or four years. In some parts of Cyprus 
also there is a custom very similar to this.” 


1 It is this same custom, moreover, to which the apocryphal letter of Jeremiah, 
bears witness. In a strain in which the prophet is represented as warn¬ 
ing the Israelites against Babylonian gods and customs he says, vs. 42,43: 
“The women also with cords about them, sitting in the ways burn bran 
as incense: but if any of them drawn by the passers-by lies with him, 
she reproaches her neighbor, that she was not thought as worthy as her¬ 
self, nor her cord broken.” 


have been maintained with its repulsive grossness had the cult not had an 
unbroken continuity from ancient times. When we remember that Zarpanit 
was a mother goddess, and that as the wife of Marduk, the chief Babylo¬ 
nian deity she occupied the same position in Babylon that I*tar did at Nin¬ 
eveh, the conclusion cannot be escaped that Istar and Zarpanit were one. 
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Zarpanit is usually explained as the “seed-builder” (zar-panit). This ety¬ 
mology is perhaps incorrect. I have, however, none more satisfactory to 
offer. But whatever its original meaning, it was undoubtedly an epithet of 
Istar at Babylon, as Bilit was at Nineveh, and, as we saw in the case of 
Bilit, may have sometimes been regarded as a separate deity. Indeed there seems 
to be evidence in our hymn itself that such was the case. The spouse of Marduk, 
(evidently referring to Zarpanit) and Nana, another old name for Istar, are both 
asked to intercede with Istar for the suppliant, as though even then the different 
name suggested a different personality. We shall find a somewhat parallel case 
in the Ash tart of Sidon. 

As to the history of the Istar cult at Babylon, we have already said about all 
there is to say on that point. The worship evidently originated in the hoary 
antiquity of Babylonian times, although, from the scantiness of extant materials 
we can discover traces of it only occasionally. In the later Sargon and the second 
Babylonian empire we find numerous though scanty references to it, while the 
passage quoted from Herodotus shows that it continued in full force in his day. 
Indeed, unless the passage in Strabo referred to above be but an echo of 
Herodotus, the worship of Ifitar at Babylon may be traced to the beginning of 
our era. 

Two mythological statements only require notice here. The first is that at 
Babylon Ishtar-Zarpanit was the wife of Marduk. This is but what we should 
expect, finding parallels to it at Nineveh, Sidon aud Carthage; the point to be 
noted, however, is that as early as our hymn, i. e. as early as the so-called Akkad¬ 
ian period, Babyloniaq society had passed beyond the polyandrous stage, and 
was organized on a family basis. The other statement is the identification of 
Istar with the planet Venus. This, it is true may not have taken place at 
Babylon. Our only reason for referring it to this shrine is the well known astro¬ 
logical reputation of Babylonia. This identification is certainly Babylonian if it 
was not first made at Babylon itself. At what date it was made we have no 
means of knowing, but it was certainly before the time of Assurbanipal. It 
marks still another step fn religious conception, indicating that to the Babylo¬ 
nians gods were now celestial as well as chthonic. 

Ifitar at Babylon was conceived of as a goddess of fertility, aud as a queen. 
As the goddess of fertility she is “the begetress of the gods,” the “begetress of 
all,” the one who “ makes offspring thrive,” and the producer of verdure.” As 
such she pities as a father or a mother, she may be appealed to in distress, and 
may be expected to have mercy on the suppliant. According to Herodotus she 
was called MtiUrra, which is the Assyrian Mulittu for Mulidtu from “1*71. This 
name never occurs in the inscriptions, but may, as Professor Sayce suggests, have 
been the popular name for her nevertheless. 
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In the custom, submitted to by all native Babylonian women, described by 
Herodotus and Strabo, we have an example of the persistency of religious prac¬ 
tices. As we saw in the last section, such customs could only originate in a 
polyandrous or a promiscuous state of society, such as the progenitors of the citi¬ 
zens of Erech certainly were. Such a state of society had almost if not quite 
vanished from the Assyrio-Babylonian peoples before any of our so-called Akkad¬ 
ian hymns were written, and yet for centuries, in spite of an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion which must have made many a pure woman abhor such a practice, the cus¬ 
tom of putting oneself under the protection of the goddess of fertility by the 
sacrifice of chastity went on unhindered. This, as we shall see and as Herodotus 
intimates, was not peculiar to Babylon alone. 

But IStar at Babylon was a queen as well as a mother. She was the “ lady of 
mankind,” “ the majestic lady,” the “ fulfiller of the commands of Bil.” This, 
the goddess of a monarchical people, must of course have been. 

As to the form of the cult at Babylon, we have some hint from Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar. He speaks in the inscription quoted from Oppert, as though the temple 
of Istar were a separate building, but we learn from bis other inscriptions that 
she and Marduk occupied different shrines in the great temple of Isagila. It is, 
of course, possible that Istar had also at Babylon a separate temple, as Astart did 
at Sidon. The shrine of Istar was richly adorned with gold. He also gives us a 
list of the viands prepared for the table of Marduk and Ishtar. We are left in 
doubt as to what part of this provision was intended for sacrifice and what for the 
sustenance of the temple priests and employees. The fish, fowl, flesh, vegetables, 
honey, curd, milk, oil, mead and great varieties of wine, look like provisions for a 
temple retinue, such as we shall see was made in Cyprus; while the ox, provided 
daily, might point either to such provision, or to sacrifice. If, however, no dis¬ 
tinction had yet been made between sacrifice and a feast, as had not been done in 
Assyria a century earlier, all this provision would apply equally as well to both, 
as both would blend into one. In the absence of other testimony we must leave 
this point undecided. 
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56. I§TAR OF AGADE. 

Legend of Sargon who lived cir. 3800 B. C. 

1 (III R. 4, No. 7) 1 §arru-kinu Sarru dan-nu garri A-ga-di-fci a-na-ku. 2 um-mi 
f-ni-tum, a-bi ul i-di. a(ju abi-ya i-ra-mi Sa-da-a. 3 a-li cdu A-zur-pi- 
ra-a-ni Sa i-na a-(ii naru Puratu Sak-nu 4 i-ra-an-ni ura-mu f-ni-tum 
i-na bu-us-ri u-lid-an-ni 5 iS-kun-au-ni i-na kup-pi 5a isi§i i-na kupri 
baba-ya ip-fci c id-dan-ui a-na nari 5a la i-li-a. 7 i5-5a-an-ni naru (li m 
Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi d-bil-an-ni s ni Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi i-na ti-ib 

.u-fii-la-an-ni Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na ma-ru-ti.u-rab- 

ban-ni. ~°m Ak-ki amilu Nak-mi a-na amilu NU-IS-§AR-TI-§U_ 

[i§]-kun-an-ni 11 — amilu NU-IS-8AR-TI V ilu Is-tar lu-u i-ra-man-ni. 


IIymn to IStar.* 

(ASKT., 122 sqq.) 


1 “.he raises(V) to thee a \vail(?). 

2 ( ] he raises to thee a wail; 


3 [On account of his face which for] tears is not raised, ho raises to thee a wail; 

4 [On account of his feet] on which fetters are laid, he raises a wail to thee; 

5 [On account of] his [hand] which is quiet in weakness, he raises to thee a wail; 

6 On account of his breast which like a malila raises a cry, lie raises to thee a 

wail; 

7 0 lady, with outpouring of heart, I earnestly raise to thee my voice, how 

long ?” 

8 O lady, to thy servant—speak pardon to him, let thy heart be pacified! 

9 To thy servant who suffers pain—favor grant him ! 

10 Thy neck turn to him, receive his entreaty! 

11 Unto thy servant with whom thou art angry—be favorable to him!” 

Reverse. 

1 “0 lady, my hands are bound, I cling(?) to thee. 

2 On account of the lofty warrior, gamas, thy beloved husband seize(V) my 

hand, and 

3 (In) a life of distant days before thee let me walk! 

4 My god, he besets thee with a penitential prayer, let thy heart be pacified! 

5 My goddess, he addresses to thee a petition, let thy emotions be quieted! 

6 The lofty warrior, Anu, thy beloved husband, may he present my prayer to 

thee! 


7 .The just god—may he present my petition to thee l 

8 .Thy lofty [servant]—may he present my prayer to thee! 


* For the reasons assigned bororo no transliteration of this hymn Is offered. One will be 
found In Zlmmern’s Babylonticht Bueaptalmen, p. 51. 
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i ISHTAR OF AGADI. 

Legend ok Sargon, who lived cm. 3800 B. C.* 

1 “ ’Sargon, the mighty king, king of Agade am I. -My motlier was a princess; 
my father I did not know. The brother of my father was in possession 
of the mountain. 3 At the city Azurpirani which is situated on the Eu¬ 
phrates, <my mother, the princess conceived me, in secret she brought 
me forth. 5 She placed me in a cage of reeds(V) with bitumen my entrance 
she closed, °slie entrusted me to the river which did not overflow me. 
T The river carried me, to Akki, the irrigator, it brought me. 8 Akki, the 

irrigator in the goodness(V).took me up. *Akki, the irrigator as a 

son.brought me up. WAkki,the irrigator as a forester.estab¬ 

lished me. [Over] five foresters istar established me,” etc. 


9 “.The mighty one of E-babara, may he present my petition to thee! 

10 [* Thine eye turn faithfully! unto me,’ may he say to thee 1 

11 [‘ Thy face turn faithfully to] me,’ may he say to thee! 

12 [‘ Let thy heart be at rest ’], may he say to thee! 

13 [ 4 Let thy feelings be pacified ’], may he say to thee 

14 [Thy heart like the heart of a bearing mother], may it return to its place! 

15 [Like the heart of a bearing mother—of a father who begets a child], may it 

return to its'place !”t 
l’enitential-psalm to Malkatu.t 

The other references to Istar of Agade are very few. Accepting Zimmem’s 
identification of Mul/cutu with Istar we have a few references in 2fabonidus. Cf. 
V R. 65. Col. 35, “ bita da-ra-a a-na Uu SamaS u ilu Malkati bfiKpf-a 2 lu- 
pu-uS,” “An everlasting house to Shamash and Malkatu, my lords, 1 built.” Cf. 
also Col. II., 1.12; V R. 61. Col. I., 11. 7 and 10; Col. II., 11. 5 and 40, in all of 
which she is classed with Shamash as one of the two supreme deities. The only 
other reference to the Islitar of Agade I have found is the inscription contained on 
a little clay tablet in the collection of Harvard University. This tablet is about 
1J inches long and i inches wide and is inscribed on one side only. The inscription 
is as follows: 


• Sinco this MS. was written tho publication of Pt. 1. VoL I. of the Cuneiform Texts of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Prorcssor H. V. Hilprecht, has 
brought to light evidence which tends to vindicate tho historic-id character of sotno of the state¬ 
ments contained In this legend. Cf. op. cit., pp. lli-M. 

t It will bo noticed tbnt I havo numlieral my lines aocordlngto tho sense. Many of theso are 
represented In tho cuneiform by two lines, ono In the so-called Akkadian and the other repeat¬ 
ing tho same thought In undisputed Assyrian. 

S I follow Zimmorn, Buss.,p. 61, In identifying Malkatu with IStar of Sippar or Agade. Cf. 
also Schrader's article on it, ZA.. III., p. 8fflsq. 

I So Peiser after Delitzscb. R. bus "Ip.” 

"3 
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1 XXVmanu-u 1 “ Twenty-five macas 

2 la if« Iltar A-ga-di -ki 2 of liter of Agade. 

3 m ilu Bil-apal-id-dm 3 BU-apal-tddin 

4 apal m ilu Marduk-imku. * son of Marduk-imlsu.” 

From a glance at the above material, it is evident that little can be said of 
the history of the Iltar-worship at Agade. That worship is connected in legend 
with Sargon, whose date is the oldest known date in Babylonian history. The 
only other point at which we can identify the worship is in the reign of Naboni- 
dns some 3300 years later. If the worship existed at this place at the flrst-named 
date it is probable that it continued uninterruptedly through all those centuries, 
and for how much longer we have no means of knowing. 

Of the form of the cult at Agade we have no testimony, but it probably dif¬ 
fered little if at all from the cult of IS tar of Babylon. 

One curious mythological statement comes out in the penitential psalm. 
IStar is represented as the wife of both Slmmash and Anu. Either we are to infer 
from this that Anu and Shamasli are here different names of the same god, or 
what seems more probable, we have here a trace of the old polyandry, in which 
Istar had her birth, still lingering in this psalm. 

Of the religious ideas connected with this IStar our material affords little 
information. Both the tone of the address to her in the psalm, and the title 3fai- 
Icalu indicate that as early as the so-called Akkadian period, she was regarded as 
a queen, and the tone of penitence and the keen consciousness of estrangement 
from the deity revealed in this hymn as well as in those before quoted, denote 
even at that early date, not only a well organized monarchical society but a very 
sensitive religious feeling. 


27. ISTAR OF THE SUTI. 

In III R. 66 there is a list of the images of the gods in a temple of the Suti, a 
people who lived on the east of Babylonia, which has for us some interest, as it 
contains at least one curious fact about IStar. The list begins in Col. VI. of the 
reverse , 1. 18, and is headed ilu ASsur ilu Istar Sa Su-ti. It is as follows: 


20 

ilu 

IStar 

§almu Sa Su-ti. 

20 

21 

ilu 

Istar 

§almi-pZ sa Su-ti. 

21 

22 

ilu 

iStar 

ni-ru Sa Su-ti. 

22 

23 

ilu 

Istar 

ni-ip-bu Sa Su-ti. 

23 

24 

ilu 

iStar 

nam-ru Sa Su-ti. 

24 

25 

Uu 

iStar 

nisi-pZ 3a Su-ti. 

26 

26 

ilu 

IStar 

ilu zi-f sa Su-ti. 

26 


IStar, the image, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the images, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the subjugator, of the Suti. 
Istar, the rising, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the bright, of the Suti. 
Istar, the lions, of the Suti.” 
Istar, the n'-i of the Suti.” 
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Of the worship of IStar among this people I have found no other trace, but 
the testimony here presented is interesting. From it we learn that they wor¬ 
shipped IStar, and that they represented her by images. She Is called, moreover, 
the subjugator, indicating that among them she was, in one of her phases at least, 
a goddess of war, as she was at Nineveh, Arbela, and Erech. The epithets, 
“ the rising,” and “ the bright ” indicate that as among the Babylonians she had 
been identified with some heavenly body, and that astral worship had begun 
among them. The most remarkable fact brought out in this, however, is that 
there was an “ I§tar, the lions.” This would seem to indicate that among this 
people the lion had some especial connection with IStar, as we shall have occasion 
to see that the bull, sheep, boar, and dove did in other lands. Had the lion not 
been an animal sacred to IStar, or in some way totemistically connected with her, 
it would be difficult to explain why a people should make a statue of her in such 
form that it could be called the “ IStar, the lions.” We must not dwell upon 
this fact here, but shall have occasion to refer to it again in a future section. 

Before passing from the cuneiform material to other sources of information 
about IStar we must note one other fact peculiar to no particular shrine, and that 
is the use of the word iUar in the sense of goddess. In the penitential psalm 
this word is frequently so used in the singular as in ASET. 115. 14,123. 10, IV 
R. 10. 6, etc. But the plural is very often used for goddesses. Cf. Winckler’s 
KeilschrifttexU Sargon 11 ., No. 53,1. 6 and No. 77,1. 8, Smith’s Sennacherib, pp. 
140, 143 and 144, V R. G. 44,1 R. 12. 38, etc. This too is a fact to which we must 
return at a later point. 

In taking leave of the cuneiform sources of information, let me remark that 
the statement is frequently made, I think, on the authority of Professor Sayce, 
that there was a class of kadiSli or prostitutes who acted as priestesses in the 
temples of IStar. While this may have been the case, and from the analogy of 
the Astoreth cult in Palestine we should expect it to be so, I have found no trace 
of it in the original sources of information. Strassmaier’s Verzeichniss gives but 
one reference to the word, viz., II R. 32. 2, where it occurs in a list, and that so 
broken as to be unintelligible. 
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1 8. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 

Mentions ok Ashtaut in Phoenicia. 

(Revue Archtologique, Jul. 1887, p. 2.) 

p DJ7¥ ~pn mn^ jro njon “pt* i 
pto oo&’ any po mn^y ;no -iryjotrN 2 
-n *?n *7N r pxn n\s* pon &*n din *70 m *d r 3 
pTN \\* tpo i^-iN w* 0 irjon ‘m ’nty nno 4 
-non * 7 # * 7 Nr |nto 00^ -p# n *70 wo djd ^oi pn 5 
nh “Din mn^' noyn 0 junn *7*0 ’nty n e 


Notes. 

P*1N 1- 4- I follow Driver’s suggestion that p"lK is a transliteration of the 
Greek h&ttim. 

□JD 1. 5, seems to be Aram. |NQ • This is the plural. 

]Y70 . Is the Hebrew ’pip . Cf. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, p. xxviii. 


G. I. S. y No. 8,13 sq. Schroder, Plionizische Spradie. Tafel I., 1. 13 sq. 

T*?o p p on* i*?o njon po 11 p nrw po yyyom yt* o 13 
nonw njno 15 mwjw ’dni dj-tc -f?o nyooBte 
no n’N po on djov po nrwww no no*?on [non 
dp nonw m* •pen □’ pN pvo nnnw noi mt ojon 16 
nno Pi’ p enpo |]oew*7 no po ew 17 ymto dtuco 
pvo djov j^n 1 ? 18 ono po era jnjNi o“hno dp ’joen 
tyo dp nnne'p noi p¥ tyo^ no d» p» 


C. 2. S., No. 4, Schroder, op. cit. Tafel H. 

0*70*7] n neo .-do-- no’o 

1*70 mn^io “i*70 7 

mneurro po orw 

[pot* pttf n’N oraf 1*70 

none'y*? ^-V- 


C. 2. S., No. 8, Schroder, op. of. Tafel III., 2. 

ion *7N nonev t*7D*? 

_ ’JO 7^ JOBWODy "HJ PK 

(Lucian, De Syria Dea , § 4.) 

'Ey* «K kq> dAAo Ipdv iv QoivIkj j p^yo, rd «f /iiv airrol Xlyovoi , ’Aordpriyf for!. 

’Aordpr^v d" ryu doxiu ^Oj/vAojv l/ijuvtu. 


• I read as above, following the Corpus. SchrOdcr transllterntoB it pBW . 
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§ 8. ASHTART OF PHOENICIA. 

Mentions of Ashtart in Phoenicia. 

Revue Archtologique, Jul. I8S7, p. 2. 

1 “ I, Tabnith, priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, son- of Eshmunazer, 
priest of Ashtart, king of the Sidonians, am lying in this sarcophagus. 3 
Whoever thou art among men who shalt come upon this sarcophagus, do 
not* open my sepulchral chamber nor trouble me, for there is no image 
of silver nor any image of 5 gold, nor any jewels of meshed. Alone I am 
lying in this sarcophagus. Do not open my sepulchral chamber, nor 
trouble me, for that thing is an abomination to Ashtart.” 


C. L S., No. 3,1.13sq. 

“For I am Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Eshmunazer, king of the Sidonians, and ray 
mother is Am-asbtart, the priestess of Ashtart, our lady, the queen, the 
daughter of king Eshmunazer; behold we built the house of the gods— 
the house of Ashtart in Sidon, the land of the sea, and we caused Ashtart 
to dwell there, glorifying her, and we are they who built a house for 
Eshmun and consecrated the spring Zidlal in the mountain, and we 
caused him to dwell there, glorifying him, and we are they who built 
houses for the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon, the land of the sea, a 
house to Baal of Sidon, and a house to Ashtart, the name of Baal.” 


C. 1. S., No. 4. 

“ In the month.in the second year of his kingdom,king Bodashtart, king 

of the Sidonians, subdued Sharon, a land.to Ashtart.” 


C. 1. S., No. 8. 

“ For Malik-Ashtart, the god Hammon which Ebedeshmun vowed on account of 
his son.” 


Lucian, De Syria Dea , 2 4. 

“ There is also in Phoenicia another great temple which the Sidonians have. Ac¬ 
cording to them it belongs to Astarte, but I think Astarte is a moon 
goddess.” 
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Sanchoniathonis Fragments, p 30. 

Xpdvov il -poi6vrot Oipavbf & tmyl) rvyxdvov, Svyarfpa avrarii ffdpdtvov ’A or&pryv pe\ 5’ hi- 
pov air^f a6e?4uv <5£o, 'Piaf xai AiAvrft, 66k<p rbv K pivov avtkitv vnoxtpxu, df <al 

Ikitv 6 Kp6voc Kovpiiias yaperbf 66ekfbf iwraf hotfyja.ro . 

Kpdvy A tyfaero axb ’Aorapryt Svyaripcf ixra Txravtdtf # ’A pr(pt6ec. 


Again, p. 34.— 'Aorapry <Ji ij ptylory, xai Ztvf Aijpapotif, xai 'Adudof BacrvAtvf 0««v i/3atr- 
ftctov rvc *£paf Kpdvov yvApy ■ >J di ’Aardprij MS nice iiltf Kifyity Baoiketay xap- 

doypov KiQakijv raOpov. Iltptvocrovoa di rfp> buovplvyv hpev at pox err) aoripa, bv 
Kal hvekoptvy tv Tfipy ry ayt? vfy<p afitpuot. Tfy 61 'Acriprr/v fyiivtac ri/v 'AQpo- 
birtp dwi ktyovoi. 


(Lucian, De Syria Dea, 2 9.) A vlfityv 6i xai if rbv A Ifiavov ix fH>p?Mv, 66bv Mpn, ™S6- 
ptv oc dvr<50 1 apxaiov ipbv 'Afpobiryc ippevat, rb K.ivbpw liaa to • xai Wov rd Ipdv, 
xa 2 hpxatov fjv. 


(Lucian, op. «(., 2 6 sq.) 'E<dov di Kal cv Ptyktp ptya Ipbv ’Appodirijf tv r? xaf rd 

6py«a if 'Adwvtv hrtrekfovoi - k66yv di xai rd bpyia' l.tryovci yhp 6i) uv rb Ipyov ro if 
' Aiuviv vxb rov trvby, iv rj x^PV ofyrtpy ycvladat , xai pvfipyv rov irdOtof rOrrcvraf rt 
ixcarov irtof, xai Spijvlovci, Kal rd dpyia iirtreXiovat, xai a$ici peyika xfadta avd rr)v 
X&pt/v lararat. hreav 61 anorbypuvrai re, Kal axonkabcuvrat^ xpora pbr Karayt£ovot 
rv ‘A66vt6i dxwf idm vixtf, /itrd 6i ry htpy ijpipy f£t<v ri piv pvSo?j>ytovai, xai if 
rdv £fpa xfpxovot, Kal rdf ufyikay f vplovrai ixof Atyfarrax, dffoOavdvrof 'Affiof. 
ywatKuv 6i dxdcai oik ISfkovot ft piro&at, rotfySc {ijplr/v itertkiovot ‘ iv tipipp 
itri xpfyti rfy Aprji loravra/, ij <?i ayop^ pobvoiot f-itvotoi xapaKfarat, koI 6 picSbc i( 
rrfv ’Afpoblnjv Svaiy yiyvtrai . 


(Lucian, op. Cti., § 8 )—'Evj 6 i Kal 4A?.o Quvpa h ry X&PV r V fivfftivy xorapbc be rov A tfi&vov 
rov olpeac, if rfy> aka ix6t6oi • oiivopa rip xorautp "Abuviy huttiarat 6 6i norapby ixdorov 
irtef iipiaoerat, Kal rip) xpati)v okJcay, iariirrei lc rift SdAcoav, xai Qotvtoozi rb ffoA- 
kbv rob xekdyeof xai orjpatvtt zoic PvfJklot f rd xtvdca • pvdlovrai 6i brt ravryol ryot 
iiptpyot b ’A6uvif avd rbv Aifiavov rtrpitaurai, Kal rb atpa if rb i6<jp ipx6pr.ov 6k- 
Meou rbv norapbv, xai rip j>6tp rip> ixuvvplyv 6i6ot. raina piv it ffoAAoi kiyovot. 
kpol 61 rif avr)p pifiktof, ahjSia 6otduv ?Ayrtv, Irtpr/v axyytiro rov rrdOtof airiijv. 
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Sanc7mia£/mis Fragmenta* p. 30. 

“ Bat as time advanced while Ouranos was in banishment, he sent his virgin 
daughter A.starte, with two others of her sisters, Rhea and Dione to cut 
off Knows by treachery, whom Kronos took and married although they 

were Inis sisters.”. 

“And by A-Starte, Kronos had seven daughters called Titanides or Arte- 
mides.” 

Again p. 34: 

“But Astarte, the greatest and Zeus Demarous and Adodus, king of the gods 
reigned over the country by consent of Kronos; and Astarte put upon 
her head, as a mark of her sovereignty, a bull’s head; and traveling 
about the habitable world, she found a star falling through the air which 
she took up» and consecrated in the holy island of Tyre. And the Phoe¬ 
nicians say that -Astarte is the same as Aphrodite.” 

Lucian, Oe SjiWa Dea, \ 9. 

“ But I went also towards Libanus from Byblos a day’s journey, and found that 
there -was there an old temple of Aphrodite which Cinyras founded; and 
I saw the temple and it was old.” 

Lucian, ojp a!., 1 8 sq.. 

“ But I also saw in Byblos a great temple of Aphrodite of Byblos, in which also 
the ri tea to Adonis are performed. I also made enquiry concerning the 
rites; for they tell the deed which was done to Adonis by a boar in their 
own country, and in memory of his suffering they beat their breasts each 
year, and wai) and celebrate these rites, and institute great lamentation 
throughout the country. But when they have bewailed and lamented, 
first Ubey perform funeral rites to Adonis as if he were dead, but after¬ 
ward -upon another day they say he lives, and they cast (dust) into the 
air arid sh ave their heads as the Egyptians do when Apis dies. But 
women such as do not wish to be shaven pay the following penalty: On 
a certain day they stand for prostitution at the proper time; and the 
market is open to strangers only, and the pay goes as a sacrifice to Aph¬ 
rodite.” .. 

Lucian, o*». at., 18. 

“ But there is also another marvel in the country of Byblos; a river from Mount 
Libanos empties into the sea. The name of the river is Adonis. But 
the river each year becomes bloody, and having lost its own com¬ 
plexion, falls into the sea and reddens a large part of the sea, and 
gives the signal for the lamentations to the inhabitants of Byblos. 
They say -that in these days Adonis is wounded on Libanos, and bis 

• Ed. Orclll. 3U*Jly extracts from Philo of Byblog. 
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IXeye 61 pie • '0 'A Stmf 6 irorapbe, 6 Stive, 6ia rob AifJ&vov Ipxerai • 6 6i Alfiavoe 
x&pra SavQ6ye6{ lari • ivtfioi uv rpijxitt kxievyot ryoi iiplpyoi loraptvoi tt/v yi/v rip 
KOTOfiip tm+tpowH, foboav i( rd fi&?uora pi?.r66ea • f/ 61 yi) /uv alu66ta ri’&tjoi • Ka‘ 
rovSt roil 7 ! ddcof bv rd atpa, rd Myovot, aXK r} x^PI airlr}. b pkv pot jjb3Xto£ rooavra 
uxvyicro • h 6i arpmluc ravra 17-eye, tpol ptv 6oxiei K&pra 3elrj xai rov ivtfiov ft ow- 
rvxlt]. 


(Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. II., 5)—Kal 6 h ’A^&xoif rf,{ A$po4inK retpl rdv Alfiavov rd bpoe xal 

'A&wiv rbv norap6v . h 'Apaxotc 6i xar‘ inlxArjoiv nva ixpijrrjv fjpfpav, 

&nb rfc hxpoptlac rob AxfJ&vov rrvp tyalarov, md&rrep &ori)p, h( rbv rrapaxei/trfiov rrora- 
pbv I6wev. t7eyov 6i rovro rip ’Qvpavlav In/at, 661 rijv Abpoilrrp xaTJbvree- 


(Zozimua I., 58)— 'AQaxa gtpfox torl ploov ’R?uovx6Xe6e re xal /W/Jaou, xa&’ b vab f ’AfpoMnx 
’Afaxlnboc Upvrai. r 6vrov irT-iplov 7Jpvrj rl{ ioriv iovnia xeipenroit/ru itSaptvij. Kara 
pb> lw rb iepbv kgX rove rr/jjci&Sovrac rirrovc rrvp irri rob alpoc faftrr&ioc ») aQalpas 
falvcrai iixr/v, ovv66ov b rip rixtp xpbvoi f raxroii yivopbuv, brrtp xal ptxP 1 T “ v Ka ^‘ 
f/pae ifalvero *p4iAJv. 


As the preceding pages indicate, our material is too fragmentary tc . .ole us 
to produce a connected sketch of the worship of AStart in Phoenicia. We have 
evidence of the existence of shrines at Sidon, Tyre, Byblos (Gebal), Aphaca, and 
on the road from Byblos to Lebanon,* but we have not the means of tracing the 
history of the worship at any of these shrines. 

We have, perhaps, the greatest number of facts relating to the AStart of 
Sidon. 

We learn from the inscription of Tabnith that Eshmunazer I. regarded him¬ 
self as a priest of AStart, as did also his son Tabnith, and that Am-ashtart, Tab- 
nith’s queen, gloried in the title of priestess of Ashtart. We learn also from the 
inscription of Eshmunazer II., as well as from Lucian, that a temple of Ashtart 
existed there. Of the details of her worship at Sidon our material gives us no 
information. We are, however, assured of the high esteem in which AStart was 
held there. 

Bod-AStart speaks of subduing Sharon to AStart, as an Israelitish king would 
speak of subduing it to Yahweh, or an Assyrian king, to Assur. This indicates 
that at Sidon AStart was almost the supreme divinity, and reminds one of the Old 
Testament phrase “Gods of the Sidonians,” of which Ashtoreth so often 
makes one. 

One of the most remarkable facts about AStart at Sidon is that in spite of 
our scanty information concerning her she appears in three different phases. 
First, there is the AStart pure and simple, to whom Bod-ashtart subdues Sharon, 

• These last ore, perhaps, the same. 
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blood going into the water changes the river, and gives to the stream 
its name. The majority tell this. But a certain man of Bbylos, who 
seemed to me to tell the truth, adduced another cause of the suffer¬ 
ing. He spoke as follows: 4 The river Adonis, O stranger, comes through 
Libanos; but Libanos has a great deal of yellow soil. Therefore, the 
hard winds in these days setting upon the soil bear it into the river—the 
soil being of an especially red color; and the soil gives it its bloody tint; 
and the country is the cause of this suffering, and not the blood as they 
say.’ The Byblite adduced such causes to me, and if he related these 
things to me accurately, the incident of the wind seems to me espe¬ 
cially supernatural.” 

Sozomen, Ecd. Hist. II., 6. 

“And that (i. e. the temple) of Aphrodite at Aphaca near Mount Lebanon and 

the river Adonis. And at Aphaca it was believed that on a 

certain prayer being uttered by day, a fire like a star descended from the 
top of Lebanon and sunk into the neighboring river. This phenomenon 
they sometimes called Urania and sometimes Aphrodite.” 

Zozimus I., 58. 

“Aphaca is a place between Heliopolis and Byblos where is situated a temple of 
Aphrodite of Aphaca. Near this is a certain lake resembling a reservoir 
constructed by hand. Near the temple and the neighboring places fire 
like a torch or globe is seen, appearing in the place at stated times, which 
has been seen down to our own times.” 


and to whom Eshmunazer II. builds a temple. Second, Eshmunazer himself, in 
the very sentence in which he tells us he built a temple to AStart, proceeds to dis¬ 
tinguish from this Aslitart another which he describes as the name of 

Baal.* This AStart shared the temple of Baal, and was undoubtedly regarded as 
his wife. Thus he seems to distinguish between AStart as an independent goddess 
and Ashtart as the wife and companion of Baal. Perhaps it would be too much, 
in the fragmentary condition of our information, to conjecture from this that the 
independent AStart to whom countries were subdued, was a virgin war goddess, 
like IStar of Arbela, while the Ashtart of the name of Baal was a goddess of fer¬ 
tility and love, like IStar of Nineveh. The evidence, however, is such as to suggest 
such a possibility. 

• With "Afltart. the namo of B*al,”Cf. Ex. ZZin. 20. 21, “Behold I send my mossengcr before 

thee.hearken to his voice.for my name la In him." The Jewish superstlUon connected 

with tho divlno name la well known. In this Exodus passage there seems to be a feeble attempt 
at a hypostasis of Yahweh, by making his namo reside in the angel. May not our Phoenician 
expression "name of Baal" be a similar attempt to make Altart a form or a sort of hypostasis 
of Baal? A similar attempt was made In North Africa where Tanlth was called “the faoe of 
Baal." Soo S13. 
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Third, we have, in the latest of our Phoenician inscriptions quoted at the 
head of this section, a deity called Malik-ashtart. This name would indicate the 
compounding of AStart with Molok (or Melek), parallel with the Ashtar-chemosh 
of the Moabite stone, but whether the resulting divinity was considered 
masculine or feminine, or what conceptions were entertained concerning it 
our material does not reveal. This whole subject of compound divinities is very 
obscure. 

It will be noticed that in a passage above quoted from Lucian, be gives it as 
his opinion that the AStart of Sidon was a moon-goddes3. This may, perhaps, be 
taken to indicate that in Lucian’s time AStart at Sidon was in some way con¬ 
nected in the popular mythology with the moon—perhaps identified with it. In 
the conclusion of the same paragraph Lucian tells us how the worship of this 
goddess was transplanted to Cyprus, giving us the old Greek storv of Europa and 
the bull. It not only seems quite probable that some story connected with AStart 
gave rise to the story of Europa, aud that that story is a recollection of the intro¬ 
duction of the worship of the goddess into Cyprus, '»ut that the mention of the 
bull in connection with it is evidence that at Sidon the bull was sacred to Ashtart. 
This last point, however, is a mere suggestion which the evidence will not permit 
us to press. 

One further point we must notice before leaving Sidon. Tabnith warns any¬ 
one who may come upon his tomb, that to violate it is an abomination to AStart. 
This would indicate that Ashtart was here regarded as the protectress of tombs. 
We shall find a parallel to this in Athtar among the Sab*ans. 

All that we know of the worship of Ashtart at Tyre comes from the frag¬ 
ments of Sanchoniathon, i. e. really from Philo of Byblos. Of his statements 
about the family relations of the goddess, coming to us as they do in a Greek 
dress, the only one which interests us is that she was the daughter of Ouranos. 
This gives us evidently a Semitic thought in a Greek setting. We saw in preced¬ 
ing sections that I§tar was often called “ queen or lady of heaven and earth,” 
and here we have evidently a similar conception twisted to suit Greek ideas. 

Of much greater interest is the statement that “ Astarte put upon her head 
as a mark of her sovereignty a bull’s head.” This, perhaps, has reference to some 
favorite style of representing the goddess at Tyre. At all events it gives us clear 
evidence that bulls were sacred to AStart at Tyre, and confirms our suspicion that 
such was the case at Sidon. The statement of Philo that she “ found a star 
falling through the air which she took up and consecrated in the holy island of 
Tyre,” points to some sort of astral worship in connection with AStart at this 
shrine, but indicates still more clearly that the shrine contained some sort of an 
serolite, sacred to its divinity, as did the shrine of Artemis at Ephesus, and the 
Kaaba at Mecca. 
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Finally this writer tells us that Astarte and Aphrodite are synonymous, a 
statement which enables us to employ for our purposes considerable material 
from Greek writers. 

Our knowledge of the worship of Ashtart at Byblos comes from Lucian. 
He tells us that people of all nations, even from distant Assyria, worshipped 
there. All that we know of the details of the worship, however, is contained in 
the quotation made above, which tells us chiefly of the rites of Adonis, which, 
from their character, we have no difficulty in identifying with the rites of Tam- 
muz. The wailing at Byblos reminds one of the wailing at Nineveh, only here it 
is described in more detail. His narrative of the way they bewail Adonis, per¬ 
forming funeral rites as though he were dead, and then pretending afterwards 
that he lives, gives us valuable information about this whole matter to which we 
must return in a future discussion. It is important, too, to notice that the penalty 
on the part of the women who were not willing to sacrifice their hair on the day 
of the resurrection of Tammuz, was that they were compelled to sacrifice their 
chastity. The manner in which this was done reminds one strongly of the Baby¬ 
lonian custom discussed above in 2 5. As Prof. W. R. Smith has pointed out 
(Rd. of the Sem ., p. 806 sq.), this custom of cutting the hair had its roots in a 
religious feeling, found not only in the Semitic but in other races, that in offering 
the hair one was offering an important part of himself. It is interesting here to 
notice, however, that a woman’s hair and her chastity had about the same value, 
and if she would not offer the one she must the other. This sacrifice of chastity, 
moreover, points here as in Babylonia to the survival of a custom, embedded in 
conservative religious feeling, from a greatly anterior polyandrous age. 

Before closing this sketch of the Ashtart-cult at Byblos we must call atten¬ 
tion to the peculiarly local character given to the Tammuz myth at this place. 
He is killed by a boar in Lebanon, and his blood flows into and colors their river 
to such an extent that it colors in its turn a part of the sea. The growth of this 
myth here raises a question which we must reserve for our concluding section. 
We only observe now that its existence denotes a thorough naturalization in 
Phoenicia of the Tammuz story, and that at Byblos the boar was sacred to AStart. 
The myth ingeniously attempts to account at one stroke for the custom of bewail¬ 
ing Tammuz, for the sacredness of the boar to Ashtart, for the reddening of the 
river, and also for its name, as well as for the fact that the wailing for Tammuz 
and the reddening of the river occurred at the same time. 

It would be nearer the truth, probably, to say that the myth attempted to 
account for the days of wailing, the sacredness of the boar and the redness of the 
river, and that the rest of the custom grew with the story. As already noted, we 
have from Sozomen and Zozimus a slight account of a temple of AStart at Aphaca. 
The main point, however, which the material from these writers makes prominent 
is that at certain seasons and on the utterance of certain prayers fire descended 
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like a star or a torch or a globe and disappeared in the lake. This reminds one of 
the falling star mentioned above which was consecrated at Tyre. This Aphaca 
legend probably originated in the identification of Ashtart with a planet, and then 
with a falling star, only here it was thought that the star fell miraculously at 
certain periods. These periods were probably the festal seasons of the goddess. 

It should be added that the stag or gazelle also appears to have been sacred 
to AStart. On a Phccnician gem in the collection of Mr. Chester, an Englishman, 
the gazelle or antelope is figured along with the star and dove as symbols of 
AStart (W. R. Smith’s Kinship, pp. 194,195), while Porphyry (De. Abst., II. 56), 
and Pausanias (III. 16. 8), describe a feast at which a stag or gazelle is sacrificed 
to a goddess which turns out to be AStart. Cf. W. R. Smith’s Rei. of thz Sent., p. 


i 9. ASHTORETH OF PALESTINE. 

Mentions of Ashtorkth in Palestine* 

Judges x. 6. 

D’^n-ru* ro]p_ nirp OT3 jnn nifc# isw 

J1T¥ cm ninn#yn-nio 

1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 

ninn^ rvp Wm 

2 Kings xxm. IS and Cf. 1 Kings xi. 5 and 33. 

n'ntft&ryf? j’p’p dWh* pp-ty ^ rnoarrm'i 

Deut. vu. 13-Cf. Deut. xxvm. 4 and 18. 

sjjtfr nujtfin 

Joshua xm. 31. 

Jiy no'poo ny un-mi muiiM/i 

Gen. xiv. 5. 

□ \rp_ o*KSTn# *pn 

Jer. vu. 18. 

pv? rwuh D’^'irri tfKn-n# onjap nmm D’vy □♦pp'jp op?n 

D’p^n npppS 0033 

• Only tnose references are quoted whloh add Information to our subject. 
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447. This gem, also, would indicate that the dove as well as the gazelle was 
sacred to AStart, and that she was sometimes identified with the planet Venus as 
well as with the moon.* 

As Prof. Smith points out, the goddess in question was not Greek or she 
would not have been identified with both Athene and Artemis, but is in all 
probability the Phccnician AStart. 


g 9. ASTORETH OF PALESTINE. 

Mentions of Astoreth in Palestine. 

“And again the children of Israel did evil in the eyes of Yahwe aud served the 
Baalim and the Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria and the gods of Sidon.” 
(Judges x. 6.) 


“And they (the Philistines) put his (Saul’s) armor in the house or Ash to re th.” 
(1 Sam. xx xi. 10.) 


“And the high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the right hand 
of the mount of corruption which Solomon, king of Israel, built for Ash- 
tore th the abomination of the Sidonians,” etc. (1 Kings xxur. 13.) 


“ The lambs of thy flock.” (Deut. vn. 13.) It will be noted that XTintPy here 
means lambs. 


“And Ashtaroth and Edrei, cities of Og.” (Josh. xm. 31.) Ashtaroth is here 
the name of a city. 


“AndsmoteRepbaim in Ashteroth-karaaim ” (Ashtaroth of horns). (Gen. xiv.6.) 


Cf. Jer. xliv. 17 and 18. 


• (P&ug&Dias nr. is.) 

nal toi tfia/ir/Utoj/uv In Kal vw tt/'Xikovto bvofia r j Tavpit? ban appoPrjrivai piv 
Kartrdrfwtf nai oi rdv E Ifrivov bucovvret rd iyafya tlvai irap6 opoiv • ap^iapr/rovat 6i *a2 
A vduv o’t ioriv 'Aprifuiot Updv ’Avalridot. kfhjvaiaoit 6i hpa irapbpdrj ytviptvov ?4fvpov r<p 
M - rb yap in fipavpuvo^ iKOfuadr; n If lovaa, Kai icrepov S eMmov 66vrof Hpioi AaoiiKtu 
if jpov ixovoi. 
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Eze. vm. 14. 

nanrrr^ ntonp ni3^: dwjij otp-nayi 


Herodotus I. 105. ol it Mire iinxoptovrec orrlau tyhovro rfc Ivpbjc b ’Aon&xm xoA«, 
ruv xm6vcjv 2kv&Iuv rrapt^eX'divruv havtuv oXtyoi rtvig avruv imoAei^brei tol>7j,oav 
rift avpaviift 'A^poJtnjf rb iepbv. lari it rovro rb Up6v, u f b/b irwdavipevoc bpUrxu, 
rr&vrov apxaiArarov Iepbv bca raCinjf rft debv- ml yap rb h Kimp/p Upbv brtv&ev 
kybtro, cif avroi Kimpcoe Myovoi, ml rb b Kvdfjpouji bolvut f tiot ol lipvaipevoi U 
ratnff nfr Xvp/iff Hvre f • roI<rt & r£v ZkvMov avTJ/aaai rb lepbv rb b 'AaniXuvi mi 
to lot rotrtiv iiel bcyivotot biaK^fe 6 fodf Oijfeav vovaov- bore a/ia ?£yovcl re 6i 
2k0i?<w ita rovr6 c^raf voaeiv, ml bpav rrap' iuvroiai r o£f antuvo/ibovc if rf/v 2kuQuo)v 
Xbprp> «if iiOKtarai, rbvi koMovoi 'Evdpeaf 61 X/di&ai. 


It will be noticed that in the above quotations a very few have been selected. 
There are not many individual quotations one could make which in themselves 
would add information. Some of the other references will be noticed presently. 

In the quotations made it will be seen that there is a trace of the worship of 
Ashtoretb in Israel in the time of the Judges.* True the word is used iu the 
plural and might be translated goddesses, but their origin is referred to Sidon, 
and it is difficult to escape the conviction that it was the worship of Baal and 
Ash tart, which they practiced, and which we have already studied in its Phoeni¬ 
cian home. But the definite statement is made of Solomon, that he built before 
Jerusalem a shrine to Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Sidonians. This is 
definite evidence of the existence of the worship of the Sidonian goddess in 
Palestine at least 500 years earlier than the date of any evidence now extant 
concerning her worship at her home. This makes us realize how scauty the 
information, furnished by our Phoenician sources about a worship which extended 
through centuries, is. Our Hebrew sources are, however, exceedingly reticent. 
While they refer several times to Ashtoreth it is in general terms of disapproba¬ 
tion without specifying particulars. In the mouths of Israel’s prophets and 
prophetic historians, moreover, to whom the rigid morality of the Yahweh cult 
was a first postulate of religion, such terms as “ the abomination of the Sido¬ 
nians” undoubtedly imply that in Palestine some practice was fostered by the 
worship of this goddess as disgusting as those we have noticed at Byblos and 
Babylon. 

Several passages in the Old Testament class the worship of Ashtoreth with 
the worship of Baal; e. g. Jud. n. 13, x. 6 and 1 Sam. vn. 4. From these it 


• It should be noted, too, that Judges x. C, la from the hand of a late writer. For our pur- 
poaoa, however, tho date of tho composition is unimportant. 
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“ The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the Are, and the women knead 
the dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven.” (Jer. vu. 18, cf. xxiv. 
17,18.)* 


“ Behold there sat women bewailing Tammuz.” (Eze. vm. 14).f 


“ On their return, however, they came to Ascalon, a city of Syria, and when most 
of them had marched through without doing any injury, some few who 
were left behind pillaged the temple of Celestial Aphrodite. This temple 
as I And by inquiry is tho most ancient of all the temples dedicated to this 
goddess*, for that in Cyprus was built after this as the Cyprians them¬ 
selves confess; and that in Cythcra was erected by Phmnicians who came 
from the same part of Syria. However, the goddess indicted on the 
Scythians, who robbed her temple at Ascalon, and upon their descend¬ 
ants forever, a female disease; so that the Scythians confess that they 
are afflicted with it on this account, and those who visit Scythia may see 
in what a state they are whom the Scythians call Euarees.” 


would seem that Baal and Ashtoreth were often worshipped together in Palestine 
as they were in the temple at Sidon where Ashtart was the ^3 QgP. This 
would partially account for the scanty information about the Ashtoreth cult in 
Palestine as it would be then shrouded under the worship of Baal. It would 
seem from 2 Kgs. xxm. 5-7, that male prostitutes were connected with the 
worship of Baal at Jerusulem, and from 1 Kgs. xvi. 31 and 32, in connection 
with the reading of the LXX. in 1 Kgs. xxii. 38, it would also seem that at 
Samaria there were female prostitutes connected with the borrowed Phoenician 
cult as it existed there. If as we have supposed the Ashtoreth and Baal cults 
were joined these facts would be very natural in both cases, Baal being also as 
Prof. W. K. Smith has shown ( lid . of Sern., p. 99), a god of fertility. The exist¬ 
ence of such phases in these popular cults would also afford a natural explanation 
for the legislation against prostitutes in X)eut. xxin. 17 and 18,J and may, I 
think, on the evidence presented be assumed as a fact. 

Jeremiah, moreover, gives us a reference, in the passage quoted, which points 
to a different phase. This title “queen of heaven” by which he designates a 

• On the identification of the "queen of heaven” with Ashtorotb, cf. 8tado, Z.A.W., 1888. 
Sohrdder, SilzungtberiehU of the Berlin Academy, 18S«. and Z.A.. 1888, also on arUclo of my own. 
Journal of BMlcal Literature. VoL X., p. 74. 

t Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Rlchtor In his Kwrot, a work published since this M8. was written, p. 
137 If. (cf. Plates nxx. xo. and cxv.) has shown, from archwological objects found in Cyprus, 
great probability that "Holding tho branch to the nose" In Ezo. vm. 17 was a custom of 
Ashtoreth-Tammuz worship. 

! Clement, of Alexandria, renders 2^2 fornicator, Instructor, Book III. Ch. III. 
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goddess, we have found in preceding sections used of Ishtar, we have tracked it 
to Tyre, and have found it also at Ascalon. There can be little doubt that 
Ashtoretli is intended. If so we are given a glimpse of Ashtoreth ritual in 
Jeremiah’s time. How the cakes were used which he describes we do not know, 
but may surmise that it was in a joyous feast to the goddess. 

In this connection, remembering what we have learned about the connection 
of the boar with AStort at Byblos, and anticipating what we shall learn about 
it in Cyprus, we may, perhaps, And a trace of Ashtoreth worship in what Isaiah 
says about those 1 who eat swine’s flesh ’ in Isa. lxv. 4, and those ‘ who offer 
swine’s blood ’ in Isa. lxvi. 3. 

Ezekiel again gives us evidence, in the quotation made above, that the 
Tammuz wailing was known to, and we may infer, practiced by the Jews. lie 
leaves us for details of it, however, to what we have learned elsewhere. 

Ashtoreth seems to have been worshipped at many other places in Palestine 
besides Jerusalem, though fortunately her worship did not take permanent root 
in many places, and those in which it did were in the main outside of Hebrew 
territory. The temple of the celestial Aphrodite which Herodotus mentions at 
Ascalon, is the one of these about which we know most, though we only know of 
this that it existed, that it was very old, and that it is possibly the temple in 
which Saul’s armor was hung after the fateful battle of Gilboa. The occurrence 
of Aslitaroth and Ashteroth-kamaim as the names of towns on the east of the 
Jordan indicate that there was a seat of the Ashtoreth-cult there. The latter 
town, moreover, indicates by its name, that some homed creature, as the bull or 
cow or ram, was there sacred to Ashtoreth. When, moreover, we find in the 
Deuteronomy passages noted above, used for lambs, it becomes clear 
that if not among the Hebrews, at least among their Canaanitish predecessors, 
from whom they borrowed their language, the sheep was an animal sacred to 
Ashtoreth. 

We must here digress a little to discuss the Ashera. This lies partly outside 
of our subject, but Ashtoreth and Ashera are so persistently classed together in 
Bible dictionaries and by scholars, that we cannot pass the Ashera over, without 
seeming to ignore a part of our task. 

1. There is some evidence of the existence in ancient Syria of a goddess 
Ashera. In the tablets discovered at El-Amarna as published by Winckler and 
Abel in the publication of the “Konigliche Museen zu Beilin,” there is found 
a name Arad-a-Si-ir-ta or arad-a-Si-ir-ti, which is equal to Ebed-ashera. I have 
noticed the occurrence of this name some twenty-five times, always in the 
letters of a certain Rib-Adda governor, of the Syrian town of Gubla (Gebal, i. e. 
Byblos), to his royal master the king of Egypt. The name is clearly theophorous, 
but that all doubt may be removed it occurs once (Winckler, op. cit., No. 73,1. 8), 
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written m Arad ilu A-Si-ir-ti, giving conclusive proof that the second element of 
the name is a goddess. These letters are Syrian and date from or before the 
fifteenth century B. C. Moreover in a tablet of this series acquired by the Boulaq 
Museum (see Sayce’s transliteration, P.S.B.A., Vol. XI, p. 405), this man is 
called a Canaanite. These facts point clearly to the existence of Ashera as a 
goddess in Syria in very early times. So far, however, from dividing the honors 
of Syrian worship with Ashtoreth (see Sayce, Contemp. Bev. t 1883), there is but 
two possible traces of Ashera as a goddess in the Old Testament. These are in 
Jud. in. 7, where “they served the Baalim and Aslieroth,” and 1 Kgs. xv. 13, 
where the queen mother “ had made an abominable image for Ashera,” not for an 
Ashera, (Heb. rnCfiO)- This seems to indicate that here Ashera was a goddess. 
If so, the tone in which she is spoken of indicates that in nature she was kindred 
to Ashtoreth. The question also arises how to account for the almost total 
disappearance of the worship of this goddess in later times if it existed in Syria in 
pre-Israelitisli days. We do not, however, know much of its existeuce in pre- 
Israelitish days, and if it did then exist extensively it is possible that in later 
times the more popular and perhaps somewhat kindred worsip of Ashtoreth 
supplanted or absorbed it. Be this as it may Ashera became in the Old Testa¬ 
ment the name in most cases of something else than a goddess. 

2. This something was a sort of pole which may, perhaps, be compared in 
form to a may pole. This we gather from the following evidence. (1) It was 
made of wood, see Ex. xxxiv. 13; Deut. vii. 5; xvi. 21; 2 Kgs. xxm. 15; Jud. 
vi. 26, etc. (2) It was plauted (^DJ). Dent. xvi. 21. This word is used 
not only for plauting a tree, but also for fixing a nail, driving a tent pin, and then 
for pitching a tent. That it was used in connection with the Ashera in this 
latter sense is shown by Mlc. v. 14 (Heb. 13) where the prophet represents 
Yahweh as saying “ I will pluck up (J^rU) thy Asherim.” (3) That these were 
mere poles and not goddesses or images of goddesses is shown by their plural, 
which occurs in the masculine form sixteen times and in the feminine only three 
times. (4) These wooden stumps or poles were often carved, see 2 Kgs. xxr. 7, and 
are often connected with idols and graven images. Cf. Isa. xxvii. 9; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 18; xxxiii. 19; xxxiv. 4 and 7; Isa. xvii. 8. It was probably these 
Asherim covered in an obscene fashion which Herodotus says he saw in Syria; see 
Her. II. 106. 

3. The Ashera in this latter sense seems to have been especially connected 
with the worship of Baal, since in the Old Testament constantly mentions it 
along with that god. Cf. 2 Kgs. xvii. 16; xxi. 3; Jud. VI. 25; 1 Kgs. xvi. 32,33; 
xvm. 19; Jud. vi. 28; m. 7, and 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3. In 1 Kgs. xvm. 19, there 
is a passage which greatly confirms our inference of a connection between Baal 


*4 
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and the Ashera, though it is often wrongly quoted to show that Ashera was here 
a goddess. I refer to the passage which says “ the prophets of Baal were four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the Ashera four hundred.” A glance at 
the context shows that the prophets of the Ashera are here a synonym for the 
prophets of Baal, for in the remainder of the narrative the prophets of the Ash¬ 
era are not mentioned and those of Baal only appear. Verses 22, 26, and 40 
indicate that it was the prophets of Baal only whom Elijah was opposing, and 
that they were 450 and not 860 in number. The connection between Baal and 
the Ashera is also established by Punic votive inscriptions, in which Asherim are 
consecrated to Baal. Cf. Schroder, Phonizische Spracke, Tafel XV. 3 and XVI. 8. 

If then the Ashera and Baal were associated, and Baal and Ashtoreth were 
also associated, it would follow that these wooden poles would be found about 
the altar of Ashtoreth also. This seems really to have been the case, and it is 
possible that the obscene carvings on the Ashera arose from its connection with 
her worship. This is by no means certain, however, as the worship of Baal, evi¬ 
dently equally impure, would be sufficient to account for these carvings. 

Indeedit would seem from Deut. xvl 21, that it had been the custom to 
dlant Asherim beside the altar of any god, even beside the altars of Yahweh. We 


210. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 

Mentions of Ashtart in Cyprus. 

(C. I. S., No. 86)*—Trace A. 400-350 B. C. 
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• As. C.r.S. No. 11 adds nothing to our knowledge, I do not quote It. 
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may not’only feel sure then that they were planted by the altars of Ashtoreth, 
but by the altars of all deities in Canaan. 

The origin and development of this pole Ashera may be sketched in the main 
as follows. Prof. W. R. Smith has shown (.Eel. of Sem ., pp. 92-105) that all 
Canaanite Baalim were originally associated with naturally fertile spots and were 
worshipped as the givers of vegetable increase. Hence the tree becomes the gen¬ 
eral emblem for deity. When altars were built where trees did not grow a pole 
or poles were planted to represent the trees, and gradually it came about that the 
poles were considered necessary whether the trees were there or not. (Cf. 1 Kgs. 
xvi. 23.) 

While this custom spread so that the pole was planted beside any altar, even 
those of Yahweh at times, it would seem from the Old Testament references 
given above never to have lost its peculiar association with Baal. There seems 
to be no ground for the theory of Movers revived by Mr. Collins in P.S.B.A., Vol. 
XI. that the Ashera was connected with phallus worship* 


810. ASHTART OF CYPRUS. 

Mentions of Ashtart in Cyprus. 

C. I. S., No. 86, 400-850 B. C. 

1 “ The sum for the month Etanim 

2 at the new moon of the month Etanim, 

3 to the gods of the new moon.2 

4 

4 to the builders who built the house of Ashtart. 

5 for the curtains and the men at the door. 20- 

6 for — who are set for sacred service! on this day— 

7 for two slaves two.... 

8 for two slaughterers. 

9 for two meu(?) who.for the service— 

10 with curtains. 

11 for three slaves three. 

12 for the barbers who work for the service 2.... 

13 for the workmen who make (stone) columns for the temple of Mik- 

14 for Abdeshumu, chief of the scribes. 

on this day three. 


• Sine© the above was written, Dr. Max Ohnofalsch-KIchter's K\/pros has appeared. In which 
it is clearly shown from objoots found In Cyprus that Ashera was both a goddess and a pole or 
or collection of poles as we have supposed. Cf. op. cit. pp. 144ff. 

♦ wSd seemsto be for as the Corpus suggests. 
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(Tacitus, Hist. II., 2 and 3.)—Atque ilium cupido incessit adeundi viseudique 
templum Papillae Veneris indytum per indigenas advcnasque. Ilaud 
fuerit lougum, initia, religionis, templi situm, formam deae, neque enim 
alibi sic liabetur, paucis diflerere. 3. Conditorem templi regem Aerian 
vetus memoria, quidam, ipsius deae nomen id. Fama recentior tradit, a 
Cinyra sacratum templum, deam ipsam, conceptam marl, hue oppulsam. 
Sed scieutiam, artemque haruspicum accitam; et Celicem Thamiram 
intulisse; atque ita pactum, ut familiae utriusque posteri caerimoniis 
praesiderent. Mox, ne honore nullo regium genus peregrinam stirpem 
antecelleret, ipsa, quam intulerant, scientia hospites cessere; tantum 
Cinyrades sacerdos consulitur. Ilostiae, ut quisque vovit, sed mares 
deliguntur. Certissima fldes liaedorum flbris. Sanguinem arae offun- 
dero vetitum, precibus et igne puro altaria adolentur, nec ullis imbribus, 
quainquain iu aperto, madefleunt. Simulacrum deae non effigie humana 
contiuuus orbis latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, metae modo, exsur- 
gens, et ratio in obscuro. 


(Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45), 6th Cent. A. D. 

’Kv rij Kfarpv rptflarov Kod/p icxenaofiivov avvlOvov ry AQpoHry (6 6i rpdxot rift Uparelaf & 
rjj K fcpv and njf K optvdov napijXdi note), lira 6i xal auaq uypiovc tdvov avrij 6ia 
Tfp> xard Ai£n>c6os inifiov^rjv, rij xpd recaapuv Nuvuv f/yow rij ievripp fytipp rov 
AnplAcov. 


[Ibid. IV. 44). 6c 61 6 X>ja ruv nocr/rim rfaaapat napa6c66aoi ’ piav plv if Oipavov xal 
'H ptpac Tex&cioav iripav 6i if ’Afpov, if xal 'B ppov "Epof trix$V rplrrjv Aids 
xal AiAiv/t, if ‘Apeoc rtx&yval $aotv 'Avripura • TCT&prr/v rfc Ivplac xal KCnpov, 
rf]v }*yoplvifl> ’Arrrhprtp). 


• Supplied from 1.10 faco D which is ldonUcal with this lino. 
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15 for the prostitutes* and for the strangers. 

16 .who.on this day. .. 

17 .»’ 


Tacitus, Hist. II. 2, 3.—“At Cyprus curiosity led him to visit the teraplo 
of the Paphian Venus, famous among the inhabitants and among stran¬ 
gers. It will, perhaps, not be tedious to describe the origin of its wor¬ 
ship, the situation of the temple, and the form of the goddess, differing 
as it does considerably from what is seen in any other place. 

The founder of this temple according to ancient tradition, was King 
Aerias, a name which some hold to be that of the goddess herself. Ac¬ 
cording to a more recent opinion, the temple was dedicated by Cinyras, 
on the spot where the goddess herself, born from the sea, was wafted 
ashore; the knowledge and practice of divination were imported by 
Thamyras, the Cilician, and it was agreed (by him and Cinyras) that the 
descendants of both should perform the priestly function. In course of 
time in order that the royal house might surpass the foreigners in author¬ 
ity, the race of Thamyras resigned the mysteries which they had 
imported, and the house of Cinyras only is consulted as the priesthood. 
For victims, whatever one chooses, is allowed, provided males are 
selected. The fibres of kids are considered the most sure (prognostics). 
To shed blood at the altar is forbidden. Prayers and pure fire are the 
only offerings, and though in the open air the altar is never wet with 
rain. The statue of the goddess bears no resemblance to the human 
form: it is round throughout, broad at tlie base, rising into a small 
circle, like a goal. The reason for this is unknown.” 


Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus IV. 45. 

“ Put in Cyprus they used to sacrifice to Aphrodite a sheep covered with a fieece. 
(The form of this sacrifice in Cyprus came formerly from Corinth). But 
they afterward used to sacrifice also wild boars to her on nccount of their 
attack on Adonis. They did it on the fourth day before the Nones, i c. 
on the 2nd of April.” 

Jbid., 44. 

“ Other poets claim that there are four (Aphrodites): one born from heaven and 
day; a second sprung from the sea foam, from whom and Mercury Cupid 
was born; a third from Zeus and Pione, from whom and Mars they say 
Anteros was born; a fourth from Syria and Cyprus, which is called 
Astarte.” 

• Lit. dogs, but forthi8 translation cf. Dout. xxm.18 and 19, and supra, 8 9. 
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We have from Cyprus some very interesting material. Fragmentary as the 
inscription from Kiti is, it gives us much more definite information about the 
details of the Ash tart-cult than we have from any other source. It gives us a 
list of the provisions for the temple service of Ashtart for the month Etanim, 
which is defined in 1 Kings vm. 2, as the seventh month, i. e. Oct.-Nov. Besides 
an apparent provision for sacrifices to the gods of the new moon, there is provision 
also for those who are set for sacred sen-ice, for five slaves, two slaughterers, for 
two men set for some unknown service, for the door-keepers, for builders, for 
workers in stone, for barbers, for the chief of the scribes, for strangers and for 
prostitutes. This last might be translated dogs, the original being but in 
consideration of Deut. xxiii. 18 and 19, and of the fact that all the other provision 
is made for persons, not for animals, the rendering given seems more probable.* 
Whichever of the two renderings we adopt the fact remains that here we have 
evidence that the dog was sacred to Ashtart, for men would never have called 
themselves “the dogs” had they not considered the name in consequence of its 
sacredness a title of honor. The same seems to have been true in Palestine, as 
the Deuteronomy passage referred to above seems to indicate. This inscription, 
then, gives us a glimpse into the life of an old Cyprian temple, with its priests, 
door-keepers, barbers, scribes, builders and attendants, and enables us to picture 
somewhat vividly in imagination the temple’s interior life. Perhaps the strangest 
thing connected with it all is the provision in the list for male prostitutes. These 
seem to indicate a change in the conceptions of the service of the old mother 
goddess with whom we have become acquainted in preceding sections, towards a 
masculine deity such as we shall find in South Arabia. We must not, however, 
press this point as it is quite possible that these male creatures were but com¬ 
panions of similar female creatures, the record of whom our fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion has not preserved, and that the masculine characters crept in from the 
influence of Baal worship. 

The provision made for the gods of the new moon would suggest that at 
Cypnis Ashtart was associated with that luminary. 

The passage quoted from Tacitus gives us evidence of the antiquity of the 
worship of Ashtart at Paphos, in that the image of the goddess which seemed to 
him so curious is undoubtedly nothing but a ma??eba, such as it is said Jacob 
erected at Bethel. This as we know is one of the primitive forms of representing 


i 11. ASHTART OF MALTA. 

C. 1. S., No. 132. 
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* Son Riiprn, 8 fl. for Clement of Alexandria's rendering. 
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the deity and was very common in Semitic lands. (See W. R. Smith’s lid. of Sam., 
pp. 186-188). It is certainly interesting to find it in Cyprus. 

According to Tacitus no blood was shed at the altar of Ashtart in Paphos. 
If this could be said of the altar at Kiti also, it would follow that the slaughterers 
mentioned in the list of temple servants did not prepare sacrifices for the altar, 
but meat for the table. However that may be the victims at Paphos seem to 
have been used for purposes of divination and not for sacrifice. The use of kids 
especially in this divination may perhaps be taken to indicate a sacredness of the 
kid to Ashtart, though it may have been due to quite different causes. The 
restriction of victims to the male sex is quite parallel to the Old Testament ritual. 

From Johannes Lydus we learn that they sacrificed both a sheep and swine 
to Ashtart in Cyprus; where, he does not say, but this would indicate that what 
Tacitus says about not shedding blood on the altar at Paphos is not applicable to 
the whole island. As he tells us that they sacrificed wild boars on the second of 
April, it is probable from the order of bis statements that the sacrifice of the 
sheep occurred on the first of that mouth. Here we have a definite ritual with 
feast days succeeding each other and special sacrifices for each day. The selection 
of the sheep and boar as sacrificial animals, would indicate that these animals 
were regarded as sacred to Ashtart. The statement of Lydus that this sacrifice 
came from Corinth is valuable only as showing the existence of a similar worship 
there. It docs not account for the origin of the worship in Cyprus more satis¬ 
factorily than he accounts for the etymology of the name Astarte when he gravely 
derives it from aorf/p. In point of fact both the Corinth and the Cyprus worship 
were derived from Phoenicia.* 


i 11. ASHTART OF MALTA. 

1 “ The people of Gul made and renewed three (sanctuaries). 

2 the sanctuary of the house of Sadam-baal, and the sanctuary 

3 the sanctuary of the houso of Ashtart, and the sanctuary.... 


This inscription is the only evidence I have found bearing on the worship of 
Ashtart in Malta. It alone is, however, sufficient to assure us of the existence 
of a Phoenician colony there, who carried with them the worship of the great 
Semitic goddess. Though there is nothing here to add to our information con¬ 
cerning the nature of this goddess, to find that she had a temple in Malta is 
certainly a tribute to her popularity with the Somites wherever their dwelling 
might be. 

• Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-HIchtor In hi* Kvpros, pp. 118-128, ha* shown from tho art romalns of 
Cyprus and the survival of ancient customs there, tbatTaramuz worship accompanied tho wor¬ 
ship of Ashtart In this Island. On general principles this might a priori have boon regarded as 
certain. Evidences of this worship havo not, so far a* I know, boon found In the extant literary 
remains of antiquity. 
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2 12. ASHTART OF ERYX. 
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Aelian. De Natura Animalivm, IV., 2. 3d Cent. A. D. 

’Ev "Rpwi rr/f XiKi/uac ioprf/ car id, fa xaAoveiv 'A vayiyyia 'Epvxivol re avrol ptvroi xal tcoi fa rjj 
tiKtXhf r&arj ■ 6i Atria rov mfc ioprifc bv6parot • rfa ’A^poilri/v Myouotv farbrdtv tit 
Aifivrjv Axalptiv fa raiait rait *}ptpaic. AbfA^ovci <5 i Apa Taira r6vrtj bu'idtv rex 
paipipcvot • xepianpuv x?.q&6c ttrrtv faravda xApx),etarov • dwcduv at fifa bvx bpCrvrai, 
Xiyovat it 'Epv/itvoi rfa dtbv 6opvfap6vcat Air tX&eiv • aft Ip par a yap 'AQpodfrrK xtpio- 
rtpat livat (fcJovci rt nai rrcniortiiawi rrftvrtt AvQpoxoi • fflcAQovouv 6i ijpepuv favta, 
pin) pin iiaxpirri] rfa upon Ik yt tov xtMyovt rov nopU-ovrot U rift Aifibrjt dparrdat ita- 
xtropbvfv, bvx hov Kara rdf byeXaiat xeXeiASat rdf XoUrat Itvat, rrvp<pvpav 6i, Loxtp 
bw rfa ’AfpoJtnjp 6 T# 0 f ?)piv ’A vaxptuv jdti, xopQvpir/v xov XJryuv • xai XP™V M 
iixaopfar) Qavtiri av, Kal tovto yt /card rfa 'Opfjpov debv rfa bvrfa, fa fativot AvaptXxu 
Xpvafa ' brertt 61 Avry ruv xcpiartpuv rd vfyij rov Xoix/bv, xai iopri) rrAXtv 'Epwivoif 
ra Karay&yia, t< tov tpyov /cat tovto rd bvopa. 


These Phcenician inscriptions testify to the existence of a Semitic Ashtart 
cult at Eryx. From classical writers we have long been familiar with the exist¬ 
ence of a Venus cult at that place, but we have here evidence that if it was not 
originally of Phcenician origin, as seems quite probable, it certainly contained a 
Phoenician element. 

Beyond the fact that an altar of bronze was dedicated to Ashtart at Eryx, 
and the fact that she had a temple there, to which some fragmentary lines not 
quoted here give testimony, we gain no knowledge of the cult from Phcenician 
sources. Aelian, however, in the passage quoted above gives three important 


TAN1TH OF CARTHAGE. 

C. 1. S., No. 203. , , , 

-*?i fy* js niri? nrb 1 
etui mt fon i ?v±> pN 2 
nojD m 3 

mnt^v bw 4 

Of. also C. 7. S , Nos. 202, 205, 210, etc., etc. 
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2 8. ASHTART OF ERYX. 

“ To the lady, Ashtart of Eryx ”. 

“ To Ashtart of Eryx, this altar of bronze which.vowed.” 


“ In Eryx in Sicily there is a feast which the Erycinians themselves and all who 
live in Sicily call Anagogia. The cause of the name of this feast is, they 
say, that at that time Aphrodite departs into Libya. They truly think 
this, inferring it from the fact that there is usually a very great multi¬ 
tude of doves there, but then they are not seen. The Erycinians say that 
as attendants of the goddess, they have gone away, for all men have 
believed and declared that doves are the delight of Aphrodite. But when 
nine days have passed, they see one preeminent in form flying from the 
sea which come3 from Libya, and it is not such as other gregarious 
pigeons, but purple, just as Teian Anacreon sings to us that Aphrodite 
is, for somewhere he calls her purple; but she would also seem to be 
like gold, and this, according to Homer, is the goddess herself, whom he 
sings of as golden. But the clouds of other doves follow her, and the 
Erycinians have a feast again, which is called Katagogia from tins fact.” 


facts. 1. That there were two feasts to Ashtart at Eryx. 2. That these wero 
nine days apart, and 3. That they were connected with the flight of doves which 
were very numerous there, and were sacred to this goddess. This last fact, espe¬ 
cially, is of interest to us, and we shall return to it in our concluding section. 

It would be interesting, if time allowed, to trace this Eryx cult to Rome 
where it was introduced about the close of the second Punic war (cf. Smith’s 
Classical Diet, under Eryx), as it would have been interesting to trace out the 
Phcenician influence at Corinth, mentioned at the close of section 10. It wa3 
originally intended to include in this study the influence of the Ishtar-cult on 
Greece and Rome, but the work has already so far outgrown its original plau, that 
we must content ourselves with an attempt to trace it among Semitic peoples.* 


TANITH OF CARTHAGE. 

“ To the lady Tanith, the face of Baal and to 2 the lord Baal-khammon, which 
3 Ama8htart vowed who is among the people who are *men of Ashtart.” 

• Dr. Richter In his Ifypro*, p. 274. tells us that wbllo dove* wore offered in aacrlflco to other 
deities, they wore kept, in cotes within the sacred precincts of Ashtarte alone. 
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C. I. S., No. 195. "*V? DN 1 ?. 1 

ptfn *?v: [0 rorf? ro 2 
[on 3 

Cf. also a 1 . S., No. 380. *0"D* 4 

St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, II. 4. 

“ Veniebamus etiam nos aliquando adolescents ad spectacula ludibriaque sacri- 
legiorum; spectabamus arreptitios, audiebamus symphoniacos; ludls 
turpissimis, quid diis deabusque exhibebantur, oblectabamur, Coelesti 
virgine, et Berecynthiae raatri omnium: ante eujus lecticam die solemn! 
lavationis ejus, talia per publicum cantitabantur a nequissimis scenicis, 
qnalia, non dico matrem deorum, sed matrem qualicumque senatorum 
vel quorumlibet honestorum virorum, imo vero qualia nec matrem 
ipsorum sceuicorum deceret audire. Habet enim quiddam erga parentes 
humana verecundia, quod nec ipsa nequitia possit auferre. Illam proinde 
turpitudinem obscenorum dictorum atque factorum, scenicos ipsos domi 
suae proludendi causa coram matribus suis agere puderet, quam per 
publicam agebant, coram deOm matre, spec tan te et audiente utriusque 
sexus frequentissima multitudine. Quae si illecta curiositate adesse 
potuit circumfusa, saltern offensa castitate debuit abire confusa. 

Before considering the character of Tanlth and her worship, a word is neces¬ 
sary in justification of her introduction here at all. In the first place then let us 
notice, she is called the |£),* (face of Baal) as Ashtart at Sidon was called 

• This appellation occurs scores of times in the inscriptions from North 
Africa, though reference has been made to but few of them here. As Tanith held 
at Carthage a relation to Baal parallel to that held by Ashtart a Sidon, and by 
IStar to the chief deities of Babylon and Nineveh we find one ground for 
assuming that we have in her a similar divinity though under a different name. 

Again in the first of the inscriptions quoted at the head of this section, diffi¬ 
cult as the word in 1. 4, is (I have in translating assumed it to be equivalent 
to the Hebrew and whatever it may mean, it seems to indicate that Am- 
ashtart, the giver of this cippus, was connected in some way with the worship of 
Ashtart. To find such a woman making an offering to Tanith is another ground, 
though a slight one, for identifying Tanith and Ashtart. And lastly the charac¬ 
teristics of Tanith upon which we are about to dwell, will be found in almost 
every particular to correspond with the characteristics already found to belong to 
Ashtart. 

From the second inscription quoted above we learn that Tanith was a mother 
goddess, and our quotation from Augustine bears witness to the same fact.t To 

• Cf. the of Gen. xxxri. 31. find the note on bpa DJ7 above. 

t G. Hoffmann ingeniously Ctfhgifiore Tanlttra priestly cabalistic name formed from Ashtart. 
Cf. UcJx.r Ktnlu* Ph'Cri. In., p. id. 
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To mother, the lady *Tanith, the face of Baal, aud to the Lord ajjaal- 
khammon. May he hear her voice (and) <bless her.” 


C. I 8., Nos. 398 and 419 describe cippi on which are pictures of rams with 
inscriptions devoting them to Tanith. 


“ We ourselves went once in our youth to view tnese spectacles, and their sacri¬ 
legious sports. We saw those rapt with fury, we heard the pipers aud 
were greatly pleased with the filthy sports, which they acted before gods 
and goddesses, before the Celestial virgin and Berecyntliia, the mother 
of all: before whose litter on the feast day of her purification, such 
things were publicly acted by the wretched actors, as, X will not say 
the mother of the gods, but the mother of no senator or honest man, nay 
nor the mother of the actors themselves ought to hear. Natural modesty 
controls us somewhat towards our parents, nor is vice itself able to 
abolish this. Nevertheless such foulness of obscene speeches and actions, 
as the players would be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the presence of the mother of 
the gods, in sight and hearing of a very great multitude of both sexes, 
which company, though possibly attracted thither by curiosity, ought at 
least when chastity was so shamelessly outraged, to have departed in 
confusion.” 


this mother goddess the two cippi described above give us reason to believe that 
the sheep was a sacred animal. Augustine, moreover, gives us a glimpse of her 
feasts, at which he tells us that obscene songs were sung, and obscene actions 
performed such as would disgrace any people considered honorable by the Roman 
standards of his time. His vivid language, however, lias already sufficiently 
pictured this. Another point must also be noticed. This mother goddess to 
whom such obscene songs were sung seems to be coupled by Augustine with the 
heavenly virgin (virgo coelestis). An identification of the two is indicated by C. 1. 
S ., No. 116, where is made equal to 'AprepiMpof. It would seem then 
that we have *wo Tanitlis corresponding in general to Ishtar of Nineveh and 
Ishtar of Arbela, or to Aphrodite aud Artemis, and that these two were not 
sharply distinguished. Geo. Hoffinann and Prof. W. R. Smith identify Tanith 
with Dido * This identification seems extremely probable. If it be accepted, as 
I believe it should be, tho legend of the death of Dido as related by Timaeus and 
Justinf gives us further valuable information about Tanith. This goddess in her 


» Hoffman, op eil., p. 32 and Smith, Ret. of t/ie Semite, pp. M, 354 and 391. 
t Cf. 8mith’8 IUL of Sem. aa oupra. ^ ^ ^ . 
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character of celestial virgin under the name of Dido was said each year to 
leap from the height of her temple which stood a little outside the city of Car¬ 
thage into the burning pyre prepared below. This idea of the sacrifice of the god 
is one to which Professor Smith finds some parallels in Semitic thought (see Rel. 
of Sm., p. 353). We cannot stop here to investigate its significance. 

Rather is it our task to seek to account for the development of a virgin god¬ 
dess out of the mother goddess with which we have become so familiar in the 
preceding pages. We saw in 1 3 that under the pressure of warlike characteris¬ 
tics given to the Isbtar of Arbela, we had apparently a virgin goddess represented 
to us there, and we found a possible trace of the same thing at Sidon, (see \ 8). 
We cannot claim then that this is wholly an un-Semitic conception. So far as 
appears, however, the idea of a war goddess did not mould the conception in 
North Africa. It would seem rather that with advancing civilization a reaction 

i 14. ATHTAR OF SABAEA. 

The material for the study of any phase of Sabaean civilization or religion 
is as yet exceedingly fragmentary. The inscriptions hitherto discovered are 
comparatively few and these are scattered about in the British Museum, in the 
Louvre, in the Royal Academy and Museum at Berlin, in the royal Turkish 
museum of Tschinilikiosk, and in the hands of private persons. The completest 
collection of. these yet published is contained in the fourth part of the Corjnis 
InscripUotum Semilicarum , issued in 1889, though various volumes of the 
ZD MO., Haldvy’s Etudes Sabhnncs, 1875, Mordtmann and Muller’s Sabdische 


C. I. S., Pars. IV., No. 20. 

' IVMh®|nthrift I ^rr«p / n>ha 

a n | nw n > | D l y 1 ? n 4 n I x ®) © ft rt o j 

I^om in^iMoav h«ili]«jn®|B»inh 
h n v s)sn l 1 4 kn I >x ^) o b v > mu I • ^ 0 V<® is 
„ w 

i yom i lomm i roo 
opoa i orm i orropo i fpnpji i iNDy i 
? "W-■ i crm i lorwno i opom i prm 
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occurred against the gross practices connected with the worship of the old poly- 
androus mother goddess, and embodied itself in these conceptions. It is highly 
probable, too, that the cult of the Phrygian Cybele which was widely known 
throughout the Roman empire influenced the worship of this North Africa celes¬ 
tial virgin, at least in its later forms.* 

It is probably Tanith in her virgin capacity to whom Tertullian refers under 
the name of Demeter or Ceres, when he tells us that it was a common thing in 
his day for wives to abandon their husbands, even putting other women in their 
places and thereafter refusing the embrace of any male even to the farewell kiss 
of a brother, in order to become priestesses of this North African Ceres. Cf. 
Tert. Ad ZJxorem I. 6 and De Exhort . Cast. 13. 

We conclude, therefore, that in the Tanith-Dido of North Africa we have a 
goddess really identical with Ashtart, and that through certain influences she has 
developed here in one of her phases a virgin character. 


2 14. ATHTAR OF S ARAB A. 

Denkmuler, 1883, and Derenbourg’s Jas Monuments Sabtenes et Himyurites du 
Louvre , 1886, are indispensable adjuncts for the study of the Sabaean iuscrip- 
tions.f One has but to collect the material contained in these volumes on any 
special topic, however, in order to be made keenly conscious of how fragmentary 
our information is. We can but look forward with interest to the time when 
Dr. Glaser shall make public the inscriptions he is said to have recovered and 
concerning the import of which so much is claimed, in the hope that they will 
fill some of the lacunae in our present knowledge. 

The inscriptions known to me come from a small area in and around the city 
of San'a, and their chronological order is still a matter about which almost noth¬ 
ing is known, hence no attempt is made to classify the material either geographic¬ 
ally or chronologically. In dealing with the inscriptions, too, I have only selected 
such mentions of Athtar as give some definite information. 

Translation. 

i“[and ‘Ajmkerib and their sons Abukarib, and llkarib 2 made and dug (?) the 
place of their tomb, the abode of rest by the kindness [of Athtar lord] 3of 

Kabid and by the kindness of their chief Agur Yag- (?) -’ar. 4 .. .and 

they committed their burial place to Athtar, the rising from whoever 
offers violence.” 

For another similar inscription see C. 1. S., p. IY, No. 21. 

• It Is of cour*o possible* that this so-called oelestlal virgin wan roally a goddess of Impure 
unmarried love. Tola may seem to some the more probable view. 

t A sketoh of the Grammar of some use to English students Is Riven by I’rJdeaux In TSUA, 
Vol. V. Slnoe this M8. was written, Faeiailus Sccundu* of the lourth part of the Corpu* Irucrip- 
tionum Scmiticarum, Mordtmann’a publication In tho MlUhellunoen dem OrUntalucften bamm- 
lurujen of tho Berlin Museum, and Hommel’s SUd-ArabttcJu ChrutomaUilc havo boon published, 
but all too late ror use In writing this article. 
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O. I. S. t Pars IV, No. 41. 

iBfu^InCg—v^Hslhnihnrivrir^hnf,., 

htn /ao £ I hvi3l'7no2|i®ih)2'io/o2v>ft 

m v t\ • x a-• l > a ? ® [4 v ® v i) | ® a v ? x ? n I s n • g« >, 

xte. mio^oniuxoi a 


C. J. 5., Para. IV, No. 47. 
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Transliteration. 

‘npN I thy I MhK I dd--o*» i •••flhv.-rrno i p I pDrr i mm i 

N“D ! DflJNflD I'pjW 

i nnhy i ktg i “inn i i non i p'ino i lorma i pirn 2 

-i 1 “lnny 1 vsrfrt? 11 \pvtf 

1 thy 1 tyn 1 onoj 3 

Translation. 

1 "Abukarib Yuhatib from Mudbrab and Thiffyan] and Mi[lya]k priests of Aim, 
chiefs of the tribe Mubanif constructed [and founded] 2 and enclosed their 
two houses, Mahwar and Yasar and their temple Kharwar, by the aid of 
Athtar the rising (or of the rising sun) and their god Atktar, possessor 
3 of Gaufat, lord of Aim.” 

Transliteration. 

?? ? 

.jvmhD-o. 1 

. runny 1 lonn^JD 1 m. 2 

.I DpDT I NTQ. 3 

Translation. 

1 .created* (?) and founded (?). 

2 .lord of their water supply Athtar. 

3 .by tho aid and power of their god. 

Transliteration. 

n)ri;mn 1 
znyiyo 2 
n 1 ]yn 3 
nvinaian * 
d 1 byz 1 p m 5 

SHTTlJO 1 ?* 6 

vitd^iwiw 7 
pfirnrwan a 
ilD/mnif o 

nnruMmmo 
n'm itoi.. n 

Translation. 

1 “ Hakhayyathat,. 2 Ma'dibarib.and 8 Uaan. *... .sons of Taur 

_(have dedicated to Athtar of) *Diban, lord of....«an image of gold 

_ 7 because Athtar (saved bis) servant- 8 and his sons Yelian- 

.10 their lord Athtar. 11 all houses.” 

•Tbo Corpua oorrecia in tranalaUng lD^-lnto 1103. This Boexns to bo probable as 0 and 
K are In 8nbacan so nearly alike. 

11 cannot explain line 9. 
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For an altar with the picture of a gazelle’s head on one side of it and an 
inscription dedicating it to Athtar on the other, see Mordtmann and Muller’s 
Sabaische Denkmaler, No. 16. 

For other mentions of Athtar, cf. C. 1. S., P., IV., Nos. 5, 29, 40, 42, and 46, 
Haldvy’s ElucUs Sabtennes, pp. 110, 148, 150, 156, 169, 173, 187, 206, and 234; 
Mord. and Miil., Sab. Denk., pp. 5, 10, 11, 66, 66, and 100 and Derenbourg’s 
Nouvdles EtucUs, No. 7, 9, and 14. 

For an inscription apparently dedicated to Athtar, containing a picture of an 
ox-head, see ZDMQ. y Vol. XXX, p. 289. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes one as he comes to the study of the 
Sabaean Athtar, after having traced the use of this divine name in other lands, 
is that Athtar is of the masculine gender. He is described as again 
and again, and of the gender there can be no doubt. Strange as the fact is we 
must not dwell upon it here, but reserve it as a factor in a future problem. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this connection that Shamash was among the 
Sabaeaus a feminine deity; see Mord. aud Miil., Sub. Denk ., No. 13, where wo find 

com nn^- 

From the first of our quotations made above we learn that Athtar was 
regarded as the special protector of tombs, i. e. the god who warded off violence 
from them by repelling him who offered it. As we noticed then this is confirmed 
by the inscription C. 1. S., No. 21. This fact recalls to our minds the language 
of Tabnith king of Sidon, that to violate his tomb was an abomination to Ashtart 
(Supra, 2 8). By comparing the Sabaean inscriptions, moreover, we find that the 
tomb was the especial care of Athtar a word which I have rendered with 
Mordtmann and Muller, “ the Rising,” but which the two Derenbourgs render 
“ the Eastern.” This is a word the meaning of which it is important to deter¬ 
mine, for if it means simply “ the Eastern,” it may indicate no more than that 
the knowledge of this god reached south-western Arabia from the east, i. e. from 
Babylonia. This, however, seems to me an untenable theory. The character¬ 
istics of Athtar in Sabaea are, so far as we know them, so distinct in every 
particular from those of the Babylonian Ishtar as to indicate a long development 
of the deity on Sabaean soil in such utter unconsciousness of any Babylonian 
influence that it seems entirely incredible that this epithet can betray any con¬ 
sciousness of Babylonian origin. To assume that a simple people could, for so 
many generations as would be necessary to change a feminine to a masculine 
deity, worship Athtar, aud still call him the Eastern god in token conscious or 
unconscious of Babylonian origin would certainly be contrary to our expectations. 
The root oy&, moreover, applie sin Arabic to the sunrise, meaning sometimes 
“ the rising sun,” and then comes to mean east as the word orient does. It would 
seem more probable therefore that Athtar was in a measure identified with the 
rising sun, becoming perhaps not absolutely a sun god, for, as already noted, they 
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regarded Shamash as a deity (cf. M. and M., Sab. J)enk., pp. 20,56 f., and Haldvy, 
Eludes Sab., p. 159 1. 13), but the god of the rising sun. The epithet |p“K^, 
then, would represent this identification. We shall have occasion to revert to this 
idea again where I think this conjecture will receive some confirmation.* 

Our second inscription quoted above, distinguishes, however, between this 
Athtar JplW, and Athtar possessor of Gaufat, lord of Aim. It will be remem. 
bered that in that inscription they are introduced successively as separate deities. 
What the nature of the distinction thus drawn was, or upon what it was based 
there is no means of knowing at present. Some new inscription must rise from 
the dust before this point can be cleared up. A similar distinction is made in an 
inscription transliterated by Haldvy in his Eludes SaMennes, p. 206, between 
Athtar and “injip. The closing line of the inscription reads: “ By the 
grace of Athtar and of Elmakkahu and Dbat-Khaiiiy" 1 and of Athtar Shayyam m .” 
This 0 ry& according to Mordt. and Miill., Sub. Denk. y p. 81, signifies “the 
Patron ” or “ Protector,” so that here Athtar is one deity and “Athtar the pro¬ 
tector” is another. What the nature of the distinction here drawn may bo is as 
in the last case quite obscure. We seem then to have three Atlitaro clearly dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Our third quotation made at the beginning of this chapter makes Athtar the 
“ lord of their water supply.” That this cannot apply to “Athtar the rising ” or 
to “Athtar the possessor of Gaufat and lord of Aim,” is clear from C. 1. S., No. 
41, where in addition to these two, “the god Baskir the lord of their water 
supply,” is mentioned. Whether Athtar as lord of the water supply, and Athtar 
the protector are the same we have no meaus of knowing. One might rather 
conjecture that “Athtar the rising,” to whom tombs were entrusted, would be 
called “ the protector,” but of this too we have no clear proof. Fragmentary as 
the inscriptions are, however, we have three if not four Athtars distinguished, 
one of whom was lord of the water supply. This last is a significant fact, and 
must enter as a factor into the problems which lie before us. It is probable that 
these different Athtars were worshipped originally in different localities and that 
they reflect different growths of local conception. 

Our fourth quotation made above gives clear proof that the gazelle or antelope 
was sacred to Athtar. To this fact Mord. and Miill. call attention (Sa5. Dcnk., p. 
66 ), and it has been generally recognized since the publication of their work by 
such writers as Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. We simply note it here, but shall 
return to it again later on. 


• I do not fool certain that the epithet ipizr Identifies Athtar with the rising sun, as I am 
unable to find any parallel to it in other Scmitlo lands. The only parallel to which I can point is 
in Egypt, where ono god was Identified with the rising sun and another with the noonday sun. 
I have let tho suggestions made in the text stand as tentative and await further light. 

*5 
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From an inscription published by Mordtmann, ZDMO, XXX. p. 289, which 
has an ox-head pictured on one corner similar to the gazelle head of the inscrip¬ 
tion just noticed, and which though too broken for connected reading, seems to 


1 15. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 

It now becomes necessary for reasons which will appear as we advance, to 
glance at the character of the two North Arabian goddesses whose names stand 
at the head of this paragraph. The facts concerning them are scattered through 
a great variety of ancient writers. So far as these writers are accessible to me the 
material is as follows: 

( Herodotus , III. 8.) At6wcov 61 &euv powov xai rf/v Oipaviqv fjytovrai hvat , xal ruv rptx&v 
•njv KOvprJv Ktiflcotiai Qaci xard irtp fiurdv riv AiSncov ict/tAp&ai ’ Kclpovrai 6i irepir- 
p&XOAa vrro^vpuvrti riif xpord^oi?. bvo/i&^ovat 6i rbv pb> CuAwoov ’Opori?., rr}v 61 
Ovpavifr AWJlt, 

Porphyry. 

De Abstineniia , II. 56. 

Kiu Aovparqvol 61 r ft ‘ApafHai xar‘ ir&{ ikootov Wvov Kai6a, Iv i*ro fiopdv tfaxrov. y xpuvrru . 
if i-cAvy. 


Ephraem Syrus. 

Vol. II.,p. 467 E. 

P PP » y 7 P P P P P \ V V 

-a l-oooo >c£. Pa-^ps nop] pioJ 

^iS-i j-.n Jlfl ,-Vc* .| pNVyia.] toxics Zccn 

_ ^ 

Ibid., p. 458,1.1. 
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# * r f f e * p » p p p 

1 ^? ^1? W? 1*-^* .^1 levies ]cct |lo .cci^i-k, 

,cov£ tlVc -aaJ? oAio ,-ijf pL]i covJp 

P^co}^ -aialia 4 )a—j^ lisp 

Ibid., II. 459 C. 

a^io pa-1 .proicJo on ,-PLo |.I.ca.Vo p£ai> ? 
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be dedicated to Athtar, we learn that in all probability the ox as well as the 
gazelle was sacred to that god. 

It is impossible in the present state of our information to make anything like 
a complete sketch of Athtar or enter into a historical outline of his worship, but 
these few points seem tolerably clear. 


§ 15. AL LAT AND AL UZZA OF ARABIA. 

Herodotus , III. 8. 

“They believe only Dionysos and Urania to be gods, and they say that their 
hair is cut in the same way as Dionysos’ is cut; but they cut it in 
circular form, shearing it around the temples. They call Dionysos Oro- 
tal, but Urania Alilat.” 


Porphyry. 

De Abstinenlia , II. 66. 

“ And the Doumatenoi of Arabia, also each year sacrifice a boy, whom they bury 
under the altar, which is of carved stone.* 


Ephraem Syrus. 

Vol. II., p. 467 E. 

“ A pure man or woman conquers in the contest her who is impure, whom they 
reckon with the seven stars. It is the star goddess who gives safety 
to her worshippers, the Ishmaelites, and into our lands is she come whom 
the sons of Hagar adore.’’ 

Ibid ., p. 458 1.1. 

“ The waning moon with Venus they set in the street as an adulteress. They 
name a pair of women among the planets, but they are not names. 
The names which are not separate are names of women full of lust. 
But as to those whose women belonged to all, how could there be among 
them any chastity ? And how could there be among them any recti¬ 
tude, who did not even regulate marriage as the birds do ? ” 

Ibid., p. 459 0. 

“ The dwellings of the Hebrews and the tents of the house of Hagar declare 
that will is ordinance and law. Where are the wild feasts and the 
tinkling bells and the dice playing and the public bidding of the Chal- 
daeans? Who did away with the feast of the raging idol, on whose 
festal day women prostituted themselves ? Did then some star rise on 
those virgins that forthwith they vowed their virginity to prostitution?” 

• It will be seen from the quotation from Porphcry made at the olose of 18 that he Is hero 

speaking’ of a goddess whom he calls Athena. 
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Epiphanius. 

Panarion , LI. 

Tdvro 6i Kai iv Tlhpp n> sr 6Xei \jirjTp6noh( 61 tart rrjf ’Apafjiaf tfrif iariv ’E6dp >) tv raif 
ytypa/i/ihq) iv r£> hi tat ii6uXitp dvra? yivirai Kai 'Apaftirf tfcaAifcrp i(v/t- 
vdvoi rf/v rapdtvov KoAdtwref hvrfjv 'Apafkorl xaaftov ) rovrlartv i<6pr/v i/yow irap&tvov, 
Kai t bv i£ avrfc yeytvrjptvov Oovoiptjv rovrforiv fiovoyevi} riv 6eaz6rou. T ovro 61 
Kal iv 'EXofarr/ ylverai rlj x6Xti kot’ bdivyv ri/v viicra hit iv ry Tlirpa »-al iv 
'A?^av6pii<f. 

Jerome. 

Vita HUarionis , C. 26. 

Quantum autem fuerit in eo studii, ut nullum fratrem quamvis humilem, quam- 
vi8 pauperem praeteriret, vel illud iudicio est, quod vadens in desertum 
Cades ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine mona- 
cliorum pervenit Elusam, eo forte die, quod anniversaria solemuitas 
omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris congregaverat. Colunt 
autem illam ob Luciferum, cujus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est. 


Isaac of Antioch. 

Bickell’s edition, p. 244,1. 449sq. 

. sAsj •'-501 —fcS? ]2y. n.K , . a -ol 
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Quran. 


LIII. 19 sq. 

’/U ^JTfi ^titr four .^t 5 




Ibn Bisham, Vol. I., p. 93. 
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Epiphanius. 

Panarion , LI. 

“ This also in the city Petra (which is the metropolis of Arabia, which is the 
Edom mentioned in the Scriptures) happens thus in that temple and they 
sing hymns in the Arabic tongue to the virgin, calling her in Arabic 
Kaaba, that is they think the woman a virgin and that from her Dusares 
was born, that is to say, the only begotten of the Lord. This also hap¬ 
pens in the city Elausa upon that night that it does in Petra and in 
Alexandria.” 


Jerome. 

Vila miarionis , C. 25. 

“How great was his zeal so that he would pass by no brother, however 
humble or however poor, let this be an example. Going into the desert 
Cades to visit one of his disciples, he came with a countless number of 
monks to Elusa. It happened to be the day on which the annual feast 
had collected all the people of the town in the temple of Venus. They 
worship her instead of Lucifer, to whose worship the nation of the 
Saracens is devoted.” 


Isaac of Antioch. 

Bickell’s edition, p. 244,1. 449 sq. 

“ To her, the star goddess, the tribe of the sons of Ilagar offer sacrifice, and 
their women, like all women, are some of them beautiful and some ugly. 
After the Arabian women perceive concerning the sun what is right, 
they renounce for it that star goddess which they worshipped in a vain 
hope.” 


Quran. 

LIII. 19 sq. 

What then do you think of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and Manat, that other third 
goddess ? Do you have male children, and God female ?” 


lbn Iiisham, Vol. I., p. 98. 

“Then Abd-ul-Muttalib went out at the time this was told him about the 
Koralsh and said, know ye that I have commanded to clear out the Zem- 
zem.” 


Ibid., p. 94. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib said to his son Al-Harath, withdraw from me until I 
search and by God, I will dig deeper according as I commanded. And 
when they knew that he would not desist they made clear the space be¬ 
tween him and the hole, and they joined with him. And he had dug 
only a little way when the interior appeared to him. Then he magnified 
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Ibn Kutaiba, p. 60. 
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I., 837,11. 
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Ibid., HI., 664,1. 
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God and declared that he had told the truth. And when the hole had 
been enlarged by him he fouud in it two gazelles of gold.” 

Ibid. 

“And Abd-ul-Muttalib accompanied the people to the gate of the Ka'aba and 
put in the gate the gazelles of gold.” 

Ibn Kutaiba, p. 60 . 

“And he (Abu Sahib) is the one who stole the gazelles of the Ka'aba.” 

Yalcut , I., 837. 

“ Tar'uz, the flowing fountains (the waw quiesces and is silent), is a well known 
town in Harran.” 

Ibid., III., 664,1. 

“ You can distinguish between Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. Al-Lat, an idol, belonged to 
Thakif, and Al-Uzza, a thorn tree, belonged to the Ghatafan, who wor¬ 
shipped her and had built for her a temple and appointed for her guards.” 

Ibid., 1. 6. 

“ Abu-ul-Mauzir“ says, after mentioning Manat and Al-Lat, ‘ Then they choose 
Al-Uzza, and she is younger thau Al-Lat and Manat, and I have also 
found Arabs named for her Abd-al-Uzza.’” 

Ibid., 1.16. 

“ And the Arabs and the Koraish named themselves for her Abd-al-Uzza. 
And the greatest of her idols was among the Koraish, aud they used to 
worship her and were guided by her and approached her with sacriflces.” 

Ibid., p. 667,1. 2. 

“And as to Al-Uzza, the Koraish were especially worshipping her without the 
others, with sacrifices and pilgrimages.” 

Ibid., 773. 2. 

“Abu-ul-Manzir says Al-Uzza had a slaughtering place where they kill her 
offerings. It was called the Ghabghab.” 

From such passages in the Quran as that quoted above we learn that the 
Arabs had in Mohammed's time three goddesses whom they regarded as daughters 
of Allah. Of these, according to Ibn al Kalbi, quoted by Yakut, Manat was the 
oldest. She seems to have been a goddess of fortune like the old Hebrew gods 
Gad and Meni and the Greek Of her and her character, therefore, we need 
not speak further here. 

Al-Lat was younger than Manat. She was especially worshipped at Tfiif, 
where her image was a four square white rock, still pointed out in Mohammedan 


• The same as Ibn-al-Kalbl. 8co Wollhausen‘8 RaU AraMtcte IfeUUnthum*. p. 9. 
t Wellbausen, op. cii., p. 26. 
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times under the mosque,* and was held in high honor by all the Koralsh and the 
Arabs. She was also worshipped, as one of DeVogue’s Nabathaean inscriptions 
testifies, among the Nabatbaeans, by whom she was regarded as the mother of 
the gcds.f Her worship seems to have been widely extended, for Herodotus, as 
we have seen, speaks of her as a goddess of the Arabs under the name ’A m\&?, 
and her name is also found on inscriptions at Higr, Salkad and Palmyra. J From 
Epiphanius we have seen that an annual feast at Petra, the old Nabathasan capi- 
ital, was celebrated to the virgin or unmarried mother of the Nabathiean male 
god Dusares or Dhu-’l-Shara, which must have been a feast to Al-Lat.^ This 
would indicate that she was at that time a polyandrous goddess or a goddess of 
unmarried love. Her images wherever found or mentioned seem to have been 
mere stones or mat&baa. She seems to have a solar character, and among the 
Nabatlneans was coordinated with the sun.|| The earliest mention we have of 
her is that in Herodotus, in the fifth century B. C. 

Al-Uzza, according to Ibn al Kalbi in Yakut, quoted above, was the youngest 
of the three daughters of Allah. Her worship seems to have its main seats 
at Nakhla and Mecca, although other considerations indicate that it was very 
wide-spread. We haVe looked at the testimony of Ibn al Kalbi to the effect that 
she was the goddess most highly honored by the Koraish. They celebrated an 
annual feast to her.lf It appears from our Jerome passage that the Arabs wor¬ 
shipped their supremo goddess under the form of the planet Venus. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Syrian Fathers Ephraem and Isaac of Antioch. Ephraem tells us 
moreover, of rites connected with her worship which he calls Chaldean, and which 
resemble the rites of Ishtar at Babylon and Ashtart at Byblos. He represents 
the goddess herself as an adulteress, her devotees as not regulating marriage even 
as the birds do and her festivals as times when virgins prostituted themselves. 
There can, therefore be little doubt that the goddess here described was a polyan¬ 
drous patroness of unmarried love. As the Westerns persistently believed that 
the worship at Mecca was Aphrodite worship, all these characteristics and this 
identification with the planet Venus are thought to belong to Al-Uzza, who was 
especially worshipped there.** It is interesting in this connection to recall the 
account given by Theodolus, the son of Nilus, that the Arabs of the Siniatic pen¬ 
insula “ knew no god either of spirit or made with hands, but worshipped the 
morning star.”tt When we recall also the dove idol in the Ka'aba and the sacred 
doves around it, and remember what Ibn Hisliam and Ibn Kutaiba have told 
about the finding of the golden gazelles in the sacred Zemzem and their preserva¬ 
tion in the Ka'aba, it is very difficult to escape the conclusion that Al-Uzza, the 
pre-Islamic goddess at Mecca had the same characteristics as Ashtart, to whom 
the dove and gazelle were sacred elsewhere. 


• Smith, Kinihlp, p. 293. t Wellhausen, op. ctt., 28, and Smith's Kimhip, 292. 

J Wellhausen. op. ett., 28. t Cf. also Smith's Kinship. I Wellhausen, op. ett., 29. 

1 WellhauBen, op. ett., p. 86. *• 8mlth, Ktmhtp, 294 and 295; Wellhaueen, op. ett., p, 36. 

tt Smith, KintMp, 19T. Wellhausen, op. ctt., 87. 
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It would seem, then, that Al-Lat and Al-TJzza were both polyandrous mother 
goddesses, worshipped by rites of prostitution. Al-Lat means “ the goddess ” 
and “Al-Uzza, “ the mighty one,” so that both are appellatives, and as W. K. 
Smith points out,* were probably originally but different appellatives for the 
same goddess. 

As we have noticed, Al-Lat appears as a name in the Dfth century B. C., but 
Al-Uzza did not appear till much later, and then threw the old name much 
into the shade.f We have probably, then, to deal with one goddess and not 
with two. 

But another interesting fact remains. Wellhausen points outj that Tar'uz, 
the name of a place near Harran, is probably the Tor (or Taur) of Uzza. Tar’uz, 
moreover, was a land of gardens, and taur seems to mean “ well watered,” so that 
this garden land would seem to be “the well watered land of Uzza.” Now 
another Arabic word for “ well watered land ” is atkari, which W. R. Smith con¬ 
nects (Bel. of the Semites, p. 97, n.) with the god Athtar, so that we havo here a 
probable connection of both Al-Uzza and Athtar with well-watered land. This 
connection the golden gazelles found in the Zem-zem would tend to establish, 
since the gazelle was sacred to both Ashtart and Athtar, and the Zem-zem was 
sacred to Al-Uzza. This naturally suggests some organic connection between 
these two deities themselves. Wellhausen indeed suggests (op. tit., p. 42) that 
Uzza may be a translation of Athtar. While, for reasons which will appear later, 
we cannot accept this suggestion as it stands, yet when we recall that this Arabic 
goddess was like the primitive Igtar and like Ashtart a goddess of unmarried love, 
that to her as to Ashtart the dove was sacred, that to her as to Ashtart and Athtar 
the gazelle was sacred, that she is, perhaps, connected with wells and well watered 
land, we must admit the very great probability that these Arabic goddesses were 
originally Athtars, and that in the lapse of centuries first Al-Lat and then Al-Uzza 
displaced that name. It must be said, it is true, that our definite sources of infor¬ 
mation are all late—that we get most of it from the fourth century A. D. and that 
some of these traits of likeness may have been borrowed from Ashtoreth in Syria. 
Prof. W. R. Smith thinks that that is the case with the dove as he finds little 
trace in Arabic names of the dove as a sacred bird.3 This, however, could not be 
said of the gazelle or antelope, which was so associated with the worship of this 
mother goddess in Arabia that women were often compared by Arabians to ante- 
lopes.j That these animals were sacred to what is in character practically the 
same deity over one broad stretch of country' from Phceuicia to Sabiea is in itself 
a strong argument in favor of the fundamental identity of the worship. And, 
moreover, the very fact that the sacredness of the dove could be borrowed from 


• Kinship, 295. * WeJlhausen, op. elt„ 38. t Wollhausen, op. ctL, 4L 

$ Kinship, p. 197. I Smith, Kinship, p, 195. 
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Syria, if borrowed it is, indicates the existence of an Arabian goddess so like 
Ashtoreth that the Arabians themselves found no difficulty in completing the 
worship of their own goddess from that of the Syrian deity. 

It must also be borne in mind that it might be very plausibly argued that 
notwithstanding the apparent organic connection of these deities and 1 the proba¬ 
bility that they originated in the same circle of ideas, there is no evidence that 
the name Athtar was known in northern Arabia, and that the absence of all 
trace of it in Arabic literature shows that it arose after the northern Arabs were 
separated from the rest of the Semitic stock. This possibility is so formidable 
that it prevents us from asserting positively that Athtar was known in northern 
Arabia; but on the other hand it must be remembered that we have no Arabic 
literature before the sixth century A. D. and that it would be quite possible for 
the name Atlitar or its north Arabic equivalent to co-exist by tire side of Al-Lat 
for centuries and yet disappear before the literary era. That in all probability 
this was the case the name Ashtar-Chemosh of the Moabite stone (1.17) gives us 
ground for supposing. We know from the Nabathroan inscriptions that Al-Lat 
was known in the same general region as Moab, and though Ash tar in the name 
Ashtar-Chemosh seems to be masculine (which it would of course be where 
applied to a masculine deity like Chemosh) it nevertheless indicates the use of the 
name in the very region where we have supposed it to exist. If, moreover, the 
Nabath roans had used it of their own chief deity, Al-Lat, it would have been of 
course feminine as in Babylonia. 

The consideration, moreover, that Athtar and Al-Uzza are both connected 
with wells and self-irrigated land, in which connection we shall find that the 
name Athtar or Istar most probably originated, seems to so turn the scale of prob¬ 
ability that we may not only infer from the facts cited that this name was known 
in northern Arabia, but hope that future discoveries will enable us to prove it 
beyond dispute. 


I 16. PROBLEMS. 

It is now necessary to glance at some problems connected with the cult of 
IStar. Having reviewed the material in the various fields and so far as possible 
ascertained the facts in each portion of the territory, we are now in a 
position to face such problems. Of the real kinship of the deities heretofore 
treated it is unnecessary to speak. No one will doubt that Ishtar, Ashtart, 
Ashtoreth and Athtar are etymologically the same. 

1 . The first problem which confronts us may be stated thus: Was this 
divine name native among the south as well as among the north-Semites, or was 
it borrowed by the southern Semites from the northern ? 

This question we have already dealt with in part in our sections on Athtar 
and Al-Lat and Al-Uzza. We ought perhaps to confess that the materials extant 
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are too scanty to enable us to decide it absolutely. The only facts which seem to 
favor the supposition of borrowing are the peculiar correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages, e. g. in their pronouns; and the epithet 
As we have already seen, this epithet is capable of quite a different 
explanation from that which suggests borrowing, and before we can assert that 
the linguistic correspondences indicate such an intercourse between the peoples of 
South Arabia and Babylonia as would make borrowing possible, we must know 
more than is yet known of the original home of the Semites and the order of their 
separation in dispersing to their various national abodes. It must be remembered 
that it is quite as possible that the causes of the correspondences between the 
Sabaean and Babylonian languages and civilizations are shrouded in the mysteries 
of this larger problem of the order of Semitic national separation, as that they lie 
within the range of intercourse between the two peoples after their separation. 

Moreover I think it may be said that all the facts known except those men¬ 
tioned would indicate that Athtar is quite as much a native deity in South Arabia 
as Istar is in Babylonia or Ashtart in Phoenicia. The difference of the gender of 
the deity in Sabaea, which could only be accounted for by a long and independent 
development on Sabaean soil, the conception of the deity as the guardian of 
tombs, as the god of the water supply, and his apparent association with the 
riBlng sun, all so different from the known characteristics of the Babylonian 
Ifitar would indicate that Athtar was as much at home in Sabaea as Istar was in 
Babylonia. And further, if our conjectures concerning the probable use of Athtar 
in North Arabia in ancient times (see §16) be of any value, the worship of 
Athtar was not confined to Sabaea but extended very widely over northern 
Arabia. In this case the probability that Athtar was as much a native South- 
Semitic deity as Istar was a native Nortli-Semitic deity would be rendered 
certain. On the whole, then, it may be said that the known facts seem to 
indicate that the Athtar cult was not borrowed from North Semitic. 

2. Our second problem is: where did this divine name originate ? Was it in 
the primitive Semitic home before the separation of the Semitic peoples or at 
some later time ? As soon as this problem is stated it becomes evident that its 
answer depends very largely upon the answer found to our first problem, for if it 
could be shown that the South Semites borrowed the name from the North 
Semites, the probability would be that the name IStar or Athtar, or whatever it 
was originally, sprang up after the separation of the Semitic nationalities. If, 
however, we follow the opinion indicated by the preponderance of the factors of 
of our last problem, that such borrowing did not occur, the probability that this 
name reaches back for its beginnings to the home of the primitive Semites would 
be of considerable weight. We saw, too, in our study of the Ifitar of Erech, 
reason to believe that that goddess originated in the most primitive conditions of 
human society known to us—a totemistic polyandrous or promiscuous matri- 
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archate, and while the facts there brought out existed perhaps centuries after the 
separation of the Semitic peoples, the widely extended use of the name Istar, 
would, unless some borrowing from north to south can be shown, lead us strongly 
to suspect that these or very similar conditions existed in the primitive Semitic 
home and that there this name originated. It must be said that we find traces at 
Erech of the oldest form of this cult. This may, however, indicate no more than 
that at Erech a civilization arose which preserved the memory of this primitive 
worship in literary monuments which have had the good fortune to survive till 
our time, while nearly all traces of this cult elsewhere at times equally early have 
disappeared. But if this divine name originated in primitive Semitic times, and 
if we could determine with any accuracy its meaning, the search for a locality 
where such a name could originate would enter as one element into the much 
vexed question of where the Semitic race took its rise. 

3. We must next consider whether this divine name was originally the name 
of a specific deity or whether it was itself an appellation or title. Bearing upon 
this problem we have the facts gathered in the preceding sections with reference 
to the characters of the deities to which the name was applied. These deities were 
in all North Semitic lauds goddesses of fertility and love except in special cases where 
they were virgin goddesses, and in these cases the causes which produced the vir¬ 
gin goddesses out of the goddesses of productivity could be traced. In South 
Semitic territory at least one of these deities was connected with the water supply 
which in its turn is closely connected with the conception of fertility. We have 
seen, too, the I&tar of Babylon called the “ bringer forth of verdure ” (see p. 16). 
These facts are parallel in almost every particular to the characteristics of the 
Phoenician and Canaanitish Baal, as they are exhibited in Prof. Smith’s analysis, 
Bel of Sem., pp. 92-101. As t)ie characters of Baal and Istar are so nearly par¬ 
allel we may perhaps look for a similar analogy in their names. Now Baal we 
know was a mere title originally—a title of such easy, natural and general appli¬ 
cation that it was applied to different deities, but which gradually clung to cer¬ 
tain ones as a proper name. We can watch as has already been noticed (see \ 3), 
the changes from the title to the name in some cases. Analogy, then, would lead 
us to expect something similar in the case of Istar, and the many I§tars of kin¬ 
dred yet varying characteristics, widely scattered throughout the Semitic domain 
confirm the suggestion of analogy that some widely popular title was applied to 
many local goddesses, until the goddess if she ever had another name lost it and 
came to be known by the title only. The I8tar title would antedate in time the 
Baal title by as much as a matriarchate antedates individual property in the soil 
and what Professor Smith in his Kinship calls baal marriages. 

In the case of Ifitar, moreover, as we have noticed above, the consciousness 
that the word was a title seems to have been largely lost, though its use in 
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Assyrian in the sense of “ goddess” betrays a feeling that there was in the word 
a larger meaning than attaches to most proper names. 

4. If, then, this divine name be a title what is its meaning? The wide¬ 
spread conception of fertility, productivity and love connected with this name 
would indicate that either it should mean, as bual does, the possessor of produc¬ 
tive, i. e. self-ini gated land, or some term signifying productivity itself. It is 
evident, however, that we cannot go into the meaning of the word without 
discussing its etymology, and this brings us face to face with the question, is the 
name of Semitic or of non-Semitic origin'? Professor Sayce— Hibbert Lectures for 
1887, p. 258 sq.—maintains the non-Semitic origin of Etar on the ground that it 
lacks the feminine ending and that among the Babylonians themselves the gender 
of Etar is sometimes uncertain. This could not have been the case, he thinks, 
among a Semitic people, to whom the distinction of gender seemed so absolutely 
necessary. The main reasons which he urges, however, are founded on the 
astronomical tablet III It. 53, 80-39, which by no means necessarily indicates 
that Etar was masculine, for even if the star Dilbat was sometimes masculine 
I§tar did not, as Sayce supposes, originate in its worship. The fa?t that her name 
is often used with a masculine form of the verb can be paralleled in the case of 
other goddesses, e. g. Allat in the poem of IStar’s Descent. The omission of the 
sign of the feminine ending from Etar, moreover, is paralleled in Sabaean by the 
name of the goddess Shamas, which bears no feminine ending (see supra, 3 14, 
and Mordt. and Mull., Sab. Denk ., No. 13,1. 1). If, however, as we have found 
abundant reason to believe the name Etar originated in a matriarchal society, it 
originated when the chief divinity was without any sign of gender understood to 
be a goddess. In this it would differ from the first from such names as Bilit, 
Zarpanit, Tashmit, etc. The addition of a feminine ending in Aslitart and Ash- 
toreth would be but a natural later assertion of the Semitic feeling for gender in 
Phoenicia and Palestine, while in Babylonia the shorter form might through long 
use survive without a feminine ending. We find no sufficient basis then for 
asserting the non-Semitic origin of Etar, while all that we have learned of her 
character and history and the diffusion of her worship would lead us to look for a 
Semitic origin. We may, I think, claim with Zimmem (Ba&. Buss., p. 38 sq.), 
who follows Schlottmann, and with Delitzsch ( Assyr. Oram., p. 181), that the 
word is good Semitic. But having reached this conclusion we have a still more 
difficult task to determine what the word means. It is a quadriliteral of no 
usual Semitic type. On the analogy of certain Arabic quadrilitorals an ety¬ 
mology might be attempted on the theory that the quadrilateral IHW was 
made by a prefixed tf. For example, from JJ5 to be heavy we have jXic to bear 
heavy dusters of dales (see Imrul-Kais, Moallakat, 1 . 35, and Lane’s Arabic Lex., 
p. 1953), perhaps also from to take away, we have to go wrong or 
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be awkward (Lane, 1959), etc. On this analogy in&V would come from the 
root with a prefixed y. So far as I have been able to discover, however, 
no satisfactory etymology can be offered from this stem, i. e. an etymology which 
will explain the union of the name with the characteristics we have found to 
belong to I5tar, and shall not be too abstract for the primitive people among 
whom, as we have seen, Ifitar must have had her origin. 

We are led, therefore, to look for the meaning of the word Ishtar from a root 
with inserted after the second radical. This is the solution proposed by 
both Zimmem and Delitzsch in the references given above (p. 69), though they 
differ as to the method of the f) insertion, Delitzsch suggesting with an interroga¬ 
tion that the fi was inserted originally after the first radical as in the eighth form 
of the Arabic verb, and that then a metathesis between the ^ and has occurred 
similar to that known in Hebrew and Aramaic between a first radical $ and a 
preformative ; while Zimmern maintains that the fi was inserted originally 
after the second radical. After a careful search for analogies I am inclined to 
concur in the opinion of Zimmern, as I can find no clear evidence of such meta¬ 
thesis as Delitzsch supposes, unless it be in the one word which he offers as analogy, 
and which is equally well explained by Zimmern’s theory. On the other hand 
several, though by no means numerous, analogies can be produced in favor of a 
word formation in Semitic with /I inserted after the second radical. Delitzsch 
gives in Assyrian the word kuStdru ‘tent,’* while Zimmernt claims as such a 
formation the Hebrew word fnrOtf ‘a tube’ or ‘spout’ (Zech. iv. 12), and 
StadeJ counts the Ethiopic quadrilateral verbs khartama 4 to be unfortunate ’ or 
‘ wretched,’ kuestara 4 to cleanse * or ‘ scour,’ gafte'e 4 to turn about,’ and /cantasa 
1 to pluck ’ or * gather,’ as formations of this kind. 

He claims that although the last example cited has $ instead of t, that the f 
was developed out of an original t under the influence of the preceding k. These 
examples, though few, come from widely different parts of the Semitic area, and 
are for that very reason the more significant. Along then with kuSUlru, fWOV, 
khartama , kuestara , gafte'e, and kantasa we may put our I§tar or Athtar or what¬ 
ever its original form may have been, and look for its etymology in a stem 
or Jic.. The etymology actually offered by Zimmern (op. cit., p. 39), is from the 
stem a synonym of “){^n ‘ to bind,’ * to unite,’ which makes Ishtar mean 
4 a union ’ or 4 combination.’ He thinks that this etymology suits- the meaning 
demanded by the expression (offspring of the flock) of Deut. 

vii. 18. 

This etymology, however, is far from satisfactory. It is altogether too 
abstract for a people as primitive as we have shown those to be among whom 


AMyr. Gram., p. 181. 


t Dab. Bum., p. 38. 


* ThatwOrter Qt'eztprache, p. 41. 
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IStar originated, and offers no satisfactory connection between the name and the 
character of iStar. 

A much more satisfactory etymology may be found by deriving Atlitar from 
the Arabic Ji c “ to fall ” by inserting a cj after the second radical. The 
thus formed would have both a transitive and an intransitive meaning. Its 
transitive sense would apply to the mother meaning “ she who makes fall ” or 
“casts forth,” and its intransitive sense to the young as “that which falls” or 
“ is cast forth.” This etymology would naturally arise among a primitive people 
whose imagination would be greatly impressed by the birth of animals. It would 
seem that the intransitive use of this word has survived in the Hebrew fnflBty 
referred to above. 

The probability of this etymology is somewhat increased when we notice that 
rnrU£^)7 In Deut. vii., etc., is made parallel to “ fcetus,” used for the 

young of cattle and coming from a stem which apparently means “ to cast forth,” 
while “ ox,” “ a young camel,” and the Ethiopic bakuer “ firstborn,” are 
from a stem meaning “to burst forth” or “split.” 

The transitive use of Athtar would, as has been said, apply to the mother, 
and is preserved to us in the name of the widely worshipped Semitic mother 
goddess. 

Professor Smith has shown (Rd. of Sem., Lect. Ill), how in early times the 
gods were thought to haunt certain localities, especially those whose soil was self- 
irrigated and productive. In a society where the goddess is a mother, the highest 
government known being that of the mother, the deity which inhabits an oasis 
and dwells in its spring would necessarily be a mother goddess, and the verdure 
and trees would be considered her offspring. 

This seems actually to have occurred among the ancient Semites, for we find 
Athtar in Sabaea connected with wells, and Ishtar in Babylonia called the “ pro¬ 
ducer of verdure.” Thus the idea of maternity was extended to the vegetable 
world. 

The etymology here offered, if not the true one, has, I think, the advantage of 
satisfying all the known conditions of the case better than any other yet proposed.* 

5. The next problem which confronts us is how to account for the great 
variety of aspects assumed by the deities bearing this name in the various parts 
of the Semitic area, ranging as they do from the old polyandrous mother goddess 
of the Gilgamish epic to the celestial virgin of North Africa, and the masculine 


• We have in Hebrew and In Aramaic "to be rich." It may be that those are con¬ 
nected with our root "That which falls" being equal to "outcome," "rlchee," "off¬ 

spring." It is also possible that the root moaning may have boon "offspring,” and “that 
which falls" may be a derived meaning. These posslblliUos, however, would not affect tho ety¬ 
mology offered above. 
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deity of Sabaea. This problem Professor Smith has already solved for us in so 
far as solution is possible, in the Rel. of the Sem., pp. 55-76. He has there shown 
how, as the organization of society advanced and the matriarcliate gave way to a 
patriarchate, the old independent mother goddess would become the wife of a 
male deity, and then as monarchy arose, a queen. All this we have found, 
moreover, in the Igtars of Nineveh and Babylon and the Ashtarts of Sidon and 
Carthage. He points out, also, how under the same influence this god of pro¬ 
ductivity apparently continued in Sabaea to hold the supreme place as a male 
deity instead of being subordinated to another as the female. This accounts for 
all except the development of possible virgin goddesses, and the growth of these 
we have already traced under the various influences of war, advancing civilization 
and foreign influence. 

6. Our next problem is to solve the astral developments of the Ishtar cult— 
to explain how this deity became connected with Venus in Babylonia, the moon 
and Venus in Phcenicia, the sun and Venus in Arabia, and apparently the rising 
sun in Sabaea. The fact that the same deity is connected with three heavenly 
bodies is itself proof that the deity did not originate in astral worship. 

The solution of this lies, I think, in the fact that the identification of deities 
with heavenly bodies was a later development, and did not occur until the Semitic 
peoples had separated and different systems of mythology had grown up in their 
various homes. The identification of I§tar with heavenly bodies will, at all 
events, be found to correspond to these local myths. It would also seem that in 
each country the idea of identifying deities originally chthonic with a heavenly 
body did not arise until some of these celestial bodies had been themselves deified, 
or until they heard that such was the case elsewhere. In Babylonia and Assyria 
where the Moon-god was regarded as the father of the Sun-god, and Ishtar as the 
wife or sister of the Sun-god, she would naturally be identified with the brilliant 
Venus which plays so beautifully about the sun, while in Phoenicia where she was 
the wife of Baal, and Baal seems to have been identified with the Sun-god, she 
would becomo the Moon-goddess, since the moon was here regarded as the com¬ 
panion, not the father of the sun. 

In Arabia, where Al-Lat was the real Baal, she was herself identified with 
the sun, while in Sabaea, where Slmmas was an independent Sun-goddess and 
Athtar the real Baal, Athtar seems to have been identified with the rising sun, 
which may have been thought to well represent the god who caused plants and 
men to spring into being. 

The identification of Ashtart with Venus seems to have been borrowed from 
Babylonia, while the identification of Al-Uzza with the same planet, I cannot at 
present explain, knowing so little of the myths of ancient Arabic heathenism. 

7. The problem next ariseshow account for the great variety of animals 
sacred to these deities—the eagle, horse, lion and jackal at Erech, the lion among 
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the Suti, perhaps the ox at Babylon, perhaps also the lamb in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the sheep and perhaps the dog in Palestine, the bull, gazelle, dove 
and boar in Phoenicia, the sheep, boar and dog in Cyprus, the dove at Eryx, the 
sheep at Carthage, the dove and gazelle in Arabia, and the gazelle and perhaps 
the ox in Sabaea. Did the IStar cult originate where all these animals are found, 
or as the Semitic people dispersed did various local conditions make different 
animals sacred? General probability as well as the peculiarly local character 
given to the story of the killing of Tammuz by the boar on mount Lebanon, would 
indicate that the latter alternative contains the true solution, viz: that various 
local causes have made different animals holy in different places, and that possibly 
local cults have been absorbed into the IStar cult. And yet the case of the gazelle, 
sacred to what was, in all probability, originally the same deity, over a wide 
stretch of territory from Phoenicia to Sabaea, indicates a certain organic unity in 
a portion of the IStar cult, in a part, at least, of the territory. 

8. The last problem we shall notice is: what is the origin and underlying 
thought in the Tammuz wailing, and what connection has it with IStar worship ? 

We have found this wailing custom at Erech, Nineveh, in Palestine aud 
Phoenicia, and at Nineveh and in Phoenicia have found it explained by different 
local myths. Lenormant in his Sur le Nom Tammuz , thinks he can trace the 
Hebrew form of the name back to a root HO* aid the Assyrian form back to a 
root nn or m, and he thinks that these names are both traceable to Babylonia, 
where they existed side by side. The root HO is found in the Arabic ^o, which 
means ‘a fruit tree,’ k a cluster of fruit,’ ‘a bunch of bananas,’ etc. (see Lane’s 
Lex., p. 2744). 

One would not feel like putting much confidence in this etymology by itself, 
but if we should find it to fit into known facts we could give it more credence. 
J. G % Frazer in his “Qolden Bough," published in 1890, Yol. I, pp. 278-296, 
shows from a very wide induction of facts a strong probability that Tammuz was 
connected with vegetation* Some of his material, which he takes from Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures for 1887, is from Assyrian sources, but as the material is yet 
unpublished it is not accessible to me. From what we have been led to assume 
concerning the original nature of IStar this is just what we should expect. 
Tammuz, moreover, is defined in II R. 36, 54 as lib-libbi or “ the offspring,” and 
in a mythological document in II R. 59, col. 2,1. 9 Ishtar is called his mother. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that Tammuz and the myths connected with 
him had their origin in some ancient tree worship in connection with the primitive, 
natural shrines of IStar, where perhaps some never-failing spring represented the 
goddess and some sacred tree her son. 


• Cf. also Smith’s Rel. of the Semites, p. 392 sq. 
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Professor Smith remarks that “the legends of the death of the gods are 
ordinarily the projections into mythology of the rules of sacrificial ritual.”* If 
this be true we are to look for the origin of Tammuz wailing in sacrificial customs 
rather than in the vicissitudes of the vegetable world. Perhaps we shall not go 
far astray, then, if we suppose that the customs of wailing began as a ceremony 
of mourning for the death of some sacred animal slain in sacrifice, such as exists 
among the Toda’s of South India to this day.t Later a different explanation was 
sought for the wailing, an explanation more in accord with advancing civilization, 
and the sacrificial rite was projected into the myth of the death of Tammuz, and 
evidence sought for its support from the periodical withering and death of the 
foliage of the sacred tree. 

In some such way as this the nucleus of these Tammuz myths was probably 
formed. When once formed the reviving vegetation of the tree would naturally 
lead to the addition to the myth of the resurrection of the god. 

It only remains for us to recall at how early a date we found traces of this 
myth at Erech, and to note how it was modified from age to age, reflecting the 
civilization of successive centuries and the local conditions of different countries 
in turn. For example, at Erech in the age represented by the Gilgamish epic, 
Tammuz is the rejected husband of a veritable vixen of a goddess; at Nineveh in 
the age represented by “ Igtar’s Descent,” he is the beloved husband of Istar’s 
youth, to redeem whom from death she visits Hades, leaving the world in danger 
of depopulation from the lack of desire caused by her absence; while in Phoenicia 
he is slain by a boar, but comes to life again after certain days, when Ashtart is 
congratulated for his restoration by peculiar and special sacrifices. 

In conclusion it is only necessary to remark that the problems here discussed 
are all so very obscure that the remarks made upon them are offered as tentative 
suggestions rather than absolute solutions. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions at least point in the direction from which the final solutions may be 
expected.!? 


• Rd. of 0le Sem.. p. 326 n. 

+ Smith’s Rd. of the Sem.. p. 281. 

1 I Old not notice until after writing the above explanation of the origin of Tammuz walling 
that Prof. W. R. Smith had anticipated mo la the application of his theory to this particular 
case. See Rd. of Sem.. p. 382 n. 

C Richter in big Kypros (published since this M8. was wrltton)-r«2*, p. 130 and Plate LXX VI. 
has described some ton wooden Idols found la Astarte shrines In Cyprus. Some of these show, 
clearly the form of the tree, while some of them are carved so as partially to represent a female 
figure. Ono of them ropreeents three rude figures of women dancing around a tree. These 
figures throw much light on the genesis of Iliar and strikingly confirm the theory of the origin 
of Ishtar suggested above. For a line of proof of the vegetable relations of IS tar of. Richter, 
op. ctf., p. 388. 



PRAYER OF THE ASSYRIAN KING ASURBANIPAL. 
(OIR. 650 B. 0.) 

By James A. Craxg. 

(Read bofore tho Philological Society of the University of Michigan.) 

The following prayer is inscribed upon a clay tablet, K. 1285, which is con¬ 
tained in the British Museum collection of Assyrian antiquities. I copied the 
tablet in August, 1892, together with many more during that and the present 
year, some of which I hope shortly to publish. When I undertook to publish and 
translate this text I was not aware that any translation of it had been given, 
except the one mentioned by Bezold, Cat., by Oppert {Fragments Mythologiques, 
pp. 80, f.), which I have not been able to consult. A few days ago, however, I found 
that a translation of it had appeared from the pen of Mr. Strong in Vol. VI of 
The Rec. of the Past (New Series). Mr. Strong promises the text with a philo¬ 
logical commentary in the Proceedings of the Ninth Inter. Congr. of Orientalists. 
This volume has already appeared, but my copy has not yet reached me. 

As some of the signs are scarcely legible and the prayer is one of great value 
not only from a religious but also from a linguistic standpoint, I have not hesi¬ 
tated to publish the results of my own work upon it, especially as they differ 
considerably from Mr. Strong’s in the translation. There may be a difference in 
the texts also. Mr. Strong declares that Mr. Oppert’s translation is incompre¬ 
hensible in many cases. The notes added are not intended to be exhaustive, nor 
are some of them advanced as the only possible explanation of the words, but 
merely as the ground of my rendering, after having carefully considered the 
possibilities in each case. 

The religious importance of a prayer such as this is much greater than appeara 
at first sight. No one can read this prayer and disbelieve in the genuine faith of 
the worshipper—nor in his deep and overwhelming conviction of sin, nor in his 
simple, child-like trust in a God willing to forgive and guide and at last to save 
eternally. The Assyrian kings are usually charged with an unbounded degree of 
self-exaltation and haughtiness, and the charge is partly justified by the preambles 
in their historical inscriptions (but even there they are strong, as they claim, in 
the strength of heaven). It is, therefore, interesting to hear the words of the 
great conqueror, and patron of literature when he communes in anguish of soul 
with his God, against whom he has sinned. Here there is a humility and help¬ 
lessness worthy of some of the most truly penitential psalms. It is a crisis in the 
king’s life. As it would appear from the intimations of the context the stability 
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of his kingdom is threatened, or the fear of death has taken hold upon him. 
Whatever it is, he regards it, as was common to the Semitic mind, as the conse¬ 
quence of sin; therefore he pleads his guilt and sues for mercy. The intensity 
of petition is surpassed only by the free and full forgiveness uttered within his 
soul, or audibly heard in the tongueless voices of the winds. 

It is interesting to note also the similarity with Hebrew thought found in 
certain passages. Verse 9, Thy lips shall not languish, etc. Cf. 119: 123, 
Mine eyes fail for thy salvation. Verse 8, Thy feet shall not be moved. Cf. $ 
17: 36, Thou hast enlarged my steps under me aud my feet have not slipped. 
^ 26: 12, My foot standeth in an even place. Line 10, Thy tongue shall not utter 
the fear of thy lips. Cf. Isa. xxx. 27, His lips are full of indignation, etc. Com¬ 
pare also vs. 6-8 of reverse, where the king is said to have been set as a babe 
upon the knees of the goddess I§tar and to have sucked the paps that were put in 
his mouth, with Isa. lxvz. 10 sqq., where Jerusalem is represented as a benignant 
mother at whose breasts the pious Israelites are to suck and who like little 
children are to be dandled upon her knees. 

I have called this production a 1 prayer,’ but I have done so provisionally. It 
seems to have been composed for some extraordinary occasion, an occasion possi¬ 
bly such as that suggested in the notes on 1 . 12 , when the king’s image was set up 


TRANSLITERATION. 

OBVERSE. 

1 .up-ta-na-at-ta-ka ina pubur ilflni rabfiti 

2 [ba-at-t]a-nu-a la it-ta-nak-Sa-du napi§ti-ya 

3 --ki at-ta-na-ab-bar-ka kar-rad il&ni ahe-5u 

4 .ti m - ,lu Asur-bani-apal a-na ur-ki§ a-na ma-ti-ma 

5 [a-na]-ku at-tf-’-i-la ina Sipfl Uu nabfl 

6 . ,lu nabfl ina pubur ba-aHa-nu-u-a 

7 [itrti-] ka m - Uu A&ur-b&ni-apal ana-ku nabfl a-di ?a-at um-mf 

8 SflpaP'-ka la is-sa-nam-ma-a la i-na-ru-ta katflP^-ka 

9 a-na-a-ti §apta-ka la in-na-bu a-na mi-tab-bu-ri-ya 

10 liSSni-ka la ta-at-ta-zal gi-ir-ta Saptd-ka 

11 54 a-na-ku da-ba-bu t&bu at-ta-na-ad-da-nak-ka 

12 a-mat-tah ri5i-ka u-5ad-dab la-an-ka ina bit E-Bar-Bar 

13 ,,u nabfl ik-ta-nab-bi ma-a pi-i-ka am-mi-u §4 ?abu 

14 54 it-ta-na-ab'ba-ra a-na ,lu ur-kit-tu 

15 la-an-ka §4 ab-nu-u-ni it-ta-na-ab-bar-an-ni a-na i-tu-us-si ina E-Bar-Bar 

16 Sim-ta-ka 54 ab-nu-u-ni [it]-ta-at-ta-na-ab-bar-ra-an-ni 

17 ma-a i§i bi-bi-la ina bit 5ar-rat kalam-ma 

18 nap5ati-ka it-ta-na-ab-bar-a-ni ma-a balat-su ur-rik m - Uu ASur-bani-apal 
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within the temple, an event which may have coincided with the divine assemblage, 
likewise at the beginning of the year, at which the destiny of the king was 
determined. For such a purpose it would be exceedingly appropriate. The 
king would make confession and supplication and the priest pronounce in the 
name of the divinity the divine forgiveness and promise. 

There is a suggestion, in the composition, of some of the old English Miracle- 
plays and of some of the compositions of the Vedas, but, so far as I am aware, 
the 1 prayer ’ does not furnish a parallel to anything we find in either the Miracle- 
plays or the liturgies of the Hindoos. 


TRANSLATION. 

OBVERSE. 

(Asurbanipal 1 s confession.) 

1 (I) confess to thee, 0 Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods. 

2. My transgressions let them not overwhelm my soul. 

3 .1 present myself before thee, divine hero, among his brethren: 

4 (As for me), Asurbanipal, continually, forever, 

5 I have cast myself at the feet of Nebo, 

6 (I am prostrate), 0 Nebo, in the multitude of ray transgressions. 

(Here the sorlbe omitted tbe paragraphing line). 

(The divine answer.) 

7 With thee O Asurbanipal I, Nebo, shall be while days endure. 

8 Thy feet shall not be moved, thy hands shall not be withdrawn, 

9 These thy lips shall not languish for my approach, 

10 Thy tongue shall not utter the fear of thy lips. 

11 Seeing that I goodly things will bestow upon thee ; 

12 I will raise up thy head, I will cause thine image to be brought into E-Bar-Bar* 

(Divine assurance (hat his prayer is well pleasing and that intercession has 

been made.) 

13 Nebo spake, saying: Thy mouth utteretli that which is good, 

14 Even that which has come unto the divine Urkittu 

15 Thy image, which I have made, is come before me within the sanctuary of 

E-Bar-Bar 

16 Thy destiny, which I have determined, has been brought before me, 

17 Thus : “ Grant the desire (?) in the temple of the Queen of the Universe ” 

18 Thy life (soul), also, has been brought before me, saying: “ His life prolong, 

even the life of Asurbanipal." 

• E-Bar-Bar was a temple of I*tar In Nineveh (of. K. 1280, IL i. 5), and should bo read bit 
iarrat kaldma. Seo 1.17. and Notes. 
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19 ka-mi-i? ina ki-in-9i-{-3u m * ,lu A3ur-b&ni-apal it-ta-na-ab-har a-na ,h *nabfl 

bgli-Su 

20 ad-da-ni-ka ,lu nabu la tu-ma3-3ar-an-ni ya-a-3i 

21 balati-ya ina pani-ka Sa-tir napS&ti-ya pal^-da ina sun ,lu belifc 

22 ad-da-ni-ka ,,u nabd ga3-ru la tu-ma§-5ar-an-ni ya-Si ina bi-rit ba-ta nu-ti-ya 


23 {-tap-la za-ki-ku iStu pan ,lu nabfi b61i-3u 

24 la ta-pal-lab m - ASur-bani-apal napSSte arkati ad-da-nak-ka 

25 3ar$ (abe ana nap5ati-ka a-pak-kid 

26 pi-ya am-mf-u 54 $abu ifc-ta-nar-rab-ka ina pubur ilani rabuti 


REVERSE. 

1 ip-ti-tf “• A5ur-b4ni-apal ar-ni-3u it-ta-na-ab'bar a-na llu nabti b$li-5u 

2 5a i$-ba-tu ina 3epa Hu 3ar-rat Ninua kl la i-lu-at ina pubur ilfini rabuti 

3 5a ina Ija-an-ni 84 ,,u ur-kit-tu ka-$ir la i-lu-a$ ina pu-bur lja-?a-nu-ti-5u 

4 ina pu-bur b a *t a * n u-ti-ya la tu-ma3-8ar-a-ni ,lu nabtl 

5 ina pu-bur {n-ya as-si-ya la tu-ma3-8a-ra nap3ati-ya 


6 si-ib-ru at-ta m - Uu A3ur-bSni-apal 34 u-ma5-3ir-ka ina eli Uu 5ar-rat Ni- 

nua w 

7 la-ku-u at-ta m - Uu ASur-b&ni-apal 34 a3-ba-ka ina bur-^i ,lu fiar-rat Ni- 

nua a 

8 ir-bi zi-zi-{ 3a ina pi-ka 6ak-na tMn-ni-ik 5in4 ta-bal-lib ana pa-ni-ka 

9 b a - ta ' nu * M -ka “• Uu A8ur-bani-npal ki-i si-pi ina pa-an mf-{ i-la-’u 

10 ki-i bur-bi-il-la-a-tl 34 pa-an irgi-ti ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku ina §epa-ka 

11 ta-az-za-az m * ,lu ASur-bani-apal ina tar-?i ilSni rabfiti tu-na-a-ad ana 61at 

Samd 
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(Asur&anipaZ continuing to .pray magnifies Nebo.) 

19 Bowing down in his humility Asurbanipal prays unto Nebo, his lord : 

20 I magnify thee, 0 Nebo, forsake thou not me, even me, 

21 My life is written before thee, my soul reposes in the bosom of Beltis. 

22 I magnify thee, 0 Nebo, thou mighty one, abandon me not, even me, in the 
midst of sins. 

(The divine response.) 

There answered a breeze from the presence of Nebo, his lord* (saying): 

“ Fear thou not, 0 Asurbanipal, long life will I vouchsafe unto thee, 
Favoring winds for thy life I have appointed (for thee), 

My mouth, uttering that which is good, shall present thee in the assembly of 
the great gods. 

REVERSE. 

(Confession of Asurbanipal.) 

1 The confession of Asurbanipal, his sin is brought before Nebo, his lord, 

2 That which he took at the feet of the queen of Nineveh he did not conceal in 

the assembly of the great gods. 

3 That which with the reed of the divine Urkittu is recorded he did not conceal 

in the assembly of the great gods. 

4 In the multitude of my transgressions abandon me not, 0 Nebo, 

5 In the multitude of ray sins (and) my sorrows forsake thou not my soul. 

(The divine response.) 

6 Little wert thou, 0 Asurbanipal, when I committed thee to the (care of the) 

Queen of Nineveh; 

7 A babe wert thou, 0 Asurbanipal, when I satisfied thee on the knees of the 

queen of Nineveh, 

8 The plentiful paps, which into thy mouth were put, thou didst suck, with the 

two (breasts) thou didst cover thy face. 

9 Thy sins, 0 Asurbanipal, like the waves on the face of the water, shall come 

to nought. 

10 Like the flowers (?) upon the face of all the earth they shall vanish before 

thy feet: 

11 Be thou strong (= of good cheer), 0 Asurbanipal, in the presence of the great 

gods, thou shalt be exalted to the highest heaven. 

• Cf. Acta xi. 2.—And suddonly there came from heaven a Bound aa of a rushing mighty 
wind and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 
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NOTES. 

Obv. 1.1. uptanatta—open, Iftanaal, II*, 1 p. 8. This is a rare 
and interesting form, only two other cases being known, and they occur also in 
the writings of Asurb., viz., umdanallfl = umtanallfl (they filled them¬ 
selves) Asurb. Sra. 285.8, and u?an all a, properly 3 f. pi. form (Ac besought) 
ibid., 290.54, cf. Del. AG., p. 229. The form is intensive-reflexive. The root HD3 
= open, II.* = open or expose one’s self fully, make unreserved confession. 

1. 2. The restoration at the beginning is evident from the last two signs. The 
restoration to be made at. the beginning of 1. 1, one is probably ana-ku, I. 
ba$tanu = ba$tanu. A rare formation expressing intensity from bat’* (like 
Hcb. fr. °rig. great sin, sinfulness. 

1. 3. attanabbar = antanabbar = amtanabar, I.*\/"inO be before. 
I* be presented, present oneself (in supplication). Cf. also 11. 34,15, 16, 18,19, 
Rev. 1. 

1.4. urki§,—adv. fr. urku, length, Hebr. TpN- For the adverbial form 
with the preposition cf. ana dareS (fr. daru continuance), forever. 

1.5. attf’ila v'^HJ lie down, Syn. raba?u, nfihu; I.* cast one’s self 
down. atti’ila = antdhil. This passage confirms the close synonymity of 
these words. If the passage V R. 52, 61b, which I first noticed in '86, contains, as 
it probably does, this same verb, which, however, may be read ?alil (or salil(u), 
Dr. Delitzsch's identification of this Assyrian verb with the Hebr. in V». 23 
can hardly be doubted, notwithstanding the arguments against it advanced by the 
Arabists, especially Professors Praetorious, Litteralurblatt f. or. Phil., 1.195, and 
Mueller, ZK., I. 357sq. The passage in V R. reads: alpi u immSri biriS 
nil(u), the oxen and the asses lie together (zwischenweise). The Hebrew of 

V- 2^ ; 11 demands by the parallelism a synonym of 

jO") in the second member, and there is no passage in the 0. T. where may 
not be so translated, and more appropriately in some passages (equally so in 
others) than by lead , a meaning ascribed to it by a very strained Arabic etymol¬ 
ogy. ‘ He causcth me to lie down in green pastures, He maketh me to rest beside 
still waters,” is certainly more conformable to this law of Hebrew poetry, preserv¬ 
ing, as it docs, the figure of the flock in tranquil repose with which the Psalmist 
begins the distich. The idea of Yahweh’s presence in activity is introduced in v- 3. 
For other examples of the verb, t rid. Del. AG-, p. 292. 

1. 7. It seems that the scribe omitted the division line between this and the 
following paragraph. The restoration of itti at the beginning suits both the 
context and space. 

1.8. issanafm) change. IV.i= in54n a = ifiSdna. For the 

change from the palatal i to the dental s cf. asala (=a§tdlala Salm. ob. 129.) 
=a§fial ala=assalal a. §allasu(=Sallat5u) asala, his spoil I carried off. 
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inaruta=indrutd, la V'jy'W , 2 >res. 3f. pi.(for dual). Asurb. sm. 125.69 
ul inirru^a (=in(ru$a, indruta) 5ipfi-k a “ Nicht sollen zurucckhalten 
dcine Fuesse,” Professor Delitzsch, AG., so also in my “Throne Inscr. Salm.” 
“ Thy feet shall not give way.” Ibid., Col. III. 7, the name of the outer wall of 
the city of ASur is called munirrifci-kibr&ti, “the one that causes the four 
regions ‘ to tremble;’ " see also V R. III. 58; VI. 72, etc. The general terra “ wage 
war," “ shake,” may be applied in the passages where this verb occurs, but what is 
the original meaning ? May it not be, as I am inclined to suspect, though I can¬ 
not recall any examples of the change, that we have in the Assyr. D3J the Heb. 

* s 

and Aram. DTD, Syr. and Arab. IojA to pluck out, draw ofF, flay, break, 
etc.? In favor of this identification, 1) tO"lD does not appear in Assyrian; 2) D"0 
does not appear in the other Semitic branches; 3) the change from Q to 3 in 
Assyrian is a common occurrence in the formation of nouns with prefix D, cf. 
Assyr. nappaSu and narkabtu and WO^n??, nalbuSu, 

See on this subject Professor Haupt’s extended treatment in Beitraege s. sm. 
Sprache , Vol. T., p. 158 sqq. 4) The change occurs likewise in finals in nouns, cf. 
|il3 and Arab. (•^?[., so also in the pronouns and pronominal suffixes e. g. DTN 

and but Syr. • See Wright, Comp. Qr., p. 67. 

Accepting the original signification of “strip” and its extended meaning 
“break,” these are applicable in the Assyrian texts, whether in such phrases as 
munirri^i kibr&ti, or in the phrases Sep&ka, kdta-ka ul indruta in 
view of the usut loquendi of the Semites. Cf. the use of in Hebrew, and 

bepfl, ufcappi in Assyrian. Cf. Khors. Inscr., 1. 14; I R. 36. 9. mat&ti 
kaliBina kima basb&te udakkiku; cf. ftJJ Nah. I. 12 12)1) and 

they shall be cut off (by the enemy) and shall pass away, ftj being the term. tech, 
for “ shearing” like DIO for “shaving;” cf. to shave the head, Deut. XXI. 
12, but also used of the complete destruction of the people, Isa. vn. 20, etc. 

9. fn-na-ba I.« Pres. 3 pi. f. (prop, innabfi) = i ’naba. The 

word is usually found in connection with buildings, “ to be in ruins,” “ fall into 
decay,” hence, also, “perish,” “fail.” Cf. IV R 9. 38, a, Sa birk&Su la in- 
n a - b a = whose knees do not become weary. 

mi-tab-bu*ri—I*, Inf. = mitdburu. The prep, ana is here 
used in the sense of Heb. 3. ana mitdburiy a = in my being present = 
in granting thy request. 

10. ta-at-ta-zal , =tantdzal, It, 3 f. s. cf. Heb. to flow 
down, distil, then, fig. utter speech, cf. Deut. xxxii. 2 *fiTDtf 

’fip 1 ? imz 

gi-ir-ta -/PTU ? (cf. dimtu fr. HOT) of. Heb. PTU Aram. HI) , 
both in Pi. “excite," cf. also the Syriac girtu would accordingly mean 

i Cf. the Barfh law.—R. F. H. 
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fear. The use of the word is a tropical one though founded upon a physical phe¬ 
nomenon, as in English, we say, “ his lips (or face) blanched with fear,” or “grew 
pale with excitement.” 

11. at-ta-na-ad-da-na </j"0 = I* = antantfdan. 

12. a-mat-tab—\/nn,D I, pres. 1 p. = amdtah- Cf. TV R. 61 (68), 28 b, 
ina eli a-raf-lu-ti la ta-tak-kil mu-tu-ulj endka a-na a-a-Si 
du-gul-an-ni = Put not thy trust in man, lift up thine eyes towards me, look 
upon me. Cf. Del. Hcb. Lang., p. 40, and Proleg. S. 177, also Lotz. Tig. S. 131. 
The word flDO in Heb-Aram. means “ to spread or stretch out," Isa. XL. 22: 
“He stretchetk out the heavens like a tent,” which is raised up as well as 
stretched out. 

u-5ad-dah “go,” “march," used both of warlike expeditions and 

ceremonial processions. In former sense cf. my Mon. Inscr. Salm., p. 24, in the 
latter, note V R 8. 98. The 25th day of the month Sivan was a Sadabu (pro¬ 
cession) of the lady (goddess) of Babylon. Cf. further I K 67. 33a, and Inscr. 
Wad. Brissa, Pognon 8. 7, 29 sqq. This latter passage reads : “In Z akm uk, at 
the beginning of the year, at the Akitu festival of Marduk, the lord of the gods, 
when Nebo , the victorious son of Borsippa, iSadi[b u] (i. e. enters) into Babylon, 
etc. Cf. also in connection with this passage and prayer, I R. 54, 2, 54 sqq. The 
place of destiny in UbSugina, the holy-place of destiny within which, during 
Zakmuk, at the beginning of the year, on the 8th and 11th day, the king of 
heaven and earth, the lord god, dwells, the gods of the heavens and earth approach 
him, bowing down they stand in his presence, the destiny of the future, the 
destiny of my (Nebuchadnezzar’s) life they hear. Cf. Jens. Kosrml. S., 84 sqq. 
la-an-(ka): lanu = ?almu, image (which probably meant first, dark shadow , 
silhouette, cf. §almu, “black”). Cf. IV R. 22, 9 and 10a with 13, 23 and 25a, 
which reads, 1. 23 sqq: §arru §a ana ba-la^ flme ru-ku-ti 5um-5u 
iS-Sa-ka(nu) §a-lam-5u a-na time sa-a-ti i-ba-nu ina bit 
Ya-A-Ku (= Adar, Nebo) bitu 5a ta&ilti biduti = the king whose name 
has been determined to live for future days his image for endless days is made 
(set up) in the temple of Nebo, the temple of festival (and) joy. For the reading 
of the last clause Blt-KA-Ni = bilu 5a taSiltu b»duti, see ZK. t p. 81.7. 
Bit Ya-A-Ku = Adar V R. 37. 81a. (= Nabtl HR. 57.18 c.) 

bit E-Bar-Bar, name of a temple of iStar in Nineveh into which on 
the 16th of Tebet A5urb. (or possibly his image), in ceremonial garb entered with 
costly and pure offerings, cf. K. 1276, obv. This month was sacred to Nebo, cf. 
VR. 43,31 c,d, Uu Ab-Ba = Nabd k:a-65-5i ab-bu-ti, Nebo, the bestower 
of decision (?) 

13. am-mi-u L part='&miyu, “speak.” 

,lu Ur-kit-tu.—cf. Rev. 1. 3 5a ina ^a-an-ni 5a Uu Ur-kit-tu ba$ir 

that which is collected with the reed of Ur. he did not conceal. The word is 
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propably the same as urkitu syn. of ark:u, pT. That a god is intended here, 
there can be no doubt from this verse. ASKT. 116, 8 Ifitar is called mu§e?at 
urkiti =she who causes the urkitu to come forth. But the reference in our 
text cannot be to the growth of the urkitu but to the use of it. hence = to 
Kanu. Cf. in this use VR.9 a.2.andh.2, bilu m i-bi-li il&ni 3a ina 3am£ 
u ir^iti™ i-diS-3i-§u ?i-i-ru; ka-a-tu a-mat-ka ina ir-?i-ti ina Sa- 
ka-ni ur-ki-ttim ib-ba-an-ni = The lord, leader of the gods in the heavens 
and earth, he alone is exalted; as for thee thy command on the earth, through 
the establishment of the urkitu is made glorious. There is no conclusive proof, 
but there is cumulative evidence in support of the proposition that the god Nabil 
was the ,lu Urkitu. 1) Nebo was regarded as the inventor of the cuneiform 
writing, V R. 43, 33 c, d, Nabu band Sitri dupSarruti, and is called the 
scribe of the gods. 2) Kand is used for “stylus,” in phrases such as: rikis 
kanS (1129,61a.) the bond (or record) of the reed, kimi feane idi (IV 19. 
54, b.) like a reed of the hand (writing reed), because made of wood and 
resembling a reed, or because reeds were used. 3) Kan mi(iri=the reed 
of mi fori; mibru is one of the attributes of Nin-Ib, II R. 67. 66 , c. d. 
The word miforu is probably to be explained here as meaning “presence,” 
i. e. the recording reed, that which makes all past things present. It may, 
however, be taken as meaning “battle,” but not so appropriately. 4) Simi¬ 
larly, §ar-§ar = ,na§pa(n)ti, is an attribute of Nin-Ib ( =Nabu II R. 
57. 18, c.) cf. Jensen’s Kos. 3239. They are found joined with Urkitu, 
K. 4931, obv. 7 (cf. Br. 5164) mu36?at urkiti. 5) GI=l>:anu, Simtu 
and GI-Hal = band piristi= Uu Nabd, V R. 43. 32. o. d. 6 ) U-Sim(Rik) 
= urkitu, Ua §um(Si) and ,lu Ur are titles of Nabd (nitukki) occurring 
together II R. 54. 72-3, g. h. It is probable that we have an error here, either in 
II R. or on the part of the scribe and that instead of UR we should have 
Sim. A note in my text, however, reads : "gut edirte Goetter-List,” Del. Tor- 

teg., ’85. 

15. i-tu-us-i probably = itdsi, and means here, judging from the con¬ 
text, something like parakku, sanctuary—cf. Note on 1. 12. i til si might be 
for i t G S 5 i = her (the temple’s) i t (1, but i t (1 means “ side.” If it meant “ inte¬ 
rior,” “ innermost part" here the construction would be proleptic; but if it means 
something like “holy-place” the construction is natural. 

a b n d - n i v'JlJS, ni enclitic after the u-term. of the relative clause. 

17. ifti , I« Imv. to have, be. 

bibila. Accus. of biblu, “wish," “desire." 

18. ur-rik \/7pN be long, III Imv. =’urrik, prolong. 

19. ka-mi-i 9 v/^Op (varying with and DOD) Heb. f*Op con- 
alringere, bow down. That the reading is POp here, is rendered probable by the 
following word ki-in-gi-i = feim 9 i from the same root. The syllable ?i, so 
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far as I know, is never read with a D< Cf. Deluge, ALS? 130, uktammi$ma 
attaSab abakki, I bowed and sat down, I wept. For DDD see Sm. 1371 
(Del. H. Lang. 49) Sarrani Sakkanaki u rubtiti panfika kam-su, 
kings, potentates and magnates bow before thee (Gilgam is), and I R. 54, 62a. 

addani v/lNJ. This is a difficult form. It seems to be a present formed 
after the analogy of the imperfect with enclitic ni. Cf. Imperfect abar from 
and taddana, Del. AG„ U 16* and 275., addani = andani = 
anadani = an’ad(a)(ni). pj is not used alone in the sense demanded by 
the context, but is generally used in such texts in the response of the god, in the 
sense of “ deliver,” “ grant,” and is so used here, 11. 11, 24. Cf. IV R. 61 (68), 
Col. I. 21, 33, Col. IV. 57. Whereas, in the same texts, the divine command is 
na-’ida, Col. VI. 53, 58, or na-i-da, Col. II. 33, 39. 

5a-(.ir—Perm. L 3. 5. write. 

pak-da.—Perm. I. 3, pi. f. for pakda (pi.) for pakdat (sing.) under the 
influence of the interchange between napiSti and napSdti. 

s un.—St. C. su n u. U r, Del. ALS? “ Das Untenbefindliche bei Menschen 
u. Thiercn.” Das Obcnbefindliche, i. e. bosom, embrace, is better supported by this 
passage and others, cf. IV R. I. 36 and 37, where Ur is translated by udlu (or 
tamlu), a§-sa-ta ina ud-Ii amdli i-tar-ru-d, the wife in the embrace 
of her husband they cause to tremble (or the wife from the bosom of her husband 
they turn away), II R. 35, g. h. 63-70, ardatu Sa ina sun mu-ti-Sa 
ku-uz-ba (=ul$u) la il-pu-td —ardatu Saina sun mu-ti-§a §u- 
bat-sa la iS-fcu-tu, the maid who in the bosom of her man does not turn 
away pleasure—the maid who in the bosom of her man does not remove her 
garment, (udlu might be read here t u 1 u, which ALS- 3 Gloss, defines “ wcibliche 
Brust.") Another word sunu occurs = Tu + Ku, V R. 15, 20, c. = §fi-Su- 
Up-Ku, V 15,43 c. 

23. f-tap-la — V'j&K answer, It Impf. = itapal = i’tdpal. 

za-lfi*k u •—Syn. of 5aru, cf. Brun. 5622 and 5627. 

25. a-pak-kid = apdkid, Pres. 1, 8. 

REVERSE. 

2. i-lu-at.—(?) cf. Heb. fiV?, cover, hide = ilfit, for ilwut. 

3. kajir.—V^Vp collect, Perm. L. 

5. fn.—cons, of dnu = annu (?) sin. 

a s s i.—I have taken from a nom. a ssu sorrow, cf. , be sad, sorrowful. 

7. la-ku-u.—V R. 23, 33 sqq. Tur-Da|du-mu da-ad-du-u| = 
5ir-ru (cf. 5urru beginning); sifcru, small; la’u, weak?, and la-ku-u 
are given as synonyms, lakil means, therefore, and as the parallelism here 
requires, little, young. A comparison of this list with that in II R. 30, 29-49, 
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where da-du occurs, 1. 41, suggests that both du-mu and da-ad-du-u, 
above, are Semitic ; du-mu might well be derived from mi (DO"]), cf. infant. 

8. ir-bi.— enlarge, increase, irbu, fullness, abundantia. 

zi-zi-l = zize from zizu, Hebr. f*f. The Hebrew word occurs three 

times in the Old Testament. Following Kirachi and Abuwalid it is translated in 
V s. 50: 11; 80, 13, "wild beasts,” in R. V. and A. V. The LXX. has in the 
first place opai6rrK (beauty), in the second povt6t iypio c ( solitary) or wild beast. In 
Isa. lx vi. 11, the LXX. translates pao$6s “breast,” the A. V. and R. V. translate 
" abundance,” the A. V. giving as a marginal rendering "brightness," evidently 
considering the word as probably the same as p’jf. Gesenius Woerterb. gives 
“Fulle,” and adds: "Die Bed. Euter lasst sich nicht erweisen.” This passage 
in Assyrian settles the meaning of the word, for here it can mean nothing else 
than pap , teat. “ The full zizS which were placed in thy mouth thou didst suck.” 
Isa. LXVI. 11 reads, then: “ that ye may suck and be satisfied with the breasts 
of her consolations, that ye may milk and be delighted with the paps of her glory." 
By an elliptical and synechdochical construction the word is used in our test in 
the second member of the parallelism in the sense of " breast,” “ with two (breasts) 
thou didst cover thy face.” Here zizu is used in the sense of Saddu. In both 
places where the word occurs in the Psalms it is used by the same poetic figure 
for "beasts,” but it is only by synechdoche that it can mean “beast.” Ps. L. 11, 
I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the teats of the field are mine. 

tl-(n-ni-ik = tinik v'pj’, suck. Impf. I». ta-fcal-lab 0*717 cover, 
Pres. L. = tab^lab. 

9. 8i- pi—must mean here something like “waves.” Mr. Strong compares 
Arabic si pi. 

i-la’-u VTW*7 to be without strength, vanish (cf. Heb. tf 1 ?, Ar. frp and 
Arab. $ . vid. Del. Proleg ., 2 133). 

10. bur-bi-il-la-a-tf— pi. of a sing. burbiltu(?). Have we here a case 
of dissimilation bur for bul from a root ‘TD? 

ta-at-ta-ar-ru-ku.— Vp7J7 cease, fail, pass away, L Pres. 3 f. tattd- 
ruku. The forms i-tar-ra-Au, I R. 42, 19; III R. 14. 21, etc., should be 
read with k not fc; so also it-[&]rik Del. 123 ALS*, 104). Delitzsch, Haupt, 
Jensen, "pH* 

11. ta-az-za-az.— VtfN* be strong = ta’azaz (= tazaz) Pres. 2. S. 

tu-na-a-ad.— ^1X0 Hi = tuna”ad. IL usually converts the intrans. 

verb into a trans. This cannot be the case here in view of the following Prep, 
ana, which the verb, when actively used, does not take. 

Slat Same— For this reading of An-Pa cf. Bruen. No. 481. This reading 
depends upon the rendering of the verb. 

University of Michigan , Dec. 2,1893. 
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PREFACE. 

II n’y a rien que d’exceptionnel dans la publication que les Hebraica ont si 
libdralement accueillie. Le sujet traits, oa sont les except ions de la langue arabo 
La langue employee par l’auteur indigene, c’est l’arabe, moins familier certes aux 
lecteurs de cette revue que Pidiome auquel elle a empruntd son nom. Enfin ce 
n’est point dans des circonstances regulidres qu’en 1871 j’ai dtd amend A copier le 
manu8crit unique Add. 7516 du Musde Britannique A Londres 1 . J’dtais restd A 
Paris jusqu’au 12 avril, plus rdsignd A voir les Prussiens en Prusse qu’en France, 
lorsque la Commune, un moment triomphante, voulut m'imposer un uniforme 
galonnd et des fonctions aussi dlevdes qu’ ephdmdres. Dans ma fuite, je finis par 
arriver A Londres et par m’absorber dans l’dtude pour oublier la guerre civile qui 
mena^ait de la ruine ma patrie meurtrie par l’invasion et par la guerre dtrangdre. 
Mon esprit inquiet ne pouvait trouver le calme que dans un travail de courte 
haleine, peu fatigant et n’obligeant ni A des rdflexions profondes. ni A des recher- 
chcs compliqudes dont il se sentait alors incapable. Qui m’eOt dit que mon ddition 
du Livre de Sibawaihi, alors A peine dbauchde, aurait paru toute entidre avant 
l’opuscule d’lbn KhAlawaihi que je copiais alors, d’une part pour gudrir mon 
agitation fidvreuse, d’autre part pour servir de piddestal au monument que je 
comptais dlever au plus ancien et au plus remarquable des grammairiens arabes ? 
Qu’importe d’ailleurs cette prioritd? Les complements valent bien les intro¬ 
ductions. 

I 

AboQ 'Abd AUAh Al-Housain ibn Abmad, surnommd Ibn KhAloGya ou, 
commc vocalisent les puristes entre les Arabes, Ibn KhAlawaihi, c’est-A-dire le 
Fils de celui qui ressemble A son oncle matemel, naquit A HamadhAn, dans le 
DjibAl. Nous ne sommes pas informds sur la date prdcise de sa naissance, mais 
elle n’est assurdment pas postdrieure A l’annde 800 de l’hdgire (912-913 de notre 

1 N c . DXXXYI, dans lo Catatoffus cadicum oricntalium Mi ctei Britannic*; pars sceunda, eodlcei 
arabkoi ampleeUm, p. 2 * 0 , fol. 1 &-S 6 . 
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Are). Peut-Atre, pour la fixer, faut-il remontar de deux ou trois annAes en arriAre, 
mais c’est dans ces limites Atroites qu’il est permia d’hAsiter. Ibn KhAlawaihi ne 
voulut pas rester, selon son expression, “prisounier du froid” A HamadhAn. 
Cette ville, comma il dit encore, “un paradis en AtA, Atait pendant l’hiver un 
veritable enfer.”' Son temperament n’cAt pas supporte un sAjour trop prolong^ 
dans un climat homicide, au Inilieu do brouillards Atemels. 4 DAs 814 (926-927 de 
notre Are) il quitta sa patrie pour aller continuer et parfaire ses Etudes auprAs des 
maitrcs en renom qui enseignaient alors A BagdAdli. 

Esprit ouvert et curieux, Ibn KliAlawaihi ne voulut nAgliger ancune branche 
des sciences musulmanes. Il n’eut que l’embarras du choix parmi les professeura 
Aminents qu'attirait encore, comma par un souvenir du passe, la capilalo du 
khalifat Abbasido. Al-Mouktadir BillAh, qui dAtenait alors un pouvoir chan- 
celant dans ses mains, restait indifferent sans hostility au mouvement quo 
son fils Ar-RAdi devait Atre le dernier parmi les khalifes A favoriser en s’y 
associant. 4 Les savants illustres qui presidArent A l’instruction d' un A1Avo telqu’ 
Ibn KhAlawaihi furont, pour le Coran Ahmad ibn MoQsA Ibn MoudjAhid al-Moukri, 
et Abofi Sa'id Al-Ilasan As-StrAfi, pour la grammairo et les belles-lettres A bo A 
Babr Ibn Doraid, Niftawaihi, A bo A Bakr Mohammad Ibn al-AnbArt, et Aboft 
' Omar Az-ZAhid, pour les traditions AboA 'Abd AllAh Mohammad ibn Makhlad 
ibn Ilaf? al-'AftAr ad-Dofirf 4 et d'autres dont les noms ne nous ont pas AtA con¬ 
serves. Il fut initie et gagnA A la doctrine SchAfi'ite en lisant A haute voix le 
fameux AbrAgA d’Al-Mouzant sous la direction d’AboA 'All Al-Housain ibn 'Alt 
a§-SA’ig de NisAboAr, un chef d’ecole qui voyageait de ville en villo pour faire une 
propaganda active et pour gagner des proselytes. 4 

Ibn KhAlawaihi devint de bonne heure une autoritA reconnue en matiAre de 
traditions. Ce fut le sujet d’un cours trAs suivi qu'il ouvrit dans les dApen- 
dances attenantes A la mosquAe RougAfa de BagdAdlf. Ses legons eurent l’hon- 
neur d’Atro transcrites et publiAes par son contemporain, AboA ’l-Faradj Al- 
Mou'AfA ibn ZakariyA an-NahrawAni, qui fut pendant quelque temps kA<Ji du quar- 


t Vera d'Ibn Kha’awalbl eltd* par Ath-Tha'ailbl, Yatimatad-dahr fi tchou'ard al-'asr, encyclo¬ 
pedic de la podalo arabo au quatriAme BlAcle de l’hdglro (ddltion do Damae), I., p. 76. Hammer, 
LiUroturouMchU der Archer, V., p. 444, a tradult d’autrea verB d’Ibn KhOluwalhl sur lo mOme 
sujet. d'apres le RoM' ahchrdr d’ Az-ZamakhBcharl. 

* Bnrbler de Moynard. Diclionnaire gtographique, hletorlque et lltUraire de la Pent, p. 601-606. 

. « As-Soyoutl, Classes des oremmairtens, manuscrlt de Parle, supplement arabe 683, fol. 113 v°; 
manuaorlt du Musdo Brltannlquo Or. Ill, fol.200 **; Hammer, IMeraturoeschlchle der Archer, V., 
p. 442; FlQgel. Die fframmatlsehen Schulen der Archer, p. 230. 

* Ibn At-THfiafcd. Al-Fakhri, p. 323,dnumAro nombro do choses oA Ar-Rfldt tormlno la sdrie 
des khallfefl Abbaaldea qui lea ont faltca. 

» FlQgel, Die arammatUchen Schulen, p. 230. a lmprlmd, pour la mort d’al-'Att*r, 801 an lien do 
831. La vrale date est donndo par Adh-Dbahabl. Liher classlurn (6d. WQgtonfeld), H., p. 89. 

* F. WQgtenfold. Der lm dm el-SchAfi'i (Gdttlngen, 1890-1891), p-165 et 178. 

i Le toxto d’As-SoyoStl, donn6 par FlQgol, QAd., loo. clt, porte iLot\+Jt qu’il a 

tradult "dans la mosquda du vendrodl de Mddine." J’al suppoed que Id uno 

formulo abrdgde pour SJ^AjO *'la VlUo do la palx " l’un dea noms do Bagdfldh. 
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tier Bdb at-tdk d Bagdddh. 1 Le cdldbre lidfith Abort 'Amr'Othmdn ibn Sa‘id ad- 
Ddni qui naquit 4 Cordoue en 371 de l’hdgire (981-982 de notre dre), une ann6e 
apr£s la mort d’Ibn Khdlawaihi, rapport© que celui-ci dtait all£gu6 comme un 
garant sfir des traditions authentique3, entro autres par deux do ses maltres 
’Abd al-Moun’im ibn 'Abd Alldh (peut-dtre 'Oubaid Alldh) Ibn GalboOn d’ Alep,’ 
et AI-Hasan ibn Soulaimdn. 

Mais, pour justifid que fOt le renom d’ Ibn Khdlawaihi vu la stlretd de ses 
informations sur les paroles attributes au Prophdte, c’est d un autre ordre de 
recherches qu’il doit d’occuper une place Eminent© dans la literature arabe. 
Ibn Khdlawaihi s’est jetd avec passion dans le conflit qui avait dclatd d Bagdddh 
entre les deux ©coles de graminairiens qui s’y disputaient la suprdmatie : les par¬ 
tisans rigoureux du vieil arabe qui voulaient le preserver de tout© atteinte, 
comme leurs precurseurs de Bajra, n’admettant aucune transaction et opposant 
au Hot montant de l’arabe vulgaire leur opposition impassible dans laquelle ils 
prdfdraient d’dtre engloutis que d© odder un pouce de terrain ; d’un autre cdtd les 
disciples de KoOfa, poussant la toldrance jusqu’d la capitulation, admettant et 
expliquant les modifications du langage, tournes vers l’avenir plutfit que vers le 
passe, acceptant avec trop d’indulgence leur ddfaite sans combat. Ibn Khdla¬ 
waihi fut un des premiers d comprendre que l’intransigeance des uns prdsentait 
pour la puretd de la langue ainsi envahie par des dldments corrupteurs autant de 
dangers que la complicitd des autres. II ne s’affilia d aucun des deux partis et 
chercha d tenir la balance entre la timiditd des arridrds et les hardiesses des nova- 
teurs.* Ses tendances le rendirent suspect surtout aux conservateurs, et un 
des plus celdbres d’entre eux, un dldve fiddle d’Al-Moubarrad, AboQ Mohammad 
’Abd Alldh Ibn Douroustawaihi (ou, selon la prononciation persane Ibn Dourous- 
tofiyaj, le refuta dans l’ensemble et dans les details de sa doctrine linguistique. 4 

En quelle annde Ibn Khdlawaihi dmigra-t-il de Bagdddh dAlep? L’attaque 
d’Ibn Douroustawaihi qui mourut d Bagdddh en §afar 847* (mai 958) eut-elle 
quelque influence sur les resolutions d’Ibn Khdlawaihi? Sans pouvoir fixer do 
date precise, nous savons qu’ Ibn Khdlawaihi s’installa dans Alep sous 1© premier 
do ses princes Ilamddnites, Saif ad-Daula ’All ibn Abl ’1-Haidjd 'Abd Alldh. Or 
celui-ci ne conquit definitivement Alep qu’en rabf second 336 (octobre 947) pour 
y rdgner jusqu’d sa mort en $afar 856* (fdvrier 967). Au milieu des guerres et 


i Ibn Kballikfln, Biographical Dictionary. III., p. 374-376. 

* Sur Ad-D&nt, qui v£cut i\ Dilnlya en Esiiagno et y mourut en 444 de l’hfglre (1052 de notro 
bra), voir Adh-Dhahabl, Liber clat/ium (6d. WUstenfeld), III., p. 17-18; Al-MafcJjart, Analectes pour 
itroir d Vhitioirc d'Etpagnc, I., pp. 550-551; Slane dans Ibn Ktaallikfln. Biographical Dictionary, 
III., p. 433. Ce fut sans doute A M!«r qu’il regut les logons d’Ibn GalboiJn: voir F. WQstonfeid, 
Dcr lm&m d-Schdfi'i. p. 200. 

*Ibn Abt Ya'koflb An-Nadtm, Kltdb abfUuitt, p.84. 

« Id., ibid., p. 63. 

» Ibn Khalllkfln, Biographical Dictionary, II., p. 24. 

• Ibn Khalllkan, Biographical Dictionary, II., p. 334-333; Frcytag, Selccta ex hittoria HaUbi, 
p. xiv., et OuchlchU dcr Hamdaniden. dans la Zeitschrift dcr dcutt. morg. Geeellachaft, XL, p. 177 
et 214. 
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dans ses expeditions, Saif ad-Daula, poAte lui-mfime, aimait A s’entourer de pontes 
et de litterateurs. 1 Lorsqu’il rentrait dans sa capitale, c’Atait pour y rencontrer 
les hommes de talent et de m6rite qu'il y avait conviAs. II aspirait A en faire le 
centre d’oA les beaux vers et la prose classiquo se propageraient en Syrio. Ibn 
KhAlawaihi se laissa attirer sans resistance A cette cour, oil l’on se piquait de 
langage AlAgant, oil les faveurs etaient reservees aux artistes maniant avec le plus 
d’habiletA l'instrument fatigu6 de l’arabe litteral, aux erudits qui 6tudiaient les 
phAnomAnes do sa vie menacee. 

Ce fut doute peu d’annAes aprAs son avenement quo Saif ad-Daula a’assura le 
concours de ce conseiller litteraire, dont il se constitua 1’AlAve,* qui lui r6veia 
les secrets de la synonymique et du vocabulaire. Ibn KhAlawaihi ne quitta plus 
Alep, oil il etait consid6re comme un maitre, oil l’on se rendait de toutes les con- 
trees pour lui demander des avis et des enseignements. 8 

Certain jour, Ibn KhAlawaihi subit la visits d’un obstinA qui Atudiait la 
grammaire depuis cinquante annAes et qui sollicitait son appui, n’ayant jamais 
rAussi A faire redresser les incorrections de son langage. Cet homme rAputA 
incurable fut guAri par les soins d’Ibn KhAlawaihi. 4 

Une anecdote curieuse montre combien Ibn KhAlawaihi devenait intraitable 
jusqu’ A la violence, si l’on s’attaquait A ses convictions linguistiques.® Lorsque 
Saif ad-Daula rAsidait dans sa capitale, il prAsidait tous les soirs des assemblAes do 
poAtes et de savants qui, en sa presence, engagaient des controverses. En 848 de 
l’hAgire® (957-958 de notre Are), A Pune de ces rAunions quotidiennes, une discus- 
sion s’engagea entre le cAlAbre poAte Al-Moutanabbi’ et Ibn KhAlawaihi, Al-Mou- 
tanabbi’ a ou le privilege des haines implacables et des jalousies acerbes. La criti¬ 
que arabe a AtA impitoyable pour son oeuvre.’ Ibn KhAlawaihi se laissa empor- 
ter par sa mauvaise humeur A se sorvir contrc son adveraaire d’une autro armo que 
le kalam. Saisissant une clef qu’il avait apportAe, il s’Alan^a sur lui, le frappa au 
visage, et lui infligea une blessure d’oil le sang jaillit A flots sur les vAtements. 
Al-Moutanabbi’, pour Aviter le retour de pareils incidents, quitta sans tarder Alep 
pour se rendre A Mipr.*. 

i Ath-Tba'ftlibt, Yatimat addahr (6dltion de Damasi, I., p. 8-22, et dans Dloterld, Mulanabbi 
und Selfuddaula (Leipzig. 1847), p. 81-176; Hammer, LtteraturQUchlchtc der Araber, V., p. 48-49. 

> Ath-Thu'illlbl, Yalimat addahr, I., p. 76; Frey tag, loo. olt., XL. p. 214. 

• Id., loo. olt.; As-SoyoQtl Clouet des grammairlens, loo. clt. 

« As-SoyoQtl. en racontant cette anoodoto, no dlt point quo la cure alt rAussl; 11 so oontento 
de narrer la maladle atnai quo la consultation. Mats le souvenir de oet Inflrme no se seralt pas 
con6ervd, si Ibn KblUawalhl no l’avalt pas guOri de son inflrmltfi. 

»Ibn Khalllkftn, Biographicol Dictionary, I., p. 106. 

* J'emprunte la date A WUstenfeld, Der Imdm el-ScMjl'i, p. 178. 

i Dletcricl, Mulanabbi und Seifuddaula, pp. 21-02, d'aprAs Ath-Tha'RUbt, Fottmat ad-daftr; You¬ 
souf Al-Badl'l, Ai-Soubh al-manbi ft hailhtwat AbMoulonabbi, manusorlt 1491 do notro suppl6- 
mcnt orabe, slgnalO par Sacy, AnlhologU orammaticoU arabe, p. 476; Ibn Tagrlbardl, AnnaUs, II., 
p. 370; Ibn KhaldoOn, ProUoomenes (traduction Slane), III., p. 680 ot 685; Hfldjt Khalifa, Lerfeon 
bibliographicum, UL, pp. 807-310; Sacy, Chretlomalhie arabe, III., p. 28; Mutanabbli Carmina cdldlt 
Dletericl (Berollnl, 1661), p. VIII.; Hart wig Derenbourg, Let manuscriU arabes de VEtcurial, L, 
pp. 190-191. 

«Ibn Khali UcSn, Biographical Dielionary, I., p. 104. 
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De telles incartades ne troublaient pas ordinairement le calme de ces reunions 
paisibles. Voici lo r6cit qu’Ibn Khdlawaihi lui-m£me donne d’une stance moins 
agitde:' “Un soir Saif ad-Daula demanda aux assistants qui 6talent nombreux 
si l’un d’eux connaissait des noms mamdoQd dont lo pluriel fQt matcaodr.' Ils 
rSpondirent d l’unaniraitd : Non.—Saif ad-Daula reprit: 6 Ibn Khdlawaihi, quo 
dis-tu, toi?—Je m’ecriai: Moi, je connais deux noms.—Quels sont-ils? interrogea 
le prince.—Je rdpliquai: Je ne les divulguerai que contre mille dirhems, pour qu’ils 
ne deviennent pas la propri6t6 d’ingrats. Ce sont, dis-je ensuite, §ahrd'ou, pluriel 
?ahdrd, et 'adhrd'ou, pluriel 'adhdrd. Un mois plus tard, je rencontrai deux autres 
mots qu'a mentionnGs Al-Djarm! daD8 son livre intituld At-tanbth (l'A vertisse- 
ment): ce sont falfd'ou “ terre sterile,” pluriel foldfd, et Jchabr&’ou “ terre od il y 
a un abreuvoir,” pluriel JchabdrtL Yingt ans plus tard, je ddoouvrie un cinquifime 
mot qu’ Ibn Doraid a cite dans sa Djamhara: sabtd’ou “terre dure,” pluriel 
sabdtd.* 

Ibn Khd lawaihi 6tait encore un notable d’Alep lorsqu'il dScouvrit ce cinquidme 
mot. En effet il y rests jusqu’d sa mort. Le fils et successeur de Saif ad-Daula, 
Sa'd ad-Daula AboG ’l-Ma'&ll Scharif le revendiqua comme une part de l’h&ritage 
paternel. Ibn Khdlawaihi continua d'enseigner et d’6crire des livres d Alep jus- 
qu'au jour oil il y oxpira en 870 de l’h6gire 4 (9S0-981 do notro dre). 

Void une liste d peu prds complete de ses ouvrages : 

1° “ Livre de l’&ymo logie.”* 

2* “ Les Propositions osscntielles de la syntaxe.* 


i "DlotEes" (Amdli I d’Ibn Khltlawalbl, relovEea dans I’Histoire d’Alep cn dlx volumes do 
Kflmal ad-Dln Ibn Al-'Adtm par As-Soyout-t, Clattes da grammalrlent. loo clt. 

*Un motarabe est dIt mamdoCd “alloDgE” lorsqu’il so tormlno par uafaOia loDg(*) sulvl 
d’un hamza; malao&r “ abrEgE ” lorsqu’il ressemblo au mamdo&d, mals sans hamza final. Nous 
olterona sous le N°. 8 uno monographic d’Ibn Khfllawalhl sur oes formations. 

»On verra plus loin, au chapltro solxante-slx de oe traltE, qu’ Ibn Khfilawalhl Etait arrivE 
plus tard 4 rEunlr Jusqu’Ahult oxomplos, qu’il a gEnErousemont EnumErEs. sans les vondro cher 
comme 1©« doux premiers. Les deux autoritEs d’Ibn Kbfilawalhl Bont: 1® Aboil ’Omar Sftllh Al- 
DJarml, un fin oonnalsseur et un chaud admirstour do Slbawaibi. mort en 228 de 1’hEglre (839-840 do 
notro Ero); 2* lo cElEbre phllologue Ibn Doraid. o’ost-4-dlre AboQ Bakr Mohammad Ibn Al-flasan, 
mort on 321 de 1’hEgire (933 do notro Ere); voir plus bas, sous le N®. 7. La kjJJ | £ ^ 
est le dlotlonnalro oomposfi par Ibn Doraid ;HftdJt Khalifa. Lexicon bibliographicum, N®. 4202). 
Lo BlbllothEquo nationale do Paris en possEie la Bocondo moitl6 dans un oxcollcnt oxomplalre, 
sous lo ooto 1384 du supplement arabo; voir aussi 1828 de l’anolen fonds. 

« Ibn AM YB'fcoub An-Nadtm, KOdb al-flArUt, p. 84; Ibn Khalllkfin, Biographical Dictionary, 
1., p. 468; As-Soyoatf, Clone* da grammairtcrj, loo. ciU; FlQgel, Die grammatlachcn Schulcn dir 
Araber, p. 2»; Wtlstenfold, Der Imdm tl-Schafil, p. 178. 

« MPme tltro quo celui do 1’ouvrago d’Ibn Doraid. public par Wdstonfeld (GOttingen. 1864) 
sous lo tltro do Oeneologlth-etymologiicha Hatidbuch; Ibn Khalllkfin, Biographical Dictionary, I., 
p.457; As-SoyoQ(l, Clone* da grammairlens (mss. oltEa), loo. clt.; Hftdjl Khalifa, Lexicon bibllo- 
Oraphlcum, N®. 9843. Jo suls dans cotte Enumeration l’ordro adoptE par Fldgel. Die gramma- 
tlschcn Schulen der Araber, p. 281. Los onze premiers tltres, 4 l’exoeptlon du 7*. sont donnEs par 
Ibn Abl Ya’ljoGb An-Nadlm, KU6b abfibriat, p. 84, lo MxlEine y Etant aussi menUonnE sEparEment 
p. 86. 

• Ibn Khalllkfin, loo. olt.; As-Soyofltl, loo. clt; HOdJI Khalifa, N®. 4194. 
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3° v_>LaT “ Livre sur lo verb© JLkjkA," qui signifle relever de 

maladie. 1 

4° «yU!yJ! i-jIaS" " Livre dee sept lectures du Coran."* 

5' “ Livro du commengant.” 

6’ “ Livre intitule: Rdgle des fle¬ 

xions finales dans trentochapitreadu Coran.” II s’agit des vingt-neuf dernidres sofi- 
rates, plus la premidre, la fdtiha 6tudi6e par le menu, chaque mot 6tant l’objet 
d’un oxamen special quant & son sens primitif et d ses diverses acceptions. 1 

7° “ Commentairo sur le poiime d’Ibn Doraid," po^me inti- 

tul6 la ma/fsodra en raison de sa rime en d.* 

8* voUS* “ L© Livre de Calif de prolongation non suivi ou 

suivi du hamza. 1 

9* ny ujSi Lo Livre des divers alif " 

10° vio^4j5cX*JI v_>La 5^ “ Le Livre du masculin et du f6minin.”* 

11° ^^aaJ iob5* "Le Livre inlitul6: II n’y a pas." T Cest le traitd consacr6 
aux exceptions do la langue arabe quo je public. 

sept lectures du 
N°. 4. L’Original 


12° cyUlydl £ "L’Original relatif nux 

Coran.” Nous avons d6jd rencontr6 un titre analoguo sous le i 
n’en est pas uuo second© Edition, mais mo paratt bien plutdt 6ti 
qu’ Ibn Khdlawaihi composa sur le ajlimJI ioLa^ de son maitro Ibn Moudjdhid.* 


i As-Soyo3tt, loo. dt. 

* Ibn Khallikfin, loo. dt; As-Soyoatl, loc, dt.; Hftdjl Khalifa, N®. 10387. 

* Ibn Khalllk&n, loc. dt., oft I© texto porto: vjLa^II ^aaA3 v*jLa5" 

tytjljt (Edition deSlano 1 p.233,1.12),c’ost-A-dlro “RftgledOBlloxionBflnaleedanstrenteohapltres 
“du Livre prftcieux.” Jo ne eala comment M. de Slane a Gtfi amen6 ft parler, dana sa traduotlon 
anglalso, du KUdb alr'Aztz commo d’un ouvrago dTbn Khftlawaihl, qui auratt 6t6 omls par 
Hftdjl Khalifa. C’eet d’aprfta lo blbllographo turo (Lexicon bihllOQraphieum, I., p. 850-857) que 
nous avons IndlquO le contenu de ce traltft. Co traitft, mentlonnfi ausal par As-Soyofltl, loo. dt., 
exlsto au Mus6o Britaonlquo, oftll est ootft Additamonta 9480. 

* 8ur oetto poftsle rolatlvo ft Ibn Mlkftl et ft son Ills, aussi qu' A la villo de Basra, voir Hftdjl 
Khalifa, N°. 12807, et l’ftdltJOD du toxto par L. N. Bolsen (Hauni®, 1883). Le oommentalre fttendu 
d’lbn Kh&lawalhl eat au molns en deux exomplalrca ft la Bibliothftque royalo do Berlin; voir 
Ahlwardt, Verzelchnisa. p. 23. 8ur l’oxemplalre do Leydo, voir Dozy. Cotaloyus, II., p. 47, le oom¬ 
mentalre ''.talt connu d'As-Soyofltl. 

»Ibn Kballikftn, Bioyrapfilcal Dictionary, I., p. 467; As-Soyoilfl, Classes des yrammalriens, loo. 
clt.; Hftdjl Khalifa, Lexicon bibliographicum, N®. 10519. 

* ibn Kballikftn et As-Soyoutl, loo. clt.; Hftdjl Khalifa, N®. 10475. 

1 1bn Khalllk&n et Aa-Soyofltl, loo. dt.; Hftdjl Khalifa. N*. 10443. 

* Ibn Kballlkfln et Aa-Soyofttl, loo. dt.; NOldoko, Gu&irtdc des Qoram, p. 298; Hftdjl Khalifa, 
sous le N®. 10174, dlt avoir poss6d6 un commentairo d’lbn Khftlawalhl aur le AjlamJI i_>La-$* 
“Livre dea aept rcoenalons” par Ibn Moudjfthld. FlOgcl a montlonnft ft part, sous le N®. 19, le 
commentairo en le dlstlnguant do 1’origlnal. 
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18° Complements aux 880 paradigmes d©3 formes nominales 6num£r&8 dans 
le Livre dc Sibawaihi. 1 

14° cX -/W Jiji “ Les noms du lion." Ibn Khfilawaihi n’en compte pas 
moins de cinq cents.' 

15° J-ujUl “Le panier arrondi,’’*eans doute un recueil de conseils 


et de prficeptes, comma les autres ouvrages portant le m£me titre. 

16 ° XitiJI StXuflS “ Commentaire sur le Pofime de 

Niffcawaihi relatif aux 6tranget£s du langage.” Ibn Khfilawaihi a fait la remarque 
que le grammairien surnomme Niftawaihi (le napbtfi) est le seul savant qui se soit 
appelfi Abofl 'Abd Allfih Ibrfihim. 4 Ce “fils do Slbawaibi,” comme il a fitfi 
d&ignfi fi cause de sa soumission absolve aux doctrines du Livre, fitait nfi k W&sit 
en 344 de l’hfigire (858 do notre fire) et mourut k Bagdfidh le six §afar 823 (quinze 
janvier 935). Ibn Khfilawaihi l’y avait sans doute connu personnellement et avait 
fitfi ainsi amenfi fi commenter son pofime lexicographique.* 


17° vjIaS’ “Livre intitule: La famille du Prophfite.” Cette mono¬ 
graphic est divisfie en vingt-cinq sections. L'autcur n’y a rien omis d’important 
et s’y est occupfi des douze imfims en donnant les dates de leurs naissances et de 
leurs mort8, en mcntionnant leurs mfires. Ce qui l’a poussfi fi les comprendre dans 
son exposfi, c’est, ainsi qu’il l’a dit lui-mfime, que parmi les sections de la Famille, 
de la famille de Mohammad, sont les Hfischimites.' 


18° V UJ3| “ Traitfi des surnoms honorifiques." Le titre dit suffisam- 
ment le sujet do ce manuel, sur lequel nous ne sommes pas autrement renseignes.’ 

19* ujIa 5* “ Livre des dix.” 4 Sont-ce les dizains du Coran, espfice 

de strophes composfies chacune de dix versets, s’agit-il des objets gfinfiralement 
groupfis au nombre de dix ? Je l'ignore; en tout cas, ce n’est pas un traite d’arith- 
mfitique sur les dizaines. 


> Lo traitfi d'Ibn Khftlawalhl 6tait sans doute dans le genre des additions d’AboQ Bakr Az- 
Zoubaidl, inUtulGe* Kitkb aUetidrdk, que M. I. Guldl a publldea (Rome, 1890). HftdJI Kbaltfa, 
sousloN*. 31,adonn6unJugomcnt d’lbn Al-KatJA', pbnologue Option du onzidme altolo. qui 
oonsiddre les additions d’lbn Kbfilawalhl comme peu nombrenses et mal ordonndcs. 

a Ibn Khalllkftn, loo. clt.: HftdJI Khalifa, Nos. «98 ot 9820; L Goldzlhor, Slutommtdanitche 
SUidien, I., p. 216. 

»Hftdjl Khalifa, No. 6S54. 

4 ibn KhalUkftn, Biographical Dictionary, L, p. 27. 

» HftdJI Khalifa, No. 9489: FlOgel, Die grammatUchen Schulen Her Ardbtr, p. 218-216. 
e Ibn Khalllkftn, Biographical Dictionary, I, p. 457. ofi Je ne saia quel “ mirage ” a trouble le 
tradueteur dans sa marche d’ordinalre si assurde; HftdJI Khalifa, No. 98SS. 

i HftdJI Khalifa. No. 9895. On peut se rendro compte de la manure dont los Arabes envi- 
sagcalent un tol aujeten llsant les chapitresllet III d’Ath-Tha'ftllbl, Latd'if al-ma'drif, p. 17-43 
dans l’Sdition P. de Jong (Leyde, 1876). 

• HftdJI Khalifa, No. 10310. 
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20° Commentaire sur le “ Livro de 1’ alif de pro¬ 

longation, non suivi ou suivi du hamza ” (cf. 8*), par AboO 'l-'Abbds Ahmad ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Walldd Al-Mouhallabi. L’auteur du livre comment^ avait classd 
sa nomenclature d’aprds l’ordre alphabdtique. II mourut en 832 de l’hdgire 1 (948 
de notre Are) avant qu' Ibn Khdlawaihi n’eut quittd Bagdddh. 

n 

Lo plupart des oeuvres d’lbn Khdlawaihi ne sont point parvenues jusqu’d 
nous. Si j'except® l’Espagne fiddle aux traditions classiques, la vogue s’est portae 
de plus en plus vers les dcrits modernes accomodfe au goQt du jour et les anciens 
ont delaissfe, sans souci des originaux, sans ardeur a ex&cuter et d rdpandre 
des copies, sans espoir de leur trouver une clientele d’acheteurs et de lecteurs. 
Une copie d’un vicux livre, qui surnage dans cetto ruine du pass6, resto forcdment 
une dpave isolde, sans qu’on ait chance d’en rencontrer le pendant, d moins d'un 
miracle inespdrd. II ne s’est point produit pour le Manuel des exceptions d’Ibn 
Khdlawaihi, et j’ai dft me r^signer A publier cette Edition d’aprfe le manuscrit, 
excellent d’ailleurs, mais sans exemplaire paralldle pour le contrdler, du Musfe 
Britannique. 

Cette belle copie a 6t6 acquise en 1825. Elle est alors entrde au Musde Britan- 
nique, avec tout la fonds provenant de la prdcieuse collection de manuscrite 
formde par Claudius James Rich, qui reprfeenta l’Angleterre d Bagdddh de 1808 
a 1820 et qui mourut en 1821. Cette partie de son heritage fut c6d6e au gouverne- 
ment anglais.® Le volume, cotd Additamenta 7516, a 6t6 dferit sous le numdro 
DXXXVI dans la partie du catalogue imprimd rfeiigfe par William Cureton.* 

Les dix-huit premiers feuillets de ce manuscrit, qui mesure 26 centimetres en 
hauteur sur 18 cn largeur, sont occupfe par un opuscule de Kou$roub, intituld 
les Temps et consacrd d la la terminologie du ciel, du soleil, de la lune, des dtoiles, 
de la nuit, du jour et des heures. C’est au feuillet lfir* que commence, ferit de la 
mfime main, l’ouvrago dont il a 6t£ parld prdcddemraent sous le numdro 11, avec le 
titre significatif que je transcris aprfe Cureton: 

a-U! tXxc ^—j! l — « 

^<y;l l “ Livre de ce qui n’est pas conforme d l’analogio dans le lan- 

gage des Arabes, oeuvre d’ AboQ 'Abd AUdh Al-Housain ibn Alimad Ibn KhdloOya 
le grammairien.” Ce titre occupe la page entidre, le texte commensant au haut 
de la page 19 v\ A la lecture Ibn KhdloQya, au lieu de la prononciation prd- 


iIbn Abl Ya'Jfoflb An-Nadlm, Kitdb alrfihriel, p. 84; Hftdjl Khalifa, No. 10518: FiOgol. Die 
fframmatUchen Schulen der Ardber, p. 238. 

* Fundffruben da Orient», III., p. 828; IV.. pp. Ill, 288,455: C. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscript! in the British Museum, III., p. VH. 

i Catalogue codicum mamucHplorum orlenlaUum qui in Museo Britanntco asservantur. Pars 
soounda, oodloes arabloos amplectens, p. 246. 
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conisAe par les philologues Arabes Ibn KhAIawaihi, on reconnait immAdiatement 
une main persane qui, pour accentuer sa resistance, a transform^ le hd final par 
1’addition de deux points diacritiques. 

Cette prAsomption est confirmee par la souscription, donnAe aussi avant moi 
par W. Cureton: aJuo *3^ s-Q >Ia£JI |*j 


l*L&JL 


(J—J —*1 * *Ua5^ iLmj&jO £ 

“ Le livre est terminA, louange A AllAh l'unique! Et nous avons achevA cotte copio 
le vendredi, onze du mois de schawwAl, cn l’an 704 (sept mai 1805) A Damas de 
Syrie, dans le CollAge An-Nofiriyya. Ecrit de la main de Ma’mofln ibn Mohammad 
le Persan Al-IstababAnl.” 

AprAs cette description diplomatique du volume, j’aurais A parler du contenu 
et A dire d’avance ce qu’on trouvera dans le traitA d’Ibn KhAIawaihi. Cost 
l’usage d’annoncer ainsi le sujct du livro et la mAthode de l’auteur, lorsque la 
publication est faitc d’un seul coup, ce qui permet d’embrasser d’un coup d’oeil 
rapide I’ensemble. La situation est bien diffArente pour un ouvrage prAsente au 
lecteur par tranches qu’on a eu soin de dAcouper en morceaux assez menus pour 
qu’il puisse les digArcr facilement. II nous a fallu, dans Cette repartition, tenir 
compte de ceux qui cherchent dans les Hebraica d’autres langues sAmitiques que 
l'arabe. Cette synthAse se dAgagcra d’ailleurs, corame uno conclusion naturelle, 
de ces petits chapitres analytiques, tous congus dans le mAme esprit, rAdigAs dans 
une forme identique, b&tis symetriquement sur un modAle semblable, rAunissant 
des sAries d’exemples parmi les raretes constatAes du vocabulaire arabe. Saif 
ad-Daula, le fondateur de la dynaste HamdAnite d’Alep, s’il vivait encore au 
moment oil le traitA fut achev6, dut applaudir A cet amas de matAriaux riches et 
bien classes, dont une partie avait AtA divulguAe au coura des stances littAraires 
qu’il avait encouragAes et prAsidAes.' Jo crois que le Manuel des exceptions d’ Ibn 
KhAIawaihi intAressera mAme nos philologues d’aujourd’hui et qu’ils m’approuv- 
eront de leur en avoir donnA une Edition critique. 


Paris, ce 17 juin 1892. 


I Plus haut, p. 4. 
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tUii ^1 

^ tX^.1 

# aJJ! x*^ 


I*aa^JI aJJI |v —*mj 

*-U! JLoj 4 saAaoj *Li Lo x-yu-o^ xStXlxj <X=*j-« *-U tX+il 

Ul v-»jjdf 1*^ vi i_/*aJ *JjJli>. JL» 4 XAJjirij J^sl* 

1 jvaXc jvic ^ jy ** J** y° 


l*^L5^ 3 ^ 3 -I.. -i l oj=» aa3 ij+tJ IZ« c£aaj Jjt* 1 

iyi^ if l& ^ Cu* ^l2f Axi ^M-J L*-0 Juub JoLS I^JjaJI 

■ , , , „ 0 „ — - ** o ,. ' , , 8 _ 

uV^ 1 & * l -• J, (^7*-^ (5-^- ^ ^A? Aj A 

Uoj Ub-=*. x -4 |» . g . J^-3 ^ ^—5 


a -. 


aa^ Ua5* 


<( « ( , > _ , » „„„ - ^ i,, , « ---• 

3 ^wij J-JJ! Lw_c« -lala.) in-Li. (jc-o o<~*a^jj ijgju 

^L> ^1 IcXo-l^ Li^. $1 *J r *u- iUxo |J 5 pJal |j| 

L^-o ^Sl^plj o^ki» 3o Aj^l 

1 Coran , xu., 76. * Mb. 1 . » Ms. UIaj . 
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r *-S- £ U«-aJ y-^ 3 * ** 

^.aX+JIj ^-AJuiajJI ^_a_c & ^$* 1 — ^jLju££\-5 5 ^ i^JjaII 

rM r^'; rr* r*V y^ ^ *>*4^ ^ 


> o - 


0 . «. 


5^u=*-j &Luj iJ^S^ JUjjI ^1 \-i.yf l— a-T *-j!tXJ! 

^a3Ll«JI JJa-bl-! yoj HcX^fj ib^-e i^^x. Jj=^ jv—I 

\Z 9) 'iXJ&fy 'aIjl! S^Aifij li y»*iuaj & 

w iJjCcj ^$JI v^aaaJ 131 


Uj^jJI piLT £ jmx! 3La 3 JjLftJ Jjti *>L?- Lo i»>Lj r 

lol^ ; ^j^C> y -^—j ^ Jaaj Jjti 

Aj^Lu ^UJI y^MMj (j^Laj (jl^i ^1 ^^aAajJI <j^Li JUl> 

<iL^ LU ^o! y-^L«JI L$->l Ij ‘viLxX aJjI JLs |*^iJI jJL*J! ^.LmJ!^ 

^gli! jJlxJ! 


jL«j |V—! v_>y*JI (•■^ & i/*aJ J^-*j p ^> L« 10 

£ JLxiJI jtgJ^S StXrJj X+XS' J| ^C>~0+J 1 ^m.aJ 

LcLi ^LaJI iu*ii>. JLaaJI^ tXaJ^ jj*i^ LgJ (j-U 

Ul^3 i_>^L3 J**Li i»>Ij £ JlxiJI i>Ja-> Ujli ^oLa^JI 

io^Loxj 


> Me. aAjl! 


j Coran, ixra., 48. 
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& ^j^aJ 0^0 ^y> oJ^il JvX. -Uw Lo vjb 0 

L$£>y;l 16! ^ilyL 1 ! viLly> ^ «*-*j*®1 

lyy ^ 

lie &\yki\ eGLoi 

*Uf vLsLo l^iG^jT jli \£l*3 aJjl JU C^IXM Loli 

UoL_ci_j *lb Ov-^j 


*u*t 5 y*s z sjUji 


£ u«-J ^ *>G* Lo u>Ij 4 

StX^Ll Xlxi StX^ljJI S^-U ^<X*aJ! Vt* - ^ 

*» « ». > o" “. » i r ’' * - \ i 

gXj\^ x jS V - -^ - o^ ^ s > >=> [ ^iy^ JM stX^'j Axy> v^j»j slX=*!^ 

^ y~SL+i Jlif UoU ^xflJG |*^lXj| y-jl*^ (GaJG 8cX_=».tj 

t5?*7^* cH* ef* *2* ^ 

v_*^L> Lo J-ol Jv£ IcX^i £*aJL? 

^ O^.! RftLS J^C jv 4 ^t J»U v 

cX^i; UMxa. ^0 L*lT L$j,^ s-cb UXf c^Li' £ L^xJ 

[^=*>] cLiolj ^ &*? [*^-c ^ ^Laxx-I 

° ,o ' f C* iS >- oc- * . 6 a- 6 " 

AxjiXjI Jj»I iXo AJ^le- &xi 


i Coran, ix., 128. 


* Aprte LbLio , ms.s SSIaJIj . 
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<bb o-Ju vjlLil ^ Jys ^LiM vJwi-!^ 
obhg^S ijijjJ! ^ j» ^ *j ^Ul ^ ‘bib ^UJI 

f^L-T £ 5s *.5^ U cb4? Jbi “b b i—jb a 

Ajyx*. 5^3 tX^S ^ ;S a jb b»o JjtAJ Jjb i->yJI 

[J.cfc'] ^ 4 X^xj iXbj 

3LoLc (JcXsxj ^ ^4>!^aJI g&3 aj ^xSo bl^iJI £&? lXj oli J 

_. » ) •_, , B | > _, _ , f J , , , 

ij)5 eb* tb^? ^ *"U*5 4 X ^-5 J-=-j y»5 tX^-> tX=*j Jliii 

H y) ^>b 

3-bl oy* 2ui i^maJ bb JJtij £ J*J! s-o oJaiLv Lo ob ^ 

^ oy* &xi u-xJj e b 5S v^ 1 

(j-bi^ ^3y J»o^S ^cXl y®j (X^S ^ 3 -bf Ojy* 

C>b cX^Jj tb^J Jjuo cyx& ^! »b ^xj v^aJUj |3| y ly}] 

tXey^ Jx2^S 4Xx)^ oy? eb° bki~. jyUj *b oJj^ 

l»g*< 3 b? ^ ^ £tX> ; U lyj ^ 43 ^ )b?> US 

bJt *>Li ^ »iU3 o^ftb ^tX^ao ^ JyuLo ^ J-cb ^ ebb 


x > 4 ^ / , , 

►Juj ^_x_S5k-^JI ebb Jjti «*U Lo i^b U 

JxxiJI Lob ^>-UI ^4^0 )y^ *X5j J«xj^ u-^S u-bpj 


.MB, blL. 
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olaj vjuj r y r;5^ ^ 

15^ 


Jl_*_i5l -ieLflJl f*U—yi ^jo *l=»- L« vl>b ii 

<X=*^ |**J $11 JLxi^l JclcJl l5 -Lc “L=*- jv-v.1 J, 

<y* j0 ^bb (*^1 LjJ^s ys. 
t>|y * cU* g?^y py I J^° [*7^ t '^° r^ 1 t -b- c 

i5 Ia iJJj Jii! p-£*^b* £ <j*aJ S^aaw 

[y»y J Ajlj &a 3L*£ &+s3 <5! K aIw a ^-*^1, 

UL« wLlS ^ J-wJI £ Li-IL^ &a-Lc kJjl ^isaS ^y 

&i*j sLix*i <^*^1 t\A*i! Jjt f^y* bolj 

s^bT 4—4? 


jtwi p^b' & jiai *1=* u 4»W i** 

[J-c^] ^cXc Jb &JL*yi Jjtxj y*-**y uy*^) Ty^* ***y 


^UdXj|_5 Jbs» cXb »j| kJCo ^jUxiJI ^Jo! 

^LaAfc! **U-!b (jUaiJ^ o^b* O^-" (5*^ '•bJ! ^aAj y 
WU^H 8 jje v.L-lXb tXSj iJotlx l^yJI £ ^^a) XjI XJ^AA*- pXAj 

'&J-X* £*S± plib jiix ^5-b ca-maJ <3yb ^f (pLftXi 
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J^\ £ 5^*--y5 i*=* &xfn £*=»• vilAx^ juyue 

&*ur*u *1*11 Vpj; Ji *u^ y 


w^jUt ^kS £ u--sJ <Jjbi j 4 » ^5^ * > ld* L« ••“ 

^ 4—* .£■% ^JaJyJo y^i 0^.1 Sftk 5 $1 j4* J**l 

^49 w*4m^ *^;J ^iotX^I 3 ^5! 

f^XJI £ 4*4-1* ^45 l*4-t vIaIrj JUj cXSjd <Jy ttXff £JL 
Li^-a. 4 >tX-^y *UJI £-L*_i y- g - - * - 1^1 \^mX ^45 v_>4«.^ 

c:V* ♦ »> !6! Sj+gJ! 8^4^ ^j4^ d*£N LacUJ Iju!^ 

S^yJI £ ^«jJ JyXoJ ^-0 old. Lo 4>L? ^ 

ajJ ^£ui^ ^p»& (J y&*) atiXJI ^yuo il jv—! 

J4* 4 <k* *»}*- ^ iL *^ JI lr^5 A 


(•^5^ ij u**aJ ^cLaS^ J^Lbj ^(X*o*J! ^yo oU* Lo yL lo 
y>lX$j ^LilitS JoLsj' ^-oJ! J-tlij’ Si! J-cLaS j<X*a* v—>j*JI 
Iwm-jCc^ IdyLW «>L_d. fcX_=J^ Oj-^- 3, Sm 2 pUll! I lylxS 


IjjOj UjLajj LjjLaJj UfjLj ^1 liy^LoJ I^JLS Lo^o-Cj 


*9 ^ 


alXd 




1 Coran, n„ 2 ®. 


* Coran. cu., 1. 
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£ pU«£J| xlLoj Ij-g-b/) V_icLdiJI “L> Lo V^jlj 11 

*_a_$ oLa. .X J I $. 1 ? ^ jtcJj (J oLtLdiil ^ys Jjii s_>yj| 


(V*JI £*** *-y^° yjb)\y J-ilM vJ*a*J^ *aa* > 0 ^x 4 . it 

AjLXu-l >LSXj>j ^Xjl iU^JI Jj^ L^JIa^ yf i^aJI ~|V**3J Aa^O 

IuljJI £*4-tj a^ofj JjI Jj>-y ^jyZ^ 


W^-*JI £ u-aJ 


0 LcLi ^43 JJls! i5 i^ »L=*. Lo (J>L> 


Iv 


viA-^JI u^;i_j JL^La ^1 JaU ^43 Jiil 

J^yi cfej ixJjulj £*ii y-$i £S$) 


(J^-te ^4i J-LJ! yjb U ^43 


JJuL^J W^JlJI J*^L 5 ** £ JjfcW “L*- Lo * A 

IaaX11< ^Lo ^Xma* 5^ iLcJ<x*JI JIaaJ iil J-aju y» L*j| J-^JI 
^ajLOI^ ^liuJI ^ ^£*4 Jj /**■+*) cL>c\ijl? 


£ u-aJ SjiX^o wL^ 'IOjiX^aj ^yA “U* Lo J,b 1*1 

*!•> yS>) tX_^!j il S^tX^o ax*^ (V—I 

tL* 5 ^ £ *3^ *-Lo^ ioUJ! £ l^tX^o 

^1 ^Xa I 4 I 0 Lo Lg 5 ^i>jJ jyj osaLajU ^ 5 jS 

Ijg; A * &!c>^j fi LwXS^ HtXofj v-aJ^II 40 ^ 161 ^aJ 


Mb. sans lo.tX^-c . 
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*UI 


aJI lyUi oiJillj Oy* ^ye RaIaa^I oL&)l cXjo Lgxyj 


^L*ai ays& 

1*^-5^ £ (j*»-aJ JeLej! ay^-c. yLo*JI ^x lx wLa 
IcX-^ iA*aa! ya^ tX^.!j ^cX-ax ^1 JoLaJI Syix ^tX-ax yyJt 

iilyJj LiLuJj LiUiJ, RaaJj IaaJj LliJ. ULaJj < yiJj i't-UiJ^ f-laj 

Rj^iXJI laaw Sv.x\ ,-CU 'JoyXJ! iLbyy l frAxalti sL^J Jliu 

aIxJ sUiJj yjJI RaS^L* rX* 3 ( y£ HyJ! X A». flO . S ^tXx |U-» 

^J-c (^tX^ax **U. tXj'j ajli viJJi oyXi LaJI iLJI OA-*-Liulj 

y x&x ^ j£xj IjliXx^ UyCij UXij LiCo v£*Xx Uaa^ RjlLI. RxlL 
Rxl*!^ LoL^ L*j'j Uj £ ( yiJ! y y*3l oy£»lj RaXxj £jlX*x tLixXxj 

(.LjJI JjJj Ry^ R*yj Lclyj 


[•^LX' £ q--aJ ^5*^ yLo*JI ^yo pU*. lx wLa H 

S^cXaox J»I*i ^ ^yiU! yy Si! J-J-Ui c5 1c ^lX-ox vy^’ 

lyli “L*- !jjCj l^ly!) 3yy yiy y$j tij RjJjti J-lxi l yjyl ^J-c 

[ 7 ^)] My*£j ^y*^ 

ijlfly- oXa- lx 

Jjf UyyiJf s^tcXc IgJitXP^ Aas-cJ- 1; AXftfly- JlJL) 


Mb.: 
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fy) ^ *5* ;*-*• e l5 ^? 




altXil £ JUsj 


^y 0 As'y l$J ^yki ^ SLxj L$J J*L iZj y iwljj L$J *L« y jCy\ fcltXil 

£&UI ye 5 txit 


w^jl)! r ^r 3 l ^aJ “b* u 4»b **** 

jjLc ^ ^ 5 ! SySJaJo *j iyilx y ^yks 5l yd^C 

31*. ^ 


<_yJ1 £ jj-aJ sjytli ^b ^tXo*JI “b- Lc yl? H" 


Bp^l£ 1-6 j^a.* (J^ ^ *b*-o l5 lc ^tXo^j 

^ajuo ^Uijf £ jiA&5l JU Hj,pS ^Lb, s^tXxX <SU.^ 

[Jy^b] **& ^ '^-* i ^ ^*^iJt «*** 

kiyU^ Sbi ; ,j cxu u3 Si JJuJi u 

ibleJ? »tX»^ sJ^JLlsJf ^ JyUjj £y4*N ^j- 0 LrA=*^l Jb 
JUb l^-Lo Uju— l* uiUs ^ ?.L^_*J aOjtU-« 


ojUj Sj^lb yLoy xjyli' xLSUJI ^ jJjJls JUj *jy4? 
4-^L^) Sj5"b Lo i5 J^ Si>Ij^ lj-$-3 it>ydSS». 5La^ X3 ^ -*-Lc 1 ^ 


-&JI 


ay# ^ $1 &Jyui ^ w^ji i ^ Jb J* *J v uo 

joyclpl VijUi^ e>^i' 8oL^ 8} gXxi^ll 8^3 l.4.Ajj *-*-*-^ 

.8 ***£«, 



*-(50TOIBOTED * I}OTES.« 


Corrections to the text of the Monolith of Shalmaneser as given in “Hebraica” 
II. No. 8, April, 1886.—Since my translation of the above text appeared, this 
inscription has been translated into German by Dr. Peiser in Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek , Bd. I. pp. 150-174- Dr. Peiser’s reading of l?ar instead of id I. 9 is 
correct He adopts my reading f-ti-bfr H. 16. This reading, however is incor¬ 
rect, as there is not sufficient space for the syllable ti. The correct reading is 
e-bir. My readings, 11.23, kaspi — e-§u-ni, 1.28, kakki are all correct. 
To the latter Peiser affixes an interrogation mark. In the word e - 5 u - n i the sign 
5u is very distinct. Peiser gives e-ri-ni and adds, “so wohl zu lesen.” This 
wc would naturally expect and I added in my translation a foot-note saying that 
it was probably a mistake of the scribe. But this is not absolutely certain. 

II. 61, u-?a -u. Dr. Peiser follows my reading here and the u is found on 
the stone, but as the following signs are broken out it is probable that the u is the 
initial remnant of the following word. 

H. 73, muk;-tab-li-8u. My reading is almost certain though the sign is 
broken slightly. 

H. 74, ekallim. Peiser is correct in rejecting my reading ekalli. 

11.89. My corrections ad-di, and 11.90 5arruti-Su adopted by Peiser 
leave no room for doubt. 

11.94, §i-a-na-ai. The a was written, but it was afterwards cut out as 
nothing but the low outline remains. 

In the other instances where Dr. Peiser affixes an interrogation to my correc¬ 
tions, the mark may be removed. The above corrections are made on the basis of 
a fresh examination of the Monolith in 1892. 

Jas. A. Ceaig, 

University of Michigan. 
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BEZOLD’S ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY.* 


This volume is supplementary to Bezold and Budge’s The Tell el-Amama 
Tablets in the British Museum with autotype facsimiles, published in 1892, which 
contains the teats—printed with Harrison’s type—of the Tell cl*Amarna tablets 
in the British Museum. The plan of these two volumes is very highly to be com¬ 
mended. I am of the opinion that type should bo used, wherever it is possible, in 
the reproduction of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. It must be granted that 
printing with type is much more expensive than the autograph method, and that 
it is very difficult to reproduce some of the uncommon forms of the characters. 
On the other hand, it is more legible than the script of most Assyriologists. It 
makes it possible, also, to determine the exact views of any author on any particular 
passage. 

It must be acknowledged that a number of Assyriologists, who autograph, are 
very careless about difficult passages. A little scratching here and there relieves 
them of a great amount of responsibility, and leads, in some cases, to a degree of 
carelessness, which is inexcusable. In the use of type, the author must settle, in 
his own mind, at least, the exact reading of any given passage, but with the auto¬ 
graph method it is possible so to write a sign, or a combination of signs, as to 
leave the decipherment to the conjectures of the reader. 

I do not believe that the time has come when a complete translation of this 
literature is possible, and hence the author's r6sum6s, grammatical notes, trans¬ 
literations, and complete glossary are much more welcome to the student than the 
attempts of some scholars to give complete translations, which, in the end, amount 
to nothing and only bring disgrace to our subject. The chief work for Assyriolo¬ 
gists at present, as has been so often expressed by Father Strassmaier, is to bring 
before the public some more of the 40,000 to 50,000 texts in the British Museum 
—besides the other large collections—instead of quarreling over small grammatical 
and lexicographical points, for the settlement of which the data are not at hand. 

I am, then, in perfect agreement with Bezold as to his plan of publication: 
(1) texts in type ; (2) a transliteration with a r4sum6 of the contents ; (3) a com¬ 
plete glossary and (4) grammatical notes. 

I will notice only one or two points in particular. In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both d a n n i 5 and a d a n n i S under the root d a n & n u, with¬ 
out further comment. I am inclined to think that he is correct in this view, and 
would add the following: danniS is used interchangably with adannifi in 1, 
6; 2, 6; 3, 7, etc. Ana dannifi = andanniS = addanni§ (K. 519, 3, 7; 
K. 532, 3, 7, etc.) = adanniS (the form in common use) = adani5 (K. 485, 9). 


• Oriental Diplomacy: being the transliterated toxt of tho Cuneiform Dispatches between 
the Kings of Egypt and Western Asia In tho XVth century before ChrlBt, discovered at Tell el- 
Amarna, and now preserved in the British Museum. With full Vocabulary, Grammatical 
Notes, etc., by Charles Bezold. London: Luzac <fc Co.. 1883.8vo, pp. acllll +124. 
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In 218, Bezold says: "when a suffix is attached to a noun, the vowel preced¬ 
ing in three instances is doubled in writing.” Cf. K. 564 ( ABLK [198] 14), where 
we have IjazfUfUe-e-Su; also 27, 28 = e-mu-ki-e-3u; also 31 = i-si-e- 
5u. For the form a-bi-te-e without a suffix, cf. K..939a {ABLK. [46J, 14). 

Professor Bezold has just been called to Heidelberg to succeed Briinnow in 
the chair of Oriental Languages. He has, however, arranged with the authorities 
of the British Museum to continue, for a part of each year, his work on the cata¬ 
logues of the Assyrian collections. He is also at work on an Assyrian Chrestoma- 
thy, which may be expected in the near future. 

Kobert Francis Harper. 


HARPER’S ASSYRIAN LETTERS.* 


The above work constitutes the second volume of the author’s “ Corpus Epis- 
tolarum,” the first of which appeared in 1892. The value of this work to Assyri- 
ology was emphasized by the present reviewer in a critique published in Hebra- 
io a, (Vol. VIII., Nos. 3,4). Two reviews of the same work have since appeared by 
Pater Strassmaier, and by Prof. Dr. Bezold, respectively, in Zeitschrift finer Assyr- 
iologie and in Wiener Zcit. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl., VIII., pp. 87-89. Both of 
these scholars, whose practical knowledge of the original tablets and of the pro¬ 
paedeutics of the art of copying and editing clay texts of all sorts and conditions 
makes their judgment valuable, have gracefully acknowledged the merits of Part 
I. All that was said in connection with Part I. bearing upon plan, method and 
execution might be repeated with reference to Part II., which furnishes fresh 
evidence of the necessity of a comprehensive study of this branch of literature. 
The work of copying, sometimes supposed to be a mechanical production whose 
only requirements are ocular and digital, requires not only practice of a general 
character but also extensive acquaintance with the special class of documents to 
be copied. Seven of the texts of this volume were published shortly before this 
appeared by Hugo Winckler in Sammlung von Keikchrifttexten, Teil II.: Texte 
verschiedenen Inhalts. Dr. Winckler is not a novice in the art of the copyist and 
yet the disadvantage he labored under because of his insufficient acquaintance 
with the Kuyunjik letters appears clearly when his copies are compared with 
those before us. Exhaustive study of a given class of documents is the best pre¬ 
ventive of error. While in the British Museum the present writer had an oppor¬ 
tunity to collate a large number of the letters contained in Part I. The few cor¬ 
rections made were offered in the critique. With added skill and knowledge of the 
documents we may reasonably assume that the author has in the present work 
reduced errors to a minimum. 

From a comparison of Part II. with Part I. it is clear that the author is acting 
wisely in presenting the texts largely as ho finds them. There are many lacunae. 
The restorations, however, can be much more satisfactorily made when a compar¬ 
ative study of the whole is made possible and a complete vocabulary alphabeti- 


•A88Y'RIAN AND BABYLONIAN LKTTBR8 HKLONOIXQ TO THE K. COLLECTION Of THE BRIT¬ 
ISH Museum. By Robert Francis Harper, of The University of Chicago. Part II. The Uniter- 
titv Press of Chicago, Chicago; Luzac A Co.. London, 1883. 8vo, 117-228 + XV. pp. *7.00. 
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cally arranged. Not until then, moreover, can any serious attempt be made to 
translate these often apparently enigmatical communications. In the meantime 
all earnest Assyrian students will find here a field worthy of quiet cultivation. 
These two volumes contain not a few linguistic peculiarities, new particles, or 
new uses of old particles. Both Grammar and Lexicon will be gainers. It is to 
be hoped that the author will carry out his intention of publishing all of these 
letters together with those of the Rassam and other collections. This will be a 
valuable service to the science of Assyriology for which all interested students 
will be grateful. 

The University of Chicago, in becoming the patron of this work by granting 
the author opportunity abroad for protracted study of the texts and further by 
becoming responsible for the work, sets a good example to other American institu¬ 
tions which we hope they will not be slow to follow in the interest of science. 

We call attention in this brief review to the following points only: 

The name of the scribe Gabbu-ana-Afiur is correctly given here at the top of 
the page though the form of writing in 1. 2. might lead to a division of bu ana 
into fie bar as Bezold Cat ., Vol. I.,p. 118 has actually given it. He has corrected 
this, however, in Vol. Ill, p. xii. 1. 8. The scribe is the same in name, at least, as 
the one from whom we have four letters in Vol. I.—K. 624, obv. 11.10,11,14 and 
rev. 3, 7,17, furnishes several examples of the use of i n a = 3 , as e. g., in the 
phrase • Inaefitenammatiin these lines becomes the locus classicus 

for this construction. Cf., however, DG., p. 333 where the construction is referred 
to and Esarh. V. 3sqq. quoted. 

K. 469 Edge, reads ftm Sa bit-bal-la-ti-fiu-nu ina paniya izazu. 
The ordinary pi. of bit-bal-lu (e.g.Salm.Ob.65,98; Mon. IT. 51; Asurn. 11.53, 
72, 103; III. 58, 59, 63, 69; III R. V., No. 6,12, etc.) is bit-bal-li(lu)(la). 
But bit-bal-lu, though originally masculine and used to designate “stallions,” 
seems afterwards to have been applied generally to “ riding horses ” and to have 
included both the male and female. V R. 55, 58 am -Sa bit-bal-li ana &l£ni 
la e-ri-e-bi u ina libbi M«neru s f 8 g bit-bal-la la ?abSti shows that 
the form bit-b al-la was used of mares. This points to the singular bit-bal- 
11 u as a feminine as well as masculine. If the singular bit-bal-la-tu existed 
we would expect the ending Sti, but not fi as the plural. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. 

I. S. 211 where he says “Da-auch Stutcn als Reitpferde dienten, konnte es 

nicht befremden, wttrde man cinmal dem Plur. bitbalUti begegnen.’’ This 
letter actually gives it. 

The reading of the proper name occurring in K. 565, 1. 14, discussed by 
Delitzsch, BAS. II. 60, and read Hu-te-rw is shown by K. 1067 to be Hu-te- 
5ub. Cf. Rev. 1. 5, Hu-te-ru(Sub) with 1. 8 Hu-te-fiu-bu. See also 1037, 
I. 2., Vol. H p. 219. 

K. 492,1. 14, we read ba-ra-me-ma m&r fiarri li-is-si. The word ba- 
ra-me-ma is found, in addition to III R. 53, No. 3,18, i. e. K. 6S5, to which 
Delitzsch, BAS. I. S. 630 refers, in K. 520, obv. 9, in the form ba-ra-am-me 
and also in K. 1197, Rev. 3 in the form ba-ra-am-me-ma. From this it is 
seen that the syllable ma is enclitic. 

Delitzsch, BAS. 1.219, f. discusses the important word §c-a-ri (iS-Se-a-ri) 
suggesting the meaning “chestens,” “ so bald wic moglich," and ibid. II. 24, 
“ morgen.” 
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Cf. in connection with the citations given by Delitzsch the following in these 
letters-'—iS-Si-a-ri: KK. 568,6 ; 495,11; 572, Bev. 2 and i-Si-a-ri 554 Rev. 
10, = ina §i-a-ri:—602, Rev. 1,26; 938a, Rev. 18 (in 1. 19 read at instead of 
la); 623, Rev. 8 (followed by ina li-di-i5, which supplies the lacuna 983,9); 
539, Rev. 5 (cf. 1. 6): ana 5i-a-ri: 495,8; 519 Edge, 18; Si-a-ru nu-bat- 
t‘u : 626, Rev. 12. and 618, Rev. 8. (kal time Si-a-ri nu-bat-te): ina Se-ri- 
e-ti1039, Rev. 11 and ina 5e-ri-ti 1.16.—K. 565 Rev. 1, supports the inter¬ 
pretation advanced by Delitzsch, BAS. I. 228 of the word ni-me-lu. Obv. 1. 
lOf. reads ina mubb* m - ASur-mukin-pfiliya §4 Sarru beliya i§pu- 
rana§i(ni) llu ASur, llu B61, etc. likrubuSu (Rev.l.) ni-me-il-Su Sarru 
be-ili li-mur.i. e. with respect to Asurmukinpaliya touching whom the king 
my lord has enquired of us may the god Asur, Bel, etc. bless him. His desire 
may the king my lord bestow (lit. see). It is possible, however, that the n i m e 1 
may relate to the king inasmuch as the remainder of the letter gives information 
respecting the days favorable for the march. K. 1197,10 the word seems, from the 
connection, to have the meaning of “fulness.” Ku-zip-pu:—see Del., BAS. I. 
623, and cf. K. 1204, obv. 12, kuzippi Sa Sarri il-Zu-ku; cf. also K. 4780 
Rev. 1. 4:—dm 20 ku-zip-pi (laouna) Sarri be-ili li-in-tu-ub ina 
mubb> pa&Suri, etc. This last passage strengthens Delitzscb’s suggestion that 
the word means “ fruit.” To be noted here also is the interesting form i I -1 u - k u 
1.13, and probably also Rev. 2. il-lu[ku]. See K. 574, obv. 15, il-lu-ku il¬ 
ia- ku-ni, cf. Delitzsch WB., p. 484 (this letter is now published). Is 1. 9. K. 
1204 to be compared with K. 574,7 and Rev. 11 and the reading of the former to 
be supplied and corrected so as to read Wu M a t (k u r) b a - i 1 ? 

K. 574, obv. 9, gives the plural of Sipru, Sip-ra-ni. For the singular cf. 
K. 1067, Rev. 8. The reading in Delitzsch, WB., p. 484,1.10 m i-?i-ni is, there¬ 
fore, erroneous. The interesting letter K. 1274 is addressed to the (royal) astrolo¬ 
ger by a woman whose name is Sa-ra-a-a and K. 1062 sends greetings of peace 
to “Sennacherib the son of the great king.” 

There are many other points of interest in these letters, e. g., the use of lu 

-lu K. 112. 6, whether —or, to which attention might be called. Enough, 

however, has been said to call attention to this important work. The typographi¬ 
cal work in this, as in the previous volume, merits praise. Occasionally a wedge 
has evidently dropped out as in K. 186,8, which Bhould read ina lib-bi, and in 
1 .11 where ma is wanting at the beginning of the line. 

James A. Craig, 

University of Michigan. 
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THE RELATION OF LEV. XX. TO LEV. XVII.-XIX. 

By Prof. Lewis B. Paton, 

Hartford Theological Seminary. Hartford, Conn. 

The similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the portion of the Holiness 
Code which immediately precedes it (xvn.-xix.) are so obvious and so numerous 
that they must form the starting point of any investigation into the literary his¬ 
tory of this section of the legislation. Characteristic expressions of H which both 
have in common are as follows,—J"ON familiar spirits (xix. 31; xx. 6,27), fcf’N 
whosoever (xvn. 8,8, 10 ,13; xvm. 6; xx. 2 ,9), HW ON I am 

Yahweh thy God (xvm. 2, 6, 30; xix. 3, 4, 10, 25, 81, 84, 36; xx. 7), 

of house of Israel (xvn. 3, 8, 10; xx. 2 in Sam. and Heb. 
codices), nY?J uncover the nakedness (xvm. 6-18; xx. 11,18,19, 20,21), 
roro "I 1 ?.’! walk in the Statutes (xvm. 8, 4; xx. 23), infamy (xvm. 17; 

xix. 29; XX. 14), rOf 8° whoring after (xvn. 7; xx. 5, 6), ^fl 

0P-JTN profane the name of thy God (xvm. 21; xix. 12; xx. 3), 
D’Dfit^Ol npn statutes and judgments (xvm. 4, 5, 26; xix. 37; xx. 22), 
NOD to pollute (xvm. 28; xx. 3), QOJJT spirits of divination (xix. 31; xx. 
6, 27), -)HN worn and I will cut him off (xvn. 10; xx. 3, 5), hi 

order that (xvm. 80; xx. 4), ♦fcHp.D my sanctuary (xix. 30; xx. 3), DOTI^O 
intercourse (xvm. 22; xx. 13), py NtiO hear sin (xvn. 16; xix. 8; xx. 17,19), 
1DV' O^pO from the midst of his kin (xvn. 4, 10; xvm. 29; xx. 3, 5, 6, 18), 
rOfi pay regard to (xix. 4, 31; xx. 6), Virtil and I will set my face 
(xvn. 10; Xx. 8, 6), vnn D’BHp ye shall be holy (xix. 2; xx. 7, 26), O 
ON BTTp for 1 am holy (xix. 2 ; xx. 26 ), N’p to vomit (xvm. 26 , 28 ; xx. 22 ), 
^p to curse (xix. 14; xx. 9), T\p draw near unto a woman (xvm. 6,19; 

xx. 16), JOT gender (xvm. 23; xix. 19; xx. 16), njn fellow (xix. 13,16,18; 
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xx. 10), flesh = near kin (xvm. 12,13,17; xx. 19), "]n33^ ffO give 
thy issue (xvm. 20, 23; xx. 15), ,1^ observe and do (xvm. 4, 26, 30; 
xix. 37; xx. 8, 22), confusion (xvm. 23; xx. 12) JOIl it is 

abomination (xvnr. 22; xx. 13). 

In view of the remarkable correspondence of the diction of this chapter with 
that of the preceding chapters, there would be no doubt in the mind of any critic 
that it was an integral part of the Holiness Code, but for the following facts. 
1 . It contains no new legislation but simply traverses the ground already gone 
over in Lev. xvii.-xix. and in Lev. xi., a fragment of the Holiness legislation 
which has been dislocated from its original connection with Lev. xvn.-xrx. 
The correspondence of the laws is as follows.—xx. 2-5 = xvm. 21; xx. 6 = 
xix. 81; xx. 9 = xix. 3; xx. 10 = xvm. 20; xx. 11 = xvm. 8; xx. 12 = xvm. 
15; xx. 13 = xvm. 22 ; xx. 14 = xvm. 17; xx. 15 = xvm. 23a; xx. 16 = 
xvm. 23b; xx. 17 = xvm. 9; xx. 18 = xvm. 19; xx. 19 = xvm. 12 sq.; xx. 20 
= xvm. 14; xx. 21= xvm. 16: xx. 22 sq. = xviii. 3sq.; xx. 25 = Lev. xi. 
2-23, 41-45; XX. 27 = XIX. 81. 

The traditional exegesis has pronounced Lev. xx. to be the enactment of the 
penalties which are to be visited upon the offences enumerated in Lev. xvii.- 
xix. If this were true, it would possibly explain the singular repetition of the 
legislation; but even then one might ask, why the penalties were not inserted in 
immediate connection with the laws, instead of waiting until the legislation was 
completed and then repeating it with the penalties. The threat of cutting off is 
combined with the law in xvn. 4, 9,10,14; why is it not combined with the law 
in xx. 6, 6, 17, 18? It is not the fact, however, that xx. gives the penalties 
of the laws in xvii.-xix. As Graf first pointed out (Qeschichtliche Bucher dea 
A. T. p. 77), this chapter is in no sense a code of penalties to be visited upon the 
offender by the nation. In five cases, that of keeping God’s statutes (v. 8), mar¬ 
riage with one’s mother’s sister (v. 19a), marriage with one’s father’s sister (v. 19b), 
distinguishing between clean and unclean beasts and fowl (v. 25a), and eating of 
creeping things (v. 26b), no penalty whatever is prescribed. These laws are no 
less important than the rest of the group, and if it had been the intention of the 
writer to give a code of penalties parallel to the foregoing legislation, he would 
not have omitted the sanctions here. In seven cases no obligation is laid upon 
Israel to punish the offender, but Yahweh himself declares that he will intervene 
in judgment. He will 41 set his face against the man ” and will “ cut him off 
from the midst of his kinsfolk ” (vs. 4, 5, 6). 44 They shall be cut off,” i. e. by 
divine intervention (vs. 17,18). “ They shall be childless ” (vs. 20, 21). AU of 
the crimes which are accompanied with these threatenings are of such a nature 
as to call Jor the exercise of human penal authority and no reason can be given 
why the writer should not have said, “ they shall surely be put to death,” as in 
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other cases, if his aim had been to give a code of penalties. The threatening of 
divine judgment is in no true sense a penalty but is rather an exhortation to 
obedience. 

In seven cases it is said that the offender shall be put to death (vs. 9,10,11,12, 
13,16,16), but it is not stated how death is to be inflicted, nor is any distinction 
made between the crimes, which are of very different degrees of heinousness ; so 
that the formula really furnishes no guide to the judges in any individual case 
and, therefore, cannot be called a penalty in a strict sense of the word. As Graf 
very properly observes, “ In all these cases, as in the declaration that the offend¬ 
ers shall be cut off from their people, we have no discrimination of civil penalties 
or of gradation in the various crimes, but only the expression of moral abhor¬ 
rence towards the respective offences and of the curse which transgressors of the 
divine will bring down upon themselves.” 

In two cases stoning is prescribed (vs. 2, 27), and in one (v. 14) burning; 
these are the only true penalties in the chapter. How little emphasis the author 
lays upon them, is evident from the fact, that in v. 6 he threatens with divine 
visitation the same offence which in v. 27 he threatens with stoning. These 
three crimes are not as flagrant as many of the others, and that they should be 
provided with specific sanctions, is quite fortuitous. 

Again, if it were the purpose of Lev. xx. to give the penalties for the 
offences enumerated in the foregoing chapters, how does it happen that some of 
the most grievous of those offences are omitted from the "list ? Although the 
rest of the law’s of Lev. xvm. are given, those in regard to marriage with one’s 
mother, granddaughter, and wife’s sister are not mentioned. Is that because the 
author did not regard them as sufficiently important to call for the enactment of 
a penalty ? Why is the consulting of familiar spirits and spirits of divination 
alone singled out from xix. to be threatened with punishment, while all the 
other sins against the majesty of Yahweh remain unnoticed ? This is inexpli¬ 
cable if the writer of xx. intended to give the penalties for the offences just 
enumerated in xvii.-xix. 

Accordingly, it is clear that xx. is in no sense a code of sanctions to the 
foregoing legislation. It is not supplementary to xvu.-xix. but parallel to it. 
It simply gives in another form the legislation which has just been traversed and 
enlarges it with a variety of motives for obedience. This fact makes it difficult 
to think that xx. is an integral part of the Holiness legislation or that the orig¬ 
inal author of xvii.-xix. has written this chapter. 

2 . Another reason for doubting that xx. was originally connected with xvn.- 
xix. is found in the difference of the structure of this chapter from those which 
precede it. The methodical and logical treatment of the legislation in xvii.-xix., 
apart from obvious glosses, such as xix. 20 - 22 , is one of its most marked charac¬ 
teristics. The precepts follow one another in the natural order of thought and are 
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so grouped as to exhaust one subject before another is taken up. In Lev. xx., 
however, confusion reigns supreme. The laws make the impression of having 
been thrown together without any plan. The sequence is, Molech-worehip, 
sorcery, cursing father and mother, then various sexual crimes, clean and unclean 
meats, and sorcery a second time. The only suggestion of plan in this combina¬ 
tion is that the sexual crimes are grouped together (vs. 10 - 21 ), but within this 
group the same confusion prevails as throughout the rest of the chapter. In 
xviu. the order is perfect and the commandments faU into their respective 
groups with mathematical precision, xvui. 6-10 treats of relationships of the 
first degree; 11-16, of relationships of the second degree; 16-19, of relationships 
through marriage; 20-24, of purity outside of the family; and the whole is fol¬ 
lowed by a hortatory address, 25-30. Here in xx. most of these commandments 
are given again, but we search in vain for any principle of classification. Can we 
believe that the two codes come from the same hand ? 

3. Not only is this chapter unmethodical in structure but it is characterized 
by a diffuseness of stylo which is quite foreign to the preceding chapters. 
The author of xvii-xix. wastes no words. He states his laws in a compact 
form and, if he gives a sanction or a reason, gives but one and that as brief as 
possible. This writer, however, piles up after the several precepts a variety of 
exhortations to obedience and threatens two or more judgments which shall fall 
upon the transgressor. Notice how in vs. 9,11,12,13,16 the words “ Their (his) 
blood shall be upon them (him) ” are attached to the direction “ They (he) shall 
surely be put to death,” although this phrase adds nothing to the thought. In v. 
12 there is a triple comment, “ They shall surely be put to death: they have 
wrought confusion: their blood shall be upon them ” (cf. v. 14). So also in v. 16, 
“ Thou shalt kill the woman and the beast: they shall surely be put to death: 
their blood shall be upon them.” In vs. 2-5 the writer threatens the Molecli- 
worshipper with death, and then adds, “ The people of the land shall stone him 
with stones.” Not satisfied with this emphasis, he threatens him also with 
cutting off by God. regardless of the fact that if the judgment already pronounced 
be executed, this is an impossibility; and finally, he extends the sentence to the 
family of the man and to all who aid and abet him in his wickedness. This is 
quite analogous to the redundant style which we have found already in this chap¬ 
ter and needs no theory of a combination of documents to explain it (against 
Dillmann, Baentsch). Similarly in v. 10 the tautology, “ A man who commits 
adultery with the wife of a man,” and “ He who commits adultery with the wife 
of his fellow,” does not demaud the assumption of two sources (Dillmann), but is 
simply one more instance of the author’s redundancy of style. The same sort of 
a double expression of a single idea is found in 10a, 17b, 18a, but in none of 
these cases does Dillmann assume two sources for the text. Verse 27 also is 
probably only another instance of the author’s love of amplification and disre- 
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gard of order. Wishing to lay special emphasis upon the evil of consulting 
familiar spirits and spirits of divination, and feeling that he had not said all that 
was possible in v. 6, he returns to the subject in v. 27 and adds to the previous 
threat of extermination by the intervention of God, “ They shall surely be put to 
death: they shall stone them with stones: their blood shall be upon them,” a 
sentence which is quite as redundant as any that we have met hitherto. The 
style of xx., accordingly, is very different from the direct and terse style of the 
code in xvu.-xix., so different, in fact, that it is difficult to believe that both are 
the composition of the same author. 

4. In spite of all the similarities of diction between Lev. xx. and the legisla¬ 
tion of H which precedes it, there are some remarkable differences which deserve 
to be noted carefully. Most striking of all is the regular use of the introductory 
formula "ItTN fcWtf (vs. 10,11,12,18,14,15,17,18, 20, cf. 6), 

which is found nowhere else in the Holiness Code. Another peculiarity, which 
runs through the entire chapter, is the use of the phrase *0 VD”T, “ His blood 
shall be upon him,” or, “ Their blood shall be upon them ” (vs. 9, 11,12,13,16, 
27). The expression, with the addition of JTrV, is found in Ezek. xviii. 13 but 
does not occur in the Hexateuch outside of Lev. xx. The different formula of 
xvii. 4, “ Blood shall be imputed to that man,” is worthy of notice. Neither of 
the expressions, “In Israel,” or “The people of the laud” (vs. 2, 4), are used 
elsewhere in H. The phrase, “ Hide the eyes from,” is not found in H nor any¬ 
where else in the Hexateuch. 

Other cases of verbal difference from xvn.-xix. are as follows; the construc¬ 
tion of as a masculine in v. 6 (in xvii. 10,15; xvin. 29 it is treated as a 
feminine), the use of tfQO in the sense of “ regard as unclean,” as in P, instead 
of “ defile,” as in H (Lev. xi. 44; xviu. 28). 

Even where this author is closest to the style of xvn.-xix. he shows a freedom 
in the use of the phrases in question which is not found in those chapters. For 
instance, he not only says, frOnn |J1X WL “And I will give 

my face against that mau,” which is the regular form in the previous chapters; 
but he modifies this into, XIHH ’AWI, which is not found 

elsewhere in H. He not only says, “ I will cut him off,” “ And that man shall 
be cut off,” forms which the preceding chapters employ, but he says also, “ They 
shall be cut off in the sight of the children of their people,” an expression which 
is unique in the Hexateuch. Besides the expressions of the purity laws in xvux., 
in this shorter parallel we fiud the additional phrases, -fix CjJO* (v. 10), np’ 

(v. H), nny-DN nso(v. w), mpo-™ myn (*•«). rryn rwm 

(v. 19), Kin ion (V. 17), upy (v. 12). These instances show that the 
similarity of diction, upon which we commented at the outset, is only superficial 
and that the writer of xx. has really a much more copious vocabulary than the 
writer of xvn.-xix. 
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Furthermore, there is an absence of certain constantly recurring expressions 
of xvir.-xix. from xx. which is surprising if these chapters come from the same 
hand. HIPI’ without any added words, is a closing formula which runs 
through all the holiness legislation; but, curiously enough, it is absent from this 
chapter. The words neighbor and "J’nN thy brother, which are so fre¬ 

quent elsewhere in II, are also wanting, although there is nothing in the contents 
to hinder the use of them. The characteristic expression “ for defile¬ 

ment ” (xvm. 20, 23; xix. 81; xxii. 5), which would be most appropriate in 
this context, is also wanting. 

In view of all these facts it must be admitted, I think, that it is improbable 
that Lev. xx. was written by the author of Lev. xvii.-xix. 

In this conclusion the majority of modern critics are agreed, but in the expla¬ 
nation which they give of the peculiar relation between these passages they differ 
widely from one another. The main theories which are proposed are the 
following. 

1. Graf ( Oeschichtliche Bilchcr, p. 77) recognizes fully the weight of the consid¬ 
erations which make it impossible to regard Lev. xx. as originally connected 
with xvii.-xix., and seeks to explain the similarities of style by the hypothesis 
that it was written by the author of xvii.-xix. at a later time and under differ¬ 
ent historical conditions. 

With this theory the facts enumerated above are as inconsistent as they are 
with the theory that xx. is the original continuation of xvii.-xix. No reason 
can be given why an author who had already published a complete legislation 
should repeat the same at a later time in a fragmentary form. Even if we grant 
that he might have done so, we cannot see why he should abandon in his new 
code the logical method and orderly arrangement of his former code. This the¬ 
ory fails also to explain why, iu treating of precisely the same subjects as in the 
earlier legislation, he should change his terse and direct style into a diffuse and 
repetitious one, or why he should give up so many of his habitual expressions and 
make constant use of others which he never employed in his earlier code. 

2. Wellhausen (Composition d. Eezateuchs, p. 157), Baentsch (Heiligkttisgesetz, 
p. 31), and most of the Grafiau school hold that the kernel of Lev. xx., the legis¬ 
lation in vs. 10 - 21 , is drawn from a code which was originally independent of 
Lev. xvm. and that it owes its present position to the writer of xx. 2-6, 22 sq., 
who is the editor of the whole code. 

This theory explains the doubling of the legislation of Lev. xvrir. in Lev. 
xx., but it fails to explain the close correspondence in thought and language 
between the assumed kernel and its assumed doublet. If xx. 10-21 was origi¬ 
nally independent of xvm., how does it happen that it contains not one law 
which is not found in xvm. ? One can see how a second code treating of the 
same subject should in large measure contain the same commandments, but one 
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cannot see how, if it were independent in its origin, it should not contain at least 
a few laws not found in its doublet. Baentsch attempts to evade this argument 
by assuming that the editor of xx. has supplemented all deficiencies in the kernel 
out of its doublet in xvm. and omitted from it everything that was different 
from xvm. This, however, is a purely arbitrary assumption, which has nothing 
in its favor except that it bolsters up Baentsch’s theory of the relation of the 
codes. 

Again, the similarity of the diction of this chapter with those which precede 
it is against any hypothesis of strict literary independence. If these similarities 
were confined to the paraenetic setting, as it is called, and the central code were 
different, then this theory would be the most probable one, but it is not the fact. 
If one will examine the list of verbal and phraseological similarities given at the 
beginning of this article, one will see at a glance that the similarities are quite as 
great and quite as numerous in the code as in the so-called “ setting.” These 
similarities are not of the nature of redactional amplifications, so that one might 
conjecture that the editor of the whole had added them at the time of his incor¬ 
poration of the code, but they are woven into the fundamental structure of the 
laws and must have belonged to their first draft. 

Wellhausen’s suggestion that similarity of standpoint and nearness of time 
of origin will explain this verbal correspondence is insufficient, for there is more 
here than a mere general correspondence of language. In many instances there 
is an exact verbal correspondence betweeu the supposed doublets, and this 
points to a closer connection between the documents than that they have orig¬ 
inated in the same age or have made use of the same oral tradition, xx. 11 
agrees with xvm. 8 in using the indefinite expression wife of thy 

father, for step-mother and also in the peculiar application of the expression, 
“uncover the nakedness,” to the father who is dishouored a3 well as to the 
woman, to whom alone it is strictly appropriate. In xx. 18 and in its parallel, 
xvm. 22, we find the identical phrases, "OfiTK and 

neither of which are usual. More remarkable still, the comment upon the 
offence, that it is fQJPin “ abomination,” is found in both passages. The very 
peculiar language of xvm. 23 *]rODt^ [HH N 1 ? and JO") reappears in xx. 
15, 16. The nearer definition of sister by the words, “ The daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother,” which can hardly be said to be necessary 
to the sense, is found both in xx. 17 and in xvm. 9. The extraordinary use of 
nvty nY?J 5n the case of a wife in xvm. 19 is followed also in xx. 18. 

xx. 19 and xvm. 12 sq. agree in speaking of the aunt as “the sister of the 
father or the sister of the mother,” and both annex the peculiar reason, not 
found in other cases, that she is "WE' “ near kin.” xx. 20 and xvm. 14 both 
speak of the uncle’s wife as nn and pronounce marriage with her an uncover¬ 
ing of the uncle’s nakedness (cf. also xx. 21 and xvm. 16). These verbal coin- 
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cidences cannot be accidental and they make it impossible to believe that Lev. 
xviii. and Lev. xx. are independent of one another in their literary origin. This 
is precisely the same sort of verbal similarity with the preceding legislation which 
we find in those portions of chapter xx. which enclose the laws about sexual 
purity. Whatever explanation we give to the similarities of diction in the set¬ 
ting, we must give also to the similarities of the kernel in vs. 10-21, for they are 
identical in kind. If vs. 2-9,22-27 are to be ascribed to the collector of the 
entire Holiness Code, over against the original author of the legislation in xvn.- 
xix., then vs. 10-12 must also be ascribed to the same hand. 

Another objection to this theory is that vs. 10-21 do not, after all, form a 
code in any strict sense of the word. The characteristic absence of direct address 
(noted by Wellhausen himself, Composition, p. 158) is evidence against its ever 
having been intended to circulate as a code, inasmuch as elsewhere direct address 
is one of the most marked features of Hebrew legislation. Its incompleteness 
also makes it improbable that it ever existed as an independent document. The 
prohibition of marriage with one's mother, daughter, granddaughter, sister, and 
wife’s sister are wanting from the group. The first four of these offences are 
perhaps the worst that could arise. Can that be called a code which has nothing 
to say about such weighty matters ? Of course it is possible to say that laws on 
these subjects once stood in the group and have been omitted by the editor, but it 
is impossible to prove this assertion. That a later compiler should have singled 
out these cases above all others for omission, is exceedingly improbable. 

The lack of order in the commandments, which we have already noticed, is 
also against regarding this group of precepts as a code. If it had been published 
as such, it seems almost necessary that it should be cast into some form which 
would appeal to the logical faculty and to the memory. In absence of this, it 
seems to me unlikely that it ever existed as a separate document. 

One more argument may be urged against regarding 10-21 as a fragment of 
an independent code. If we do so, we must also regard the precepts in vs. 2-9, 
22-27 as extracts from codes which were parallel to H, for, as we have seen 
already, these sections do not stand in any different literary relation to H from 
that of vs. 10-21. That is to say, we must assume a doublet or set of doublets, 
parallel not only to Lev. xvm., but parallel also to xix. and to xr. 2-23, 41-47. 
Baentsch (p. 31) actually does this, but it is a difficult hypothesis. It is possible 
that a doublet to xvm. may have existed, but it is scarcely probable that a 
doublet existed to the entire legislation of H which precedes chapter xx., a 
doublet which corresponded so closely that not a single law stood in it which did 
not stand in the other legislation. If we are not willing to make this assump¬ 
tion for the entire chapter, we have no right to make it for vs. 10-21. 

3. Dillmann attempts to explain the relation of Lev. xx. to xvn.-xix. by 
the application of his peculiar theory of a J recension of H along with a P 
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recension of H. Chapter xx., according to him, has been drawn by the editor 
from J’8 redaction of the original H, while xvm. and the other parallels are 
drawn from P’s redaction. 

This theory evidently meets the objections just urged against Wellhausen’s 
theory of originally independent documents for xvir.-xix. and xx., for, accord¬ 
ing to it, the documents are not independent but go back to a common primitive 
source. If the source of Lev. xx. was simply another recension of the same code 
which underlies Lev. xi. and xvnr.-xix., it is natural enough that this chapter 
should contain no new legislation and that it should have many points of simi¬ 
larity of diction with them. The great difficulty, however, in this theory is the 
absence of any proof of the existence of two such recensions apart from the fact 
that we find these parallel groups of laws. There is nothing to show that xx. 
comes from a J recension except that certain expressions of J occur in this chap¬ 
ter, but that is the case in xviii. also. In both chapters these phrases are found 
in the hortatory comments only, and they prove no more than that one of the 
editors of H was acquainted with the history of J. If the characteristics of J 
were woven into the legislation ofxx.,the theory of a J recension would be 
probable, but this is not the case. The coincidences with J are 'redactional ele¬ 
ments superimposed upon the legislation here precisely as they are superimposed 
upon xviii. and upon the rest of the code. 

Again chapter xvm. contains nothing which suggests that its legislation has 
passed through a redaction at the hands of P. The only argument which Dill- 
manu is able to make in support of this theory is as follows (Ex.-Lev. p. 541, 
“ In den Gesetzen selbst, die in der Hauptsache sehr alt sind, findet sich kein 
Zeichen, urn die Quelle siclxer zu bestimmen. Jedoch, da in xx. 8-24 It den Text 
des C (= J) zu Gruud gelegt hat, ist wahrscheinlich, dass er xvm. 6-20. A (= P) 
folgte, fur welchen ohnedem die systematiscbe Ordnung und Vollstandigkeit 
spricht, aber vs. 21-23 aus C excerpirt hat.” That is to say, Dillmann assigns 
the legislation in xvm. to P because he must give that in xx. to J and has no 
other editor left to whom he may assign it. There are no linguistic marks 
pointing to the redactional hand of P, and the only indication of style is the sys¬ 
tematic arrangement; but the original II is always systematic, even in those 
sections which Dillmann assigns to the J recension, and, therefore, this cannot 
be claimed as a peculiarity which is due to the influence of P. Besides this, it is 
a great weakness in Dillmann’s theory, that he is compelled to cut out of the 
midst of xvm. laws which are an integral part of its legislation (vs. 21-23) 
because they show the same standpoint as the supposed J recension in xx. This 
criticism seems to me exceedingly arbitrary. The fine logical development of 
thought in xvm., and the regular arrangement of its legislation in groups, point 
to a unity of source; but Dillmann rejects these evidences and then, without any 
evidence, supposes P to have recast the legislation in xviii., although not one of 
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his characteristic phrases occurs, and although the whole subject of the legisla¬ 
tion is alien to his spirit. 

The relation of xvm. to xx. is the stronghold of the theory that the present 
form of the Holiuess Code has arisen through the combination of two recensions 
of a primitive H, and if it breaks down here, there is little hope of carrying it 
through elsewhere in the code. The supposed extracts from parallel codes in 
xix. and other parte of H can, I think, all be shown to be nothing more than 
glosses or accidental transpositions of laws which stand in their right connection 
elsewhere in the code; they lend, therefore, no support to the hypothesis that H 
once existed in a double form. 

Not finding that any of the theories just enumerated are satisfactory, we are 
shut up, it seems to me, to the hypothesis that Lev. xx. is a hortatory com¬ 
mentary on the foregoing code in xvn.-xix. This hypothesis will explain, I 
believe, all of the phenomena in the case and it is the only one which will do so. 
That chapter xx. contains no legislation which is not found in the preceding 
chapters, is due to the fact that its author had H before him when he wrote and 
simply worked over given material. That mauy of the laws of xvn.-xix. are 
left out in xx. is due to the fact that its author had already retained these laws 
from his sources in xvii.-xix. and therefore, did not feel compelled to insert 
them here. Theoretical completeness is not what he aims at in this chapter, but 
rather the emphasizing of certain laws which were peculiarly liable to be violated 
in his time. The lack of order in the precepts of xx. is due to the fact that the 
writer’s aim was exhortation and not legislation, so that it was quite immaterial 
in what succession he enumerated the duties. The reduudaut style is precisely 
what we should expect in one who made a selection of old laws a basis for his 
homily and whose chief aim was to impress the conscience. 

The many similarities of diction with xvn.-xix. are due to the fact that the 
author of xx. was thoroughly familiar with the conteuts and language of the 
document which he was annotating and intentionally imitated it. That they are 
not signs of identity of authorship but rather of quotation, is evidenced by the 
circumstance that they are not spontaneous expressions of the writer of xx. and 
are not always used intelligently by him. For instance, xvii.-xix. threatens 
that God will cut a man off from his kinsfolk in cases where the offence is of 
such a nature that it would not naturally come to the cognizance of the civil 
authorities, but in xx. 3 the threat is appended to the sin of sacrificing children 
to Molech, which is in no sense a private ofTence, and this shows that the writer 
has mechanically adopted this phrase without observing its exact use in his 
source. 

The closing formula, “lam Yahweh your God,” is used throughout xvn.- 
xix. to mark the logical divisions of the code into its groups of laws, in xx., 
however, it is employed entirely indiscriminately. 
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Another indication that the similarity of diction is due to quotation is found 
in the fact, that the writer of this chapter feels the necessity of explaining 
expressions which he has borrowed from the original code. A case of this sort is 
seen in v. 11, where the expression, “ uncover the nakedness of one’s father,” is 
used precisely as in xvm. 8, and yet the author feels it necessary to interpret 
this by the added clause, “ lie with the wife of one’s father ” (cf. vs. 20, 21). 
Notice also how in xx. 23 the writer uses in dependence upon xvm. 24, 
but so soon as he begins to write of his own accord in the following verses, 
abandons it for 

It seems to me, therefore, that the mere comparison of the more striking 
similarities of the diction of this chapter with that of chapters xvii.-xix., apart 
from any other facts, favors the theory that the writer of this chapter is an 
imitator. 

The differences of the diction of this chapter from xvii.-xix. need no com¬ 
ment, for if this chapter be the work of an annotator of the original legislation, 
it is only natural that, along with quotation and imitation of the document before 
him, he should also show variations due to his own peculiar style. 

If space permitted, it would be possible, I think, to show that Lev. xx. comes 
from the same hand which has added the hortatory amplifications in Lev. xvm. 
25-30; xxv. 18-22, and probably also in Lev. xxvi. The proof, however, cannot 
be given in this article. I must content myself with having shown that Lev. xx. 
is not an extract from an independent code, or even an independent recension, 
but that it is an hortatory address written by a later editor with the primitive 
holiness legislation as his text. 
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IX. 

15 


^’Sa 

ll 

d’h^nh 

IX. 

16 

Dnw»ai 

in. omvtoai 

It 

BTVffl 

en»m 

17 

mon 

non 

81 

oyn 

W 

28 


VIII. 

32 

T“ 

Hi. *p*aa 

25 

♦JIDTN 

hi. *ycnN 

85, 

36 

X. 

27 

TW 


39 


‘aooi 

20 

inn 

m 

45 

OP 

aw 

SO 

♦aotyn 

♦aoaftn 

46, 

46 

X. 

it 

D)TNH 

III. D*TNH 

28 6 

m 

vn. 

•« 

oi«n 

<C II 

n, 

12 

X. 

31 

•proa 

m. nnnaa 

18 

ava 

awtt 

32 

moa 

IH. m*D 3 

18 

wb»*od 

VWNTO 

33 

inma 

WTOD 

20 

pw 

aw* 

34 

maan 

moan 

21, 

22 

X. 

26 3 

njwn 

hi. nym^n 

29 2 

o’van 

o*m 

5 

♦npn 

♦mpn 

7 

Tina 

IX. 

ti 

’mini 

’nmm 

10 

’ON 

ION 

9 

*nn« 

hi. »n*nN 

12 

W1 

nam 

Cl 

rnoN 

moN 

13 

mnN 

hi. wnN 

13 


IX. 

II 

vuon 

inN’on 

18 

awn 

yen 

16 

natopn 

VIII. 

21 

nnnK 

mn n 

21 

non 

Nan 

22 

ii 

•I 

26 

WDlpoa 

lampoa 

II 

nwn 

mam 

34 

♦V?» 

ni‘ 7 » 

26 

’S'! 

As one word. 

ii 

♦*? 

♦^N 

31 

□tfwn 

IX. 

35 

♦TIN 

HT1N 

S3 

pty 

foty 

30 1 

mn 

Nan 

35 

nynm 

na”nm 

2 

“IDO 

“I’yoo 

27 8 

fTOfB 

nnvo 

8 

♦mnN 

hi. »n*nN 

12 

♦wo* 

iv. ♦atS'l’l)©’ 

II 

NN 

hn 

ii 

r«am 

VHI. 

13 

♦aVWN 

OTWN 
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Ch. Vb. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Ys. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codox. 

30 14 

□’NTH 

0*111 

31 10 

o*ipr 

ompr 

44 

♦*mnD 

yn. 

it 

D’1pp3 

onp3 

15 

innp 

vi. “pnnp 

44 

□’-noi 

onnoi 

44 

nnpni 

♦nnpni 

12 

onpr 

m. o*n*pr 

44 

TW 

VI. 1(»)or 

ii 

onp3 

omp3 

44 

•mn 

*ni 

44 

onnoi 

D’HIOI 

16 

**nno 

nno 

15 

nvi03 

mno30 

20 

frior 

ptor 

44 

•oooo 

13*100 

26 


H’ 1 ?’ 

19 


in. 

81 

’JDK 

njrw 

27 

“0001 

IV. 1(1)3001 

32 

maw 

IX. 

31 

no 

’0 

14 

O’DH 

vi. K*)Dn 

44 

“I*ni30 

“l»n30 

44 

Niton 

Nltol 

33 

Bom 

Mm 

36 

d nprn 

omprn 

35 

ii 

•I 

44 

DWtD.m in. D’N*7Dm 

41 

i*roo 

m. T*n*30 

44 

nnp3n 

nmp3n 

42 

rrovi 

rnoim 

36 

d npy (in-?) on*pr 

47 

nnnnfir 

nnn.iB' 

44 

D’np3 

o*np3 

•i 

ijfal 

nr *73 

44 

D’TIOI 

oninoi 

48 

ii 

ii ii 

“ 

O’B’NI 

ob*ni 

63 

133*0 BOB” 

IX. 

37 


n. 

56 

01B”1 

0B”1 

44 

trorra 

D’omo 

82 7 

10B”1 

IV. 10(1)B”1 

38 

[man 

njKon 

10 

im^io^i 

“[nn^io toi 

» 

jhnoo 

.13noo 

13 

0*BN 

O’O’K 

89 

onp3 

D»Hp3 

31 

to 130 

As one word(?). 

•• 

D’Ntol 

D’Nltol 

83 1 

D’ltoi 

0’i’tor 

41 

OB” 

D’B” 

2 

I m*r 

inn’’?’ 

44 

D*tDiTO 

D’omo 

ii 

m 1 ?* i 

n*n**?*i 

42 

OB” 

D’B” 

5 (ist & 2 d) o’lVn v.tn*7*rt 

44 

onewm 

omBwn 

6 

ronto 

v. jrrvto 

43 

onom 

m. on*om 

7 

nnto 

v. n*rto 

31 3 

l*noN 

m. i»n # 0 N 

10 

omni 

(vi.?) *3nnni 

“ nnn'jio *?ni 

VII. 

13 

onto? 

v. on* tor 

6 

l*nNi 

v. |*nw 

44 

ntor 

nto# 

44 

myn* 

v. |*nm* 

14 

rfrronN 

n*?r?3nK 

44 

i ^ 

’no 

in. »n*o 

ii 

on7’n 

V. D’Ttol 

44 

D’ON 

V. J*0*0N 

17 

nmoo 

vin. 

8(lst&2d) DHp3 

ompi 

34 1 

niNn7 

niton*? 

** 

“ “ DHptf 

DHW 

4 

mto? 

v. m*tor 

9 


V. f*0*0N 

5 

B”nm 

B”nnm 


*2 




s s 
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IIebhaica. 


Ch. Vs. Blarney's Edition 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney's Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

34 13 

□nnx 

(iv.?) onira 

37 85 

rhm 

m. rfr’Kts' 

14 

unrw 

wnrw 

88 1 

vrw 

X. 

21 

WU3 

(in.?) m3 

6 

1733 

17133 

28 

oyjpi 

DJNOpi 

8 

own 

VI. 0(*Jpm 
ix. 

25 

*o*?rn 

12 

27 

DrnN 

in. on*n« 

t» 

tn>rt) 

m»m 

28 

(ist) nw 

HN 4 

13 

r* 

m? 

a 

80 

onnen 

□nmon 

♦JOTOTfr 

14 

»« 

nns3 

X. 

yns3 

«» 

uam 

worn 

23 

\ra 

n»ra 

31 

wvw 

WWW 

44 

Q 1 ? 

hi. r* 

35 2 

is^nni 

is^nm 

24 


IX. 

3 

D1p31 

noipyi 

39 1 

DIP 

nop 

4 

DDK 

lx. 

5 

TpfiTI 
T3 7PN 

vi. wpfin 

9 

rvi 

VII. 

6 

7*3 1*7 7PK 

17 

T? 

v. -]**? 

15 

(?) rnnrro 

ronnn 

21 

tfwno 

rw*?no 

18 

107,73 

*07H3 

24 

86 6 

W 

IX. 

w 

10 1SN 

20 (ist&2dnnDn 

X 

nnon 

13 

nro 

nnj 

21 

» 

n 

17 

(ist) 

rfrKi 

22 (1st & 2d) “ 

u 

»* 

nro 

nm 

23 

(4 

(1 

(( 

nr 

nnr 

40 3 

44 

it 

44 

w 

no:r 

5 

137733 

jmj3 

22 

DD»m 

DOW 

44 

7,737 

Tnon 

44 

[£0*? 

Jttf? 

9 

7D 

75? 

23 

13B7 

ISP 

10 

DW 

ooinp 

24 

ononn 

hi- on*onn 

u 

Y?p3n 

vi. V?(»)P3,7 

26 

\vn 

PPH 

11 

* 


28 

inn 

rw 

12 

oonpn 

III. D’3*7P,7 

39 

Tin 

■nn 

41 2 

rrotnai 

DV731 

n 

‘aoewio 

^sono 

44 

raynni 

,73’jnni 

43 


^"UD 

3 

jnnnx 

rann# 

87 7 

nop 

VII. 

4 

nwnam 

mn3ni 

8 

*WD 

IX. 

6 

nisnpi 

hi. n*£j*nn 

17 

swn 

in- ran *7 

*» 

jnnrw 

rann* 

20 


ins^eoi 

10 

DDK 

*7tf 

23 

ibbw 

ltwsn 

11 

137753 

pnns3 

24 

pn 

rat 

vi. p(*n 

18 

nro 

nV73 

80 

ran 

44 

man 

III. 7*5*1 
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Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Cb. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


41 18 

roynni 

wjnm 

43 24 

□n^n 

X. 

19 

p: 

VII. 

44 

□nnon*? 

hi. □mvorfr 

20 

mJiB'wn 

yin. 

25 

o’imn 

X. 

44 

mmn 

worn 

30 

min 

minn 

21 

t rnani 

mxoni 

44 3 

□nnom 

in. on*i*om 

23 

pmnK 

nmnx 

4 

lpmn 

ip»mn 

25 

*p»i 

«pv 

10 

o’xipj 

VIII. 

27 

jminx 

minx 

13 

lion 

m. ii*on 

14 

man m 

nr. n*3’iBi 

a 

131(8*1 

13B»1 

30 

jnnnx 

•minx 

14 

nn*3 

vn. 

32 

rw 

vn. 

20 

l’*?l’l 

i^l’l 

33 

□3m 

□i3m 

25 

113B* 

113B1 

34 

D*lp3 

v. D'Tp3 

27 

’PX 

iPx 

35 

llDtf* 

iiob*»i 

28 

inx 

inxn 

89 

□□m 

m. D*3m 

29 

rftXB* 

m. hP*xb* 

44 

3DV 

eiDV 

31 

PJIX’3 

ro*3 

60 

ins’Dia <vm?) jns*Dia 

45 1 

«wn 

VIII. 

44 

poro 

P P3 

13 

*133 

’1133 

51 


OXBO 

21 

ninu 

IX. 

52 

♦nan 

oxisn 

22 (ist & 2 d) nsPn ni3’?n 

54 

njnn 

3irvi 

23 

□non 

HI. D’l*On 

66 

i’3B”i 

13B”1 

46 2 

nxioo 

in. n*xio3 

42 2 

OX 

ron 

7 

im3 

vro3 

6 

□yn 


44 

mni 

nu3i 

17 

rpxn 

VIII. 

8 

1133 

IX. 

21 

rrwi 

VIII. 

10 

inxi 

vn. 

25 

lpD 

W 

12 

n^B* 

VII. 

26 

□nnon 

hi. Drrron 

tc 

psi 

p3 

27 

inxn 

vn. 

17 

□nnx 

omnx 

H 

lion 1 ? 

in. mart? 

20 

yi3’D13 (VIII.?) jnfi *013 

88 

rhm 

m. 

44 

ftOTO (VIII.?) [X |i!3 

43 2 

i-qb* 

ii3Bi 

21 

1331 

vm. 

7 

jnvn 

jm\i 

u 

D’30 

III. D’3*0 

8 

wso 

U3» 

ii 

□’3X1 

D’3m 

12 

(2d) CDT3 

□3*1*3 

29 

nxi’i 

Xl’l 

44 

XJB'O 

ru^o 

47 4 

*jno 

nine 

16 

0*0*13 

X. 

7 

X’3’1 

X3’l 

(4 

X3.1 

X*3H 

9 

♦»n ’O’ 

ix. ’»n ’o’ 

44 

□mto 

IX. 

•i 

M3X 

*ni3x 

18 

i:non 

m. won 

14 

nno 

vn. 
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Hbbraica. 


Cb. Va. Blayney's Edition. 

Wataon Codex. 

Ch. Va. Blaynoy’a Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

47 15 

TW 


49 15 

DQP 

m. 

17 

D’DIDO 

IX. 

17 

(1st) by 

VII. 

u 

moral 

m. on-onoi 

19 

win 

Nini 

u 

D*?nn 

D^nj’i 

21 

nrrbw 

hi. nn*top 

19 

vtn 

nwi 

ii 

raw 

(III.?) -|fip 

ii 

rnoNm 

nown 

29 

won 

WON 

23 

oononN 

oowonN 

50 5 | 

ist&2d)oj;om 

»Wi 

26 

mrb 

unorb 

6 

yo m 

*rawi 

30 

WON 

won 

10 

TODO 

IX. 

48 4 

nrwnm 

7nonm 

11 

pN 

vn. 

15 

won 

won 

«C 

|W3 n 

Won 

it 

01^0 

WO 

<( 

[2d) mvo*? 

Dnj» 

16 

WON 

WON 

18 

onnoN 

IX. 

ii 

o-fr tnn 

IX. 

14 

own 

om 

49 3 

’no 

hi. w*o 

17 


IX. 

6 

Non 

Non 

18 

mp 

mop 

8 

vinn^’ 

vin. 

20 

orwi 

onx 

9 

u 

in 

25 

j>0m 

rom 

10 

ponoi 

ppinoi 

26 

pTNO 

III. i*-wo 



Exodus. 



Ch. Va. Blayney’s Edition. 

Wataon Codex. 

Cb.Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

1 11 

on^ooo 

□nVooo 

2 18 

jrnno 

v. pnnno 

13 

rroyn 

noin 

20 

[now 

jwory 

16 

[n’Nni 

v. pmni 

8 5 

fw 

v. ytyj 

17 

m^n 

y. m**n 

ii 

f*n 

v. n*ton 

18 

pnw 

y. pjwy 

6 

7noN 

hi. 7 m on 

19 

m^opr 

nrfron 

8 

rmtn 

VIII. & IX. 

2 8 

nano 

odwo 

1C 

wowi 

VIII. 


dbwi 

vi. owni 

9 

torw» 

VIH. 

4 

wnN 

in. vrnN 

11 

nyra 

vm. & ix. 

6 

no^nn 

rotor 

ti 

NWN 

n*wn 

6 

H^’O 

H’P’D 

13 

nojN 

’OJN 

7 

innN 

hi. in*nN 

15 

nvf? 

IX. 

Cl 

(2d) y? 

v. y*? 

ii 

mi 

nm 

9 

norf? 

no n*? 

17 

’non 

’nom 

ii 


♦otor 

CC 

nnn 

•mm 

CC 

mpj’Ni 

inpym 

21 

»nrui 

IX. 

11 

□n^ODO 

□ni^ODO 

4 5 

DnON 

onoN 

17 

jjflm 


7 

own 

own 
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Cb. V». Blayney'e Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vg. Blaynoy’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

4 7 

yw 

nap 

9 30 

*njn* 

VII. 

12 

on 

oy 

10 1 

’not? 

W 

21 

D’nson 

o’nsion 

ti 

♦nro* 

*nnitt 

•t 

22 

prnK 

naa 

pnrot 

niaa 

2 

<« 

1 yrf> 

*7 a’ 

IX. 

28 


VIII. 

"(lst& 2 dnTON 

m. 7 n*ax 

41 

ronan 

nvmn 

6 

( 1 st) 

i> it 

80 

u 

hi. nin*Nn 

8 

awn 

3Bn 

6 3 

TH3 

nana 

44 

n.n»*?K 

D.n»*?« 

10 

moen 

mowi 

9 

unprai 

□mn 

uypoi 

o*mn 

14 

no# 

now 

11 3 

16 

44 

44 

44 

*pn 

in. rp*n 

17 

nnam 

nnan 

44 

naa 

niaa 

18 

w 

my 

44 

T“ 

in. *p*an 

19 

not? 

in. now 

4 

nwo 

mna 

6 7 

n^aD 

nY?3D 

5 

omn 

□’mn 

14 

Dn3K 

onia# 

6 

fpn 

tyoin 

16 

iron 

VII. 

10 

o»nfion 

□’naion 

20 

onnK 

□niro* 

12 7 

tpjpon 

qippon 

25 

np 1 ? 

’nm 

VIII. 

16 

ova 

□vai 

7 3 

’nmx 

20 

*7ai 

ba 

11 

oroorfra 

on’orfta 

22 

tptnsn 

iii. q*pt^on 

12 

13*7100 

la^i 

(t 

nnron 

mnon 

22 

ormf» 

VII. 

23 

qpGPon 

mpipon 

8 4 

’nan 

♦naai 

88 

anan y 

an any 

it 

Tn*W03 

7nwoai 

42 

□ nm*? 

onnin*? 

9 

nna?f7 

mart? 

44 

*?a 

*731 

18 

□mon^a 

orrorto 

44 


IX. 

26 

nan 

nnan 

48 

anpn 

TOM 

anp* 

u 

nnnn 

nan 

18 7 

X. 

29 

KVN 

WF 

11 

pun 

ptt 

9 2 

pmo 

v. p*r no 

19 

now 

IX. 

6 

1 u 

pnno 

44 

’now 

♦mow 

8 

□anan 

m. oanfi*n 

14 2 

iawi 

iawn 

9 

(3d) w 

*7jn 

10 

anpn 

anpn 

16 

*na 

m. vra 

12 

n’moo 

union 

19 

44 

44 44 

16 

prno 

p’rno 

41 

14 

pan 

"l*OOD 

X. 

VI. K*)OOD 

20 

21 

-wnn 

7?vi 

IX. 

7*71*1 

20 

*7N 

IX. 

24 

am 

□n*i 
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Hebraica. 


Cb. Ys. Blayney’B Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’B Edition. 

Watson Coder. 

14 25 

iruron 

vunan 

18 2 

tvrhttr 

hi. mn**^ 

41 


nvnasa 

6 

*jn 

rtart 

28 

mm 

IX. 

14 


3*W 

30 

JOT) 

JOT) 

16 

*3 

yin. 

cc 

D*n nat? 

IX. 

20 

nm n 

njnim 

16 2 

mmon 

IX. 

23 

30j; 

IX. 

3 

maa 

TOO 

25 

D*3DB3 

in. ora* an 

6 

moinn 

m. n # oinn 

44 

000383 

IX. 

a 

rxfnoa 

nfrsoa 

19 2 

□nano 

v. 0*3*330 

6 

roa 

m. rr*33 

5 

rf?j)D 

rfriaD 

8 

maa 

IX. 

9 

dW 

in. o*7*)fr 

44 

0**70 

crtno 

19 10 

DDl 1 ?^ 

ortotr 

44 

Tfip 

wap 

11 

D*J3a 

DD13J 

44 

nio'inn 

m. jvoinh 

16 

44 

44 

9 

iow*7on 

ion^o/i 

20 2 

yntxm 

vi. nwnwnn 

11 

0*^0 

D»*?W3 

5 

(ist) 

vn. 

44 

n-u 

nx-o 

41 

0*y33 

D’J?*33 

44 

ruma 

*ma 

7 

’3 

IX. 

16 

no*n 

now 

12 

p3*3N* 

P33N- 

18 

3)jrj 

IX. 

17 

( 1 st) N^l 

xh> 

19 

13333 

IX. 

« 

ram 

m. 13* om 

22 

inwnn 

rwnnn 

44 

D’rnj 3m 

As one word. 

25 

vnm 

vw*3n 

44 

(2d) mm 

IX. 

16 4 

3’DDD 

V. 1*000 

19 

(2d) rw 

vn. 

14 

3333 

33133 


tf?3KD 

IX. 

18 


wn 

21 

i3*D*n 

mm 

24 

ipan 

IX. 

44 

3*D** 

3D” 

(4 

e»N3n 

swan 

44 

dW 

dW 

28 


*ni3ini 

21 5 

(2d) m 

flNl 

29 

to 

*7N1 

10 

nniajn 

nnajn 

33 

naJOlf 

IX. 

15 

H33 

vn. 

34 

innan 

inrra*i 

27 

• 73 * 

*7*3’ 

36 

rntpy 

rrwy 

80 

333 

m. 33*3 

17 1 

0*3333 

vi. o*3(*)333 

85 

*73 IN 

*731 

2 

mn 

vnx & ix. 

** 

(2d) ix 

IX. 

3 

t€ 

vu. 

a 

wnm 

wn 

8 

D’3333 

0 * 3*333 

*« 

pym 

pwi* 

9 

jnenn* *7N 

vn. 

22 1 

nyrwi 

JD3N1 

•c 

310 

V. a*30 

5 

(2d> m* 

mm 

16 

Tn 

yin. 

44 

3D**D 

3D*0 
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Ch. Va. Blarney's Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Ys. Blaynoy's Edition 

Watson Cod ox. 

22 6 


OO’OI 

25 30 

noron 

nnnn 

6 

N^Ol 

vn. 

32 (ist & 2d) mp 

op 

D’VOJ 

cc 

mw 

m^n 

38 

D’jr’oi 

cc 

myon 

v. nvyon 

u 

(2«i) inx 

IX. 

10 

mm 

K0«M 

35 

DOD') 

□opn 

14 

not 

no ik 

37 

non 

noy 

17 

nitron 

vn. 

26 4 

nnvpn 

row*pn 

23 

vom 

VII. 

10 



24 

nm 

mm 

12 

nyn’o 

myn’0 

cc 

□’on’ 

D’om’ 

13 

nfi* 

m. n*)rv 

25 

n’imo 

Ktwo 

14 

nmy 

nmy 

80 

lor 

10K 

i9(ist&2d)vm’ 

vnnn* 

31 


■o’^n 

33 

□££> 

nosr 

23 4 

"P’K 

IX. 

8 “ 

nop 

vn. 

a 

non 

hi. won 

8 “ 

□O’nnn 1 ? 

HI. Down*? 

CC 

o&'n 

own 

10“ 
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19 

roopo 

mow 

6 

nin 

nw 

22 

( 1 st) D’D* 

D*DV 

11 

KT1D 

♦TID 

23 

nan* 

on* 

17 

"in 1 ? 

hi. 

10 7 

^npm 

oynn 1 ? 

^rtpnsi 

18 

<4 

-nrb 

8 

in. D3»m*^ 

19 

wnn 

VII. 

10 

10’3P 

w 

20 

Kin 

IX. 

19 

*npnw 

mpniv 

«« 

D03non 

□on3on 
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13 21 

firm 

in. nmss 

14 40 


lytyi 

22 

linn 

vnnn 

43 

rwr 

vm. 

44 

nnon 

VII. 

45 

!31B”1 

in. is* 18^1 

23 

H’ 1 ?’ 

VI. HO)*?' 

15 4 

n'ysns 

n'jrans 

25 

bSCSW? 

*?13«8WT 

5 

n’^ 3-1 

n’^’3"i 

44 

"16W 

IX. 

9 

ffW 

in. do*")^j/ 

26 

isi^i 

1388^1 

11 

0*38803 

IX. 

■t 

"ino 

mno 

14 

DSTrrf? 

in. DS’nvn 1 ? 

30 

♦iiram 

♦ijram 

16 

Si 1 ?! 

-tf?i 

32 

nity 

vn. 

20 

DS’nony 

D3»nD"l^ 

33 

"in 1 ? 

nin 1 ? 

23 

ODWrf? 

m. dsth-V? 

it 

D’tSOK 


24 

niiB^? 

niiBO 

34 

♦mi 

n*roi 

27 

nsnpm 

nsnpm 

u 

MiTO 

Mira 

29 

bmD* 


•i 

"ISnSl 

-oram 

33 

isnpn 

lsnpn 

it 

"in 1 ? 

-nn‘? 

36 

wmn 

iwnn 

14 2 

noun 

VIII. 

38 

orrrfr 

m. onr-i 1 ? 

3 

vrr 

IX. 

*» 

niTV See also IX. 

t‘ 

Q*? 

ns 1 ? 

39 

niytf? 

nvvn6 

(t 

3W 

vn. 

it 

nnn 

mnn 

6 

onnan 

in. D’vnxn 

16 5 

m 

IX. 

7 

in 1 ? 

"i in 1 ? 

9 

nop 

IX. 

«i 

raito nn» 

IX. 

13 

-nntrn 

•ronton 

8 

pun 

pK 

it 

ni^y 

li’ty 

11 

n:x 

run 

44 

TintSTT 

-mnarr 

13 

TTD3 

m. -in *33 

14 

unK’sn 

union 

14 


VIII. 

44 

D*8MK 

□♦B'iwn 

15 

inx 

man 

22 

nnN 

-inNn 

17 

ns 

in. n*3 

26 

no 

mo 

18 

Dunn 

0^31 

29 

nno* 

nroo* 

19 

Hi# 

nin 

30 

*03* See also VII. *03* 

22 

»nnx 

wm 

» 

nnseoi 

nrasn 

23 

ons# 1 ? 

Dni3N*? 

44 

nbtftr 

m. n*?*»^ 

25 

Wi 

VD 

33 

44 

It Cl 

“ CllD D’ Tn 

IX. 

35 

♦3"ipO 

isnpo 

27 

7K"ib” »i3 

IX. 

38 

D’snpn 

Disnbn 

31 

D 5 ? 

vni. 

42 

n*n*i 

vn. 

36 

"in 1 ? 

-nn*? 

48 

□’non 

o*n»on 

44 

isupn 

1318^*1 

49 (1st & 2d) “ 

Cl 

38 

-in 1 ? 

mn*? 

50 

siisn 

s^n 
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17 3 

oratt 

DTO3K 

21 27 

porn 

ponni 

4 

DV 

7V2W 

29 

Mfrfi 

VI. QWf?b 

6 

DTOK 

orna* 

30 

(2d) 

nyi 

8 

ran 

nwi 

32 

rrroa 

m. n*n*j3 

Cl 

tpvpv 

may 

D*7p^ 

33 

Dnfcnp*? 

no: 

IX. 

18 7 

may 

22 6 

IX. 

41 

ronoi 

rono 

12 

ooy 

VII. 

12 

mw 

tn»n 

18 

anr in 

arm 

24 

■p ra 

"pro 

19 

yiNi 

ron*n 

19 3 

n oen 

»rwn 

21 

ona 

in. o*an 

9 

7DN 

73# an 

22 

44 

u it 

10 

fn 

IX. 

23 

ax: 

v. 

12 

wn 

wro 

24 

'ixyv 03 

*?JW03 

13 


IX. 

26 

7iay 

7ay 

18 

37pa 

73p3 

11 

Tioyn 

noyn 

21 

m 

VII. 

30 

N^n 

IV. NO^.7 

20 5 

roan 

VII. 

31 

3JO 

a»x: 

Cl 

fttn 

1“ 

32 

7:an 

in. -p*nx 

6 


VII. 

34 

ax: 

vi. nwx: 

11 

wm 

VII. 

44 

nyn 

VII. 

13 

Tma:3i 

v. fmiDJDl 

39 

1.7N37 

wan 

u 

may# 

IX. 

41 

mm 

nwn 

AC 

n»asm 

ra^n 

23 6 

ax: 

v. 

21 

pro 

fro 

10 33V roo ’O 

73^0 

24 

”D 

’0 

(1 

73D01 

VIII. 

21 1 

onrwn 

hi. on*rwn 

tc 

ON The word omitted. 

2 

pro 

fro 

• • 

^370 

nyaao 

“ 

wim 

•noirim 

11 

ap*? 

IX. 

6 

ffATWl 

in. □ wwn 

17 

ax: 

a*x: 

11 

amoa 

73703 

18 

noip 

Dip 

VII. 

Ci 

□3 

IX. 

it 

nywr\ 

13 1 twice JO -. ..JttflVT Once only. 

19 

D7N 

VII. 

15 

baron 

tfrran 

21 

*»«P*3 

‘anPO 

18 

roma 

mtro 

22 

nayro 

msyna 

II 

ppnoa 

ppirroa 

VIU. 

30 

naronn 

nawn 

“ omjjwoai 

24 4 

HP 

mp 

19 


■jN’Pro 

41 

nir 

mm 

41 

‘afcrooi 

■wPmoi 

6 

♦ytDJ 

no: 

22 

1» 

f* 

8 

nayro 

rosyna 


* Doubtless a printer’s double of eight words. 
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24 12 


Yin. 

26 67 

Hp3 

onn* 

IV. H0)p3 

onwe 

13 

ma v 

IX. 

69 

16 

nno 

ntno 

63 

HpD 

nnsB'D 1 ? 

iv. niDpa 

44 

mB* 

VII. 

27 1 

ninaa'D*? 

44 

*w? 

nm* 

4 

un 

IX. 

17 

fnoi 

IX. 

6 

nnpn 

mm 

18 (ist&2d) HBTV 

run* 

7 

pro 

fru 

23 

ntt 

m. ♦*# 

9 

lrf*m See also IX. VPm 

24 

w 

Yin. 

14 

**£> 

’£) 

(4 


vin. 

17 

on 

njn 

26 


IX. 

19 

□hood 

ono*tf? 

44 


385^1 

28 6 

rvwl 

nwjn 

25 1 

nom*? 

mtf? 

6 

mwyn 

IX. 

3 


IX. 

7 

•ODJI 

VDD11 

7 

np*n 

npn 

9 

t» 

VIII. 

14 

^triB^r? 

^tena** 

11 

DD’Dn 

□won 

16 

n*ao 

vu. 

26 

DHD3H 

m. d n*mn 

18 

*3D 

vn. 

« 

raa-wra 

oranpra 

44 

onrw 

omnte 

29 2 

S*e 

'vn. 

26 1 

nntt 

nrrK 

20 

wy 

nntry 

2 

orate 

DfT)3K 

<c 

MB' 

IX. 

7 

mnsB'o 

iv. nronfiBWD 

39 

DDW ni. CD*n # 7jn 

10 

D* 

ovb 

30 2 


IX. 

12 

nnsc'D 1 ? m. n*natJ'D l 7 

3 

ttjrm 

vin. 

44 

own 

IX. 

6(irt&2d)*orr 

teon 

15 


DninDB'o 1 ? 

tt 

to* 

teo* 

44 

•wn 

own 

tc 

mn* 

mm 

24 

SB^ 

DIET’ 1 ? 

9 

tton 

teo* 

44 

oen’n 

own 

it 

•mm 

v. ram 

26 

b^bh 

IX. 

11 

njro&o 

in. rrjraeo 

80 

p?ri? 

nns&'o 

p*?m 

mnsB'o 

12 

ion 

teon 

34 

13 

nan 

•van 

88 



44 

onan 

tfvan 

tc 

♦‘jteaB'ten 

♦town 

i6 (ist & 2d) t^nn 

anm 


41 

omptfr 

onnpai 

44 

opm 

o*pm 

42 

(ist) n*w 

rate) 

44 

Dprr 

o*pn 

47 

ompfi*? 

IX. 

16 

-ion 

vi. nmsn 

61 

HpD 

iv. nnjpfi 

31 2 


IX. 

65 

□roN 

ornate 

3 

nfrnn 

vi. wfrrm 

it 

V?ron* 

IX. 

14 

npa 

in. n*pfi 


*4 
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31 15 

ormn 

orwin 

33 29 

np*noo 

vi. npwnoo 

18 

vn 

vnn 

80 

rvn’ooa 

nvwoa 

19 

DanOCn 

oamat&n 

31 

nWDOD 

nnDoo 

21 

jw 

IX. 

40 

Wion 

ujaan 

. 28 

ononn 

m. tyranr? 

52 

ono&o 

onvapo 

80 

«i 

it >i 

64 

ty. D^o'n 

IX. 

84 

onom 

in. onom 

55 

rw 

*?a na 

88 

Tp31 

npam 

IX. 

34 4 

nvn 

nvN 

44 

IX. 

5 

vwmn 

inwyin 

47 

wifce 

rrwn 

6 

oa 1 ? 

IX. 

CC 

nrw 

nrwn 

8 

nnon 

vm. 

4C 

D’V?n ‘w 

onto 

it 

vwwn 

ironnn 

48 

DHpDn 

won 

in. an • pan 
wan 

9 

CC 

tc 

64 

11 

tf?ann 

rtawn 

32 3 

HD2Kn 

yiu. 

12 

inrann 

mw)nn 

6 

10 

xroyn 

w*w» 

IX. 

14 (ist&2d)DrON D/TON 

“ «vm ana** ntf? ix. 

14 

DaTOK 

m. oa’n*a# 

36 1 

(2d) 


17 

wwon 

mwon 

5 

(3d) rwo 

IX. 

tt 

nVDDPT 

v. vmon 

6 

on^jn 

fntyn 

(C 

oen* 

ob* 

16 

non 

IX. 

20 

(2d) DK 

vn. 

17 

(2d) my 

DDV 

22 

pawn 

vm. 

19 

(ist) Nnn 

IX. 

<t 

□’Nnpj 

onpa 

IX. 

20 

•• 

W 

27 

rw 

28 

(2d) n)D 

IX. 

28 

wan 

mat* 

31 

naa 

in. na*a 

33 (1st) na'JOD (IV.?) nOD*?DD 

32 

CC 

CC CC 

“ (2d) “ 

nchao 

36 1 

nno^o 1 ? 

mnaiw* 

u 

rfflaia 

nVnajia 

3 

jrtro 

v. prfrro 

35 

nrman 

VII. 

it 

won 

m. wn*aN 

36 

TsOD 

n’vao 

u 

iDTO 

m*rin 

88 


pyo tya 

4 

wok 

m. iyn*a» 

u 

rODlD 

maoiD 

CC 

(2d) frf?ra 

v. prtro 

33 3 

DDojno 

IX. 

8 

rvrr 

rrnn 

7 

*ruo 

IX. 

9 

aiDn 

aDn 

8 

D»0» 

vm. 

11 

jnm 

m. jrrrn 

14 

DHDna 

□nona 

12 

irftm 

p* 

v. prfrro 

15 

28 

DHsno 

rrp’noa 

□nono 
vi. mannas 

13 

rn* 
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1 7 


lODt? 

4 39 

rowi 

nowi 

«« 

TO 

IX. 

1C 



11 

DOTOK 

DDOTON 

41 

biy 

‘ro* 

19 

WM 

ni. K*an 

42 

of? 

Din 

20 


IX. 

43 

m»o 

nro 

cc 


IX. 

CC 

moo 

nion 

28 

□on 

doj; 

cc 

web 

VII. 

32 

WD1 

mram 

47 

itrro 

IX. 

33 

np 

mn*? 

49 

mw 

nin^K 

38 


prnn 
m. t** 

5 9 

nnnw 

mnnw 

39 

D 1 ? 

a 

*?n 

VII. 

40 

tyDI Dp 

DO 1 ? WD1 

CC 

ouon 

D’yon 

44 

jrwyn 

rtmyn 

14 

pom 

hi. p*om 

2 1 

odji 

y\oy) 

15 

•jwnn 

TKW1 

5 

fp -pno 

IX. 

16 

|OON» 

ponK* 

6 

not?n 

row 

21 

mom 

hi. worn 

7 

won 

IX. 

it 

D*ru nro 

As one word. 

CC 

1» 

IX. 

CC 

wvn 

rv. 3twi)’n 

cc 

niDj 

IX. 

22 

nm 1 ? 

hi. n*rrf? 

8 

m'wo 

rfrao 

29 

dP 

IH. 

10-12 

IX. 

6 9 

nnro 

mrro 

23 

Down 

DOW 

22 

ni™ 

nmiK 

26 

monp 

nn 

monp 

nx 

«« 

dtoioi 

HI. DTO*D1 

30 

7 4 

nm 

VUL 

36 

nn*n n 1 ? 

IX. 

5 

DiTWI 

v. Dno*iwn 

8 4 

DTI# 

DDMn 

CC 

DH^DOI 

□n^’Dfii 

5 

onyn 

ony 

6 

n^o 

hi. rh*so 

6 

[H’D 1 ? 

pmo*? 

8 

nionwo 

narwo 

17 

JTWK 

nnw 

CC 

njrow 

ih. nj/oen 

28 

pnnro 

mannai 

9 

NVT 

IX. 

24 

TmiUDI 

v. ymojoi 

13 

non 

vi. n(*)un 

26 


IX. 

u 

mn»....nw 

IX. 

4 6 

iron 

iv. DODn 

19 

D’nsom iv. D’n£Ki)om 

13 

ntrb 

ni. r\*rrb 

25 


^•Dfi 

18 

nn 

VII. 

8 3 

■pro# 

ih. p’n*0K 

34 

D’HOODI 

ni. D*nfi*oai 

7 

own* 

D*WP 

37 

Tna* 

in- 7 n*DK 

10 

■w 


1C 

irom 

ni. worn 

11 

vnpm 

hi. vn*pm 
ih. vro 

38 

D’ovri 

D*oion 

17 

TO 
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8 17 


HI. D* W 

12 5 

not? 

OB' 

18 

na 

m. n*a 

11 

(2d) QW 

nop 

it 

\yd7\ 

VII. 

18 

7 rby 

vi. 7 >)nty 

20 

d yrhx 

IX. 

14 

it 

v. 7*nty 

9 1 

ffW 

IV. 

15 

i^ax’ 

IX. 

4 

Dtmo 

DPHID 

17 

-fart 

'nvb 

5 

tt 

it 

i( 

7^7 

vi. -pin 

7 

nar 

•nar 

(i 

T«mn 

7BH’n 

8 


IX. 

20 


yrbtt 

9 

♦ntya 

*nY?ya 

18 6 

oanx The word omitted. 

it 

( 2 d> nnY? 

mm 1 ? 

6 

7naw 

m- Tn*am 

10 

o*ana 

D'aina 

8 

(2d) tfp 


11 

nm*7 

ni. n*mp 

9 

irunn 

unnn 

13 

wp 

n»p 

11 

IG'DV 

IfiDY 

16 

nrrn 

in. n*m7 

13 

W 

Wa 

17 

oa^ew 

Da^BW 

14 2 

n^D 

nPuD 

19 

(ist) rm 

IX. 

5 

ip# 

ipm 

26 

■w 

IX. 

6 

pai 

Sa 

27 

-or 

-nar 

7 

ntyoo 

'tyOO 

t« 

’t?p 

nnaa 

IX. 

ti 

’D73DD1 

♦cnfiooi 

29 

m. “|n*aa 

<t 

ntyo 

’tyo 

10 1 

nmp 

m. nvnp 

15 

Damn 

Dionnn 

8 

tt 

U tl 

it 

f]M^n 

cin^n 

7 

rr^ro 

^ro 

18 

new 

naonn 

11 

□natf? 

DmaK*? 

19 

‘jai 

^a 

12 


tun*? 

2S 

7" 

W 

it 

HK 

DK 

27 

n*? 

V? 

15 

7na*o 

m. 7n*a*o 

15 6 


mB'pi 

17 

■naam 

to 

6 

ntoaym 

IX. 

22 

7na« 

m. fn*aK 

ii 

oayn 

IX. 

11 8 

vnna 

vninN 

8 

£3»3ym 


8 

(ist) ns* 

*73 hn 

9 


W>a 

12 

pan 

pN 

18 

wan 

vn. 

14 

1’jji 

Tin 

19 

-naan 

(iv.?) 7(i)aan 

20 

nnro 

mo 

ii 

maaa 

(IV.?) 10DDD 

22 

npa-P 

rtpyrfn 

«< 

niaa 

(IV.?) 7CID3 

28 

kmm 

ra 

16 9 

nopa 

vn. 

29 

D*ru in 

As one word. 

18 

□’oa^ 

m. D’toa*^ 

30 

atpvn 

ais^n 

it 

onotyi 

in. DHfi3*l57 

12 6 

waa^ 

1»B^ 

17 12 

pma 

vi. pn(»)D 
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17 J2 


*7X IN 

22 4 

D»T£H 

IX. 

20 

om 

IX. 

9 

pnpn 

n^vo 

vi. trt’npn 
nY?va 

41 

inD*?OD 

in^oo 

19 

18 1 

nm 

'm 

21 

nurtf? 

nor 1 ? 

8 

orfrm 

D’n^m 

29 

See also IX. rDB77 

4 

THi 

*?:>**» 

■pn 

•* 

nruy 

VII. 

8 

IX. 

30 

(2d) & 

tf?*) 

10 

noyo 

noro 

23 4 

DOn^'D 

IX. 

11 

□’non 

□won 

6 

□nmol 

omoioi 

12 

□irriD 

DB^TIO 

it 


m. d*?*^ 1 ? 

14 

D’85H» 

IX. 

8 


rfrv 

15 

v*?k 

V*?N1 

i4 (ist & 2d) -pno 

nono 

16 

f]DlK 

n*ow 

16 

moo 

IX. 

22 

“Din 

IX. 

17 

nvnp 

ntnp 

tt 

pnn 

v. pn*D 

u 

B»Tp 

t£Hp 

(4 

nun 

non 

22 

’D 

’01 

19 3 

T?*ro* 

T?™» 

24 4 

wenn 

ixonn 

5 

"ura 

(nr?) vyo 

8 

DWX 

□nnv 

44 


IX. 

11 


VIII. 

7 

Vnn 

*?n3n 

13 

ocrn 

ywn 

17 

O’BON 

□♦bow? 

14 

n-uo 

v. y-uo 

44 

utf? 

otfn 

i6 (let & 2 d) inov 

inio’ 

44 


in. D»DS*C^ni 

21 

^n 

y?w 

18 

□’□SK'.n 

III. DWW 

25 3 

VWif? 

vorf? 

21 

*?m 

•an 

15 

*nn* 

n\T 

20 6 

antD&n 

m. ono'^n 

44 

ponx’ 

PD’W 

8 

44 

44 44 

17 

nor 

nor 

9 

44 

44 44 

18 

D’^ran 

o»*?Bor? 

10 

nnanpi 

DO 1 ? 

n*npi 

DIO 1 ? 

26 8 

□’nsooi 

D’noiooi 

11 

14 


HI. 0*N3 

is Drojnn omajnn 

is muon.... an 1 ? IX. 

15 

18 

is 

v. n*Bnp 
HI. rf?*JD 

21 2 


nntaiBsn 

27 4 

nnn 

pnn 

3 

*wn 


9 

n’ro 

rurru 

11 

nnrpys 

nmy 

VII. 

10 

vnpn 

hi. vn*pn 

14 

vi. nn(*uy 

22 

inn# 

(in.?) innK 

17 

moon 

mon 

28 7 

D’OKDn 

D’onn 

20 

hoidi 

ND1D1 

ii 

JDBQ1 

vni. 

23 


w*?n 

12 

Ttf? 

Ttf?l 

22 1 

OLJ'.n 

D’^n 

18 

nwjn 

nnn^n 
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28 20 


Troxpn 

28 63 


□ona 

Cl 

Tfnwrr 

TWK 

68 

nvjwa 

m. nvrjo 

22 

V 1 

IX. 

29 3 

D’noom 

□♦nfiiom 

24 


Ttdbt? 

5 

"pW 


25 


njDWi 

8 

•euan 

'nssoon 

ii 


nirPoo 

9 

itopn 

Ytobti 

27 

■p* 

IX. 

10 

oono&n 

in. Dono # Bn 

1C 

DTOI 

d mtw 

11 

"prro 

■pno 

28 

V' 

IX. 

12 

TWn7 

TW 

81 

"non 

rnorr 

15 

(ist) 

VUI. 

“ N71 TID7D 7)0 

IX. 

17 

onPT) 

ni. o.T'rTl 

83 

nsn 

no 

19 

nnnn 

rrnn 

35 

roo* 

vn. 

20 


vn. 

36 

fv 

"pv 

21 

onvon 

rovon 

39 

"non 

-uxn 

23 

D»*Om 

in. 

40 



25 

□nox 

onoK 

Ci 

"jnn 

vi. "](*)m 

28 

nnrw 

mrw 

41 

-I'm 

-iPm 

29 

lNTuni 

vn. 

42 

&nv 

&nv 

30 1 

ntwm 

nw 

48 

"I’O’N 

vi. y)yx 

4< 



51 



10 

vnpm 

hi. vn*pm 

53 

yv 

jw 

16 

noTn 

no 1 ? 4 ? 

54 

•vnv 

nnv 

20-34:12 

X. 

56 

YW 

IX. 





The manuscript has none of the headings of books and sections found in 
Blayney’s edition nor are the initial letters of the books of extraordinary size. 


The punctuation and the division into paragraphs are not identical with those of 
the printed text but a detailed statement of the difference is beyond the scope of 
this collation. 


TABLE II. 

The only place where two readings are actually given is Gen. 80:87. See 
Hebraica, Vol. IX., p. 223. 


TABLES in., IV., V. AND VI. 

It is not deemed necessary to reprint these Tables apart from Table I. There 
the text which the scribe preferred is given at length and the secondary readings 
are indicated by asterisks and parentheses, the former denoting the insertion of 
a ) or a \ as the case may be, and the latter the omission of the inclosed letters. 
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TABLE VII. 

Genesis. 

Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 


Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readlug 

Reading 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. Indloated. 

4 4 


>b. ni'a^noi 

25 4 


b. mm’K 

10 15 

nn 

nnrr 

B. 

11 


nm 

B. 

12 16 

nnn 

B. 

nn 

28 6 

lm 

wi 

B. 

16 

o*w 

enw 

B. 

30 14 

’KHID 

B. 

mm 

14 1 

“]1HK1 

"pH# 

B. 

31 3 

nnmioPKi yn7io?i b. 

6 

om 

B. 

om 

35 9 

kti 

mn*i 

B. 

(ft 

*meo 



37 7 

HDp 

noKp 

B. 

8 

N’n 

Kin 

B. 

41 19 

jm 

B. 

njm 

17 

2 ni wn 



82 

nop 

nwn 

B 

24 

tow* 

B. VOBW 

42 27 

tnxn 

B. 

nnK 

16 14 


B. 

n*n 

44 14 

nnn 

B. 

no 

19 9 

im 

nnxn 

3 B. 

46 10 

nnKi 

B. 

nmo 

17 

mnn 

nnrr 

B. 

12 

n^ 

B. 

n*?tsn 

28 (ist) pan 

B. 

pK 

47 14 

nnn 

B. 

nn 

22 5 

mpj 


B. 

49 17 

( 1 st) 

nty 

B. 

24 46 

nnptrn 

b. nnptwt 

50 11 

pK 

pan 

B. 


Exodus. 


Watson Codex. Watson Codox. 


Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading: 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 



Given. 

Indloated. 



Given. 

Indloated. 

6 15 

1HK1 

B. 

nnKi 

22 6 

K¥D1 

HKVD1 

B. 

7 22 

Dn*»tf» 

B. DfTDrto 

17 

nYnnan 

b. (v)nPm 

9 30 

W’ 

B. 

ryi* 

23 



B. 

17 3 

inoK’i 

B. 

non 

25 21 

*7K1 

B. 

tyl 

9 

yeon» h>K iwirP 

B. 

26 6 M 


B. 

H?)D& 

20 5 

( 1 st) tyl 

7V 

B. 

86 8 

’«rjn 


B. 

19 

(2d) HK 

DK1 

B. 

39 23 

mnn 

B. 

Knnn 

21 15 

mo 

moi 

B. 

40 20 

<?K 

B. 



> B = reading of Blayncy’s edition. 

* These two entries should have boon omitted from Table I. 
«The mark perhaps accidental. 

< The mark porhaps unfinished or accidental. 

• Cf. Ex. 17:2 in Table IX. A. 
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Hebraica. 


Leviticus. 


Watson Codex. Watson Codex. 


Ch.Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading Reading 

Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Roadlng 

Reading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. 

Indicated 

6 17 

WO 

B. n^NO 

17 15 

*701 

B. 

^0 

10 4 

W 

B. INBn 

19 36 


B. 

mono 

7 

iron 

pmon inion 

21 6 

w 

B. 

r\m 

13 22 

ON 

ONI B. 

27 9 

UOO 

B. 

moo 

25 

"ion 

noon b. 







Numbers. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading Reading 

Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading 

Reading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. Indicated. 

1 6 

npniv 

iTwmy b. 

16 30 

NDO’ 

tny 

my 

12 

n&roy 

b. rntroy 

42 

roro 

N"V1 

B. 

2 12 

nun iv 

b. m&j'niv 

19 21 

noi 

nroi 

(?)B. 

5 19 

*pyn 

N’p:n b. 

20 5 

n^N n 

B. 

mNm 

21 

NOX 

b. no* 

6 

*rvi 

ntn>) 

B. 

26 

onni 

b. (?)onn 

11 

»n^ni 

nn^m 

rom 

28 

nnpji 

b. nnNpJi 

22 12 

00^ 

onoy 

B. 

7 11 

ionp’ 

b. nnpn 

34 

njn 

jn 

(?)B. 

41 

ntpnw 

b. 

23 18 

nyoBn 

B. 

Wl 

71 

nv'oy 

mwny b- 

19 

onN 

onNn 

B. 

11 23 

"]Nip\n 

"pp'.n b. 

24 16 

mw 

B. 

n& 

12 5 

pyn 

B. 

25 15 

rvno 

B. 

•M 

13 19 

Nonn 

b. nsnn 

18 

♦OD 

B. 

noro 

22 

nnon 

b. non 

29 2 

^’N 

B. 

^’N 1 

82 

nity 

nW b. 

32 20 

(2d) QN 

ONI 

B. 

14 3 

OIE? 

noiB' b. 

35 nnnojn nnojm mninojm 



Deuteronomy. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Reading Reading 

Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Beading 

Reading 



Given. Indicated. 



Given. Indicated. 

4 18 

njn 

B. on 

21 11 

nnnp^i 

B. 

nnp^i 

43 

’BOO 1 ? 

ncoo 1 ? b. 

22 29 

nmy 

B. 

n:y 

5 9 


B. 

28 35 

roy 

V' 

B. 

8 18 


\3Kf7 b. 

29 20 

n 1 ? 

nVi 

B. 

15 18 

’s^on 

n^on b. 

29 

iN^ni 

niN^jm 

B. 

16 9 

nono 

noNpo b. 






In Tables VIII. and IX. reference will be found to some other places in 
which secondary readings were indicated. 
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TABLE VIII. 

The additions are inclosed in parentheses. They are interlineations except 
■where otherwise stated. “ 1 st” denotes the first scribe and “ 2 d” another 
hand, no attempt being here made to discriminate between the work of perhaps 
several later scribes. Where the additions are in exactly the same ink as the 
surrounding text “ a ” is added; while these changes may have been made imme¬ 
diately after the writing of the word affected, it should be borne in mind that 
the first writer used the same kind of ink throughout the volume, although its 
transcription occupied considerable time. No account is taken of the text sup¬ 
plied on paper in many places principally by the writer of the Arabic colophon. 
See also Table IX. 

Genesis. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vg. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

15 7 

Tnx^nn -iwntmn ist; a. 

42.17 

fpX’l 

(f))DXn Prob. 1st. 

10 

-nra 

KDDD 44 44 

21 

rrarr 

rnymn ist. 

21 16 

or?Do:> 

ntn)DDD 44 41 

44 10 

D’XlpJ 

DHXnpj 1st; a. 

25 28 

■vjrcn 

W,ni 44 44 

45 1 

N»2nm 

cnxnnm 44 41 

27 12 

r»am 

(’)nNn«“n Prob. 1st. 

46 20 

mw is 

4 

29 16 

mtopn 

ru<D)pn ist; a. 

it 

ix^ro 

5 

83 17 

nmDD 

^■“D/TOD 44 44 

21 


nODDl 1 st; a. 

4i 20 nuuwin nu( wwnrr 14 

49 8 

*nnn^’ 7 nnni^oi) Prob. ist. 

50 

vnG’coio 

3 






Exodus. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codox. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

3 8 

rrrni 

(nmxi v 

18 16 

o 

*»30) Prob - 1 st 

cc 

’Dirrm 


23 24 Drrrovs i2 D(.*v)n:wD 44 44 

9 


2d. 

31 


w , i8 -y;o) 44 44 

11 

runs 

See Table IX. B. 

24 6 


See Table IX. C. 

4 28 

irU’E' 

KJUrfrP ? 

29 43 Prob. 1st. 

6 25 

rp? 

(np 1 ?) Pxob.ist. 

36 2 

SX’^HX DXWtoX 1 st; a. 

17 2 

raxo 

See Table IX. A. 

17 

roiron 

ruwjpn 44 44 

16 

m 

10 , mO) Prob. 1st. 





i, * “«• A mark over the inlerllneated letter, contemporary with it, indicating its omission 
for a secondary reading. 

M, Perhaps each of these expressions was at first written as one word and the dots 
whioh separate them into two. as given in Table I., subsequently inserted by the first scribe. 
jnO’DID appears as one word in Gon. 41:45 and JKJHD as one In Gen. 41:45. but as two in v. 60. 

: The ^ prefixed, not IntorUnoatod. Its insertion was at the first writing indicated for a 
secondary ^ c ^“F' btlC8g placcd w b C ro it is by mistake. The intention was evidently to change 
’owni, v. 8. to 'OOTn; the H is above the S . 

• n ii i* it inserted in line, not interlineated. 

it n The insertion of tho letter added was at the first writing indicated for a secondary 
reading. 

*« The writer of tho 1 indicated its omission for a secondary reading. 
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Hebraxca 


LEVITICU8. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch.Vs. 

Blayney. 

Headings. Author of 

Ch.Vs. 

Blaynoy. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Change. 

12 5 

OUtttf' 

D^IDE' 1 st; a. 

17 13 

M3VO DDDVO p rob. 2d. 

13 56 

IDDDH KDDDDn Prob. 1st. 

19 31 

nmn 

nOtDtff! 1st; a. 

14 6 

D’»nn 

cmn) ? 

23 48 DD’rm nmmnon ist; 

15 18 

nwx 

2 (n)B”N 1 st; a. 

25 10 

nwv 

mW))' 1st; a. 

24 

(IW’tf Perhaps 1st. 

26 21 

NiDn 

See Table IX. A. 

CC 

n»nm 

WPini Same as of 

43 

noetic 

noewna ist; «• 



last preceding. 






NUMBBR8. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vfl. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blaynoy. 

Readings. Author of 



Chango. 



Change. 

1 38 

DJYfnn D(n)"i*7in ? 

24 12 

«V?rr 

“Knfrn ist? 

ii 32 nBinty«, 

Prob. 1st. 

24 


“VHMJP 1st; a. 

12 14 


anfrn m? 

<* 

wn 

*i (rwjn “ “ 

14 2 

w 

CinOXn 1st; a. 

28 9 


K»DDXI “ “ 

14 


wdbw “ “ 

30 3 

wn*n 

wcom “ “ 

81 

o*? 

kid*? “ “ 

82 8 

noaen “(n)Daeo “ “ 

43 

rvn> 

wn») ist? 

22 

pawn “(pnwn ? 

21 18 


33 8 

D’O* 

15 (D’D*) 1st. 



Prob. 2d. 

34 8 

nnon 

Gflnorr ist; a. 

23 10 

“IfiDD*! I0 , HDDOtt) Prob. l8t - 






Deuteronomy. 





Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch.Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Readings. Author of 



Change. 



Chango. 

7 4 

"im 

(nnm ist? 

28 7 

yattOI “(r»>JDKOl 1 st; a. 

24 11 

MTV 

(kwv ist? 

29 15 (1st) 

new “ “ 


> The addition of alfor a secondary reading was probably Indicated at the first writing. 

* 4 , * “* >* A mark over thd interllneated letter, contemporary with It, Indicating Its omission 
for a secondary reading. 

*,• m n The Insertion of the letter added was at the first writing Indicated for a secondary 
reading; probably so also at 14 •»«« 4 . 

*, ( i* inserted In margin. 

>• Inserted In lino. 

«* The Interllneated n has been erased. 
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TABLE IX. 

A. Letter erased and no other put in its place. 

This section includes the words from which letters have been removed, 
either by scratching or by washing out, without the substitution of others. The 
letters erased are inclosed in brackets. “Sec.” denotes that the shorter text 
was indicated as a secondary reading by the original scribe. It is of course 
difficult to assign a simple erasure to its maker. The manuscript, however, 
affords proof that the changes in Ex. 17:2, Lev. 21:9 and Num. 11:15 at least 
were made by the first hand. 

Grxesis. 


Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

4 25 

jnn 

jrwi] 

25 8 

w 

Sec- 1PJDV 

16 16 

aw’ 

maw* 

27 28 

rn*i 

“ firm 

17 6 

D’3*?01 

D’3tn orN3*?D1 

29 7 

*?ru 

“ *?mro 

16 

’3*701 

’3Cn or 701 

30 32 

iTQJW 

?s«c. frrrow 

19 20 

0*?0K 

See. [,*730*70# 

37 8 

*7^0 

?Sec. ‘jmWO 

26 

v?ni 

“ crown 

38 24 

□or 1 ? 

?sec. D’xiifr 

21 7 

trpvn 

?scc. np[»u»rr 






Exodus. 



Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. Blaynoy’s Edition. 

Watson Codex. 

3 15 

TVf? 

inn*? 

16 24 

npan 

1P3HCV3J 

10 2 

*73’ 

Sec- *7311? 

17 2 

Y10K*1 

l 

12 44 

m 

“ wm 

18 23 

ioy 

Ttlioy 

13 19 

novy 

nraovy 

23 4 

ym 


14 20 

yvrm 

“IBWiro 

19 

nn* a 

c*ron»a 

28 

13W’1 

13C1W1 

25 33 

(2d) inN 

see. irrN(nJ 

15 2 

frmon 

sec. crornon 

27 12 

hok 

?scc. noN[?m 

8 

■raw 

“ ym 

38 12 

n ok 

nowa 

18 

nun 






Leviticus. 

Ch. V*. Blayney's Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


4 18 

(ist) mro 

Sec. 

narotni 

25 6 

TV0 

It™ 

15 19 

(ist) nai? 


narar 

26 15 

DN 4 

dkh] 

21 9 

nurn*? 

Sec. 

nmrrf? 

21 

K13H 

2 

23 30 

’JT13N1 

sec. ♦rnawroi 

26 

lawm 

raawm 


* The facts seem to show that the word was first written without the final 1, that 1 waa then 
added and that subsequently the 1 was erased but Its addition indicated as a secondary reading, 
all by the first hand. Cf. Ex. 17:8 in Table VII. 

*Tho original reading was lion (or UUn) but an R has boon intorUnoated by a socond (I 
hand and the original R (or D) erased, making the text read UR. 
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Numbers. 


Ch. Vs. Blaynoy’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


9 14 

npro 

Sec. 

nropro 

24 13 

"ray 


11 15 


17 

pnoT 

pnora 

mnoxn 

29 

W 

Sec. 

wm 

25 3 

-IDV’l 

31 




28 6 

»wyn 

ntwyn 

15 38 



new* 

31 38 

yy\ 

np^rm 

16 9 




44 

npnm 

?sec. np^rnii 

20 13 

rrayx 

?Sec. 

inmyx 

33 7 

‘TTJIO 

^ro-uo 

23 11 

a* 

Sec, 

nnipp 





Deuteronomy. 

Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. Ch. Vs. Blayney’s Edition. Watson Codex. 


15 6 



28 22 

*p» -Sec. 

tniDD’ 

17 20 


VSec. D[tfn 

27 

44 (4 

44 

18 8 



28 

U Ci 

44 


B. Letter changed into or substituted for another. 

Erasure and addition, either singly or combined, were used to transform one 
letter into another in the places here referred to. “B,” “1st” and “2d” have 
the same signification as in Tables VII. and VIII. 


Genesis. 




Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 



Rcuding. 

Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

14 2 


wn 

2d B. 

45 21 

runs »s 

nine 

2d B. 

38 12 


B. 

2d ptf 








Exodus. 






Watson Codex. 



Watson Codex. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 

Ch. VS. 

Blayney. 

Original 

Present 



Reading. 

Reading. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

3 11 

njna 

B. 

1 

25 16 

* 


3 

9 20 



2d B. 

30 15 

*nm 

‘nm 

A 


1 At first R^l but tho S orasod and a small S added by the first hand after the R, making tho 
text read as in Blaynoy. 

* A second hand added a stroke turning the 2 into a 3 but cancelled his work. 

* Changed by a socond hand to Sr and then changed baok to Sp by the same person; tho 
flrst scribe probably indicated Sr as a secondary reading. 

* Perhaps there was an attempt made to change the original n into n. 
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Leviticus. 


Cb. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Watson Codox. 
Original Present 

Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Watson Codex. 
Original Presont 

6 27 

Diy 

Heading. Boadlng. 

DDDH Prob. 1st B. 

18 30 

fro 

Reading. Roading. 

3 DrO Prob. 1st B. 

17 10 

VTK 

ib. ? ist nr»K 

19 20 

’C'an 

* 4 mp£>n b. 



2B. ? ist noy 

25 24 

pN 1 ? 

6 pNn latB. 

Ch. Vs. 

Blaynoy. 

Numbers. 

Watson Codox. 

Original Present Ch. Vs. 

Blayney. 

Watson Codex. 
Original Present 

14 8 

vrr 

Reading. Reading. 

?lstB. 

26 47 

DHHpa 4 ? 

Roading. Reading. 

Dpnptt b. 

21 83 

DiliOp 1 ? 

roj 

urwip 1 ? ist b. 

55 

V?rojv 

frronn ?istB. 

22 6 

mro: b. 

27 4 

un 

run ?i8tB. 

26 25 

uhvr\ 

7B. 

9 (Double ^ lstm^m 

Ch. Vs. 

Blaynoy. 

Deuteronomy. 

Watson Codex. 

Original Prcsont Ch. Vs. 

Blaynoy. 

Watson Codex. 
Original Presont 

2 7 


Reading. Reading. 

b. 

9 27 


Reading. Reading. 

b. ist nipp 9 

€( 

"VlDJ 

TIDN B. 




O. Other erasures. 

What may be called simple erasures not belonging to either of the foregoing 
classes are here grouped together. The words printed are those written oyer 
them or most closely related to them. Detailed statements in regard to their 
position—whether beneath or entirely to one side of the words given,—the exact 
contents of the first writing, etc., would take up too much space. In many places 
what has been removed was less than a letter but in others it was several words. 
Except where otherwise stated the present text is from the first hand contem¬ 
porary with the rest of the page and the making of the erasure must have pre¬ 
ceded the writing of what follows it. 

1 ( s I The prosont rending: indicated at the first writing; probably so at *. 

• Tho prceont ' probably changed from ail by the first hand. ; 

• A secondary reading indicated at the first writing. 

T Cf. the third word preceding. 

• Tho change was made before the word was finished, tho n now occupying tho plaoo of tbo 
erased *?. 

• A secondary reading indicated both at tho first and the second writing, tho one being 
the converse of the other. 
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Hebraica. 


Genesis. 

6:2, /TDID; 17:6, 3X03; 20:8,^3 1st; 24:12, 30X’1? 26:13, 1 2 3^; 31, 

DP^tyn; 27:28, >D\3*7Xn; 31:58, *OJ*3 \ 35:4, 2 Di3X ; 24, 2 031 \ 48:16, 

2 DnnVD; 46:8,3133; 47:9, (3d); 17, 2 D’D1D3; 48:16, 3^w1JT1; 50:10, 

33DO; is, 2 D.m3K; i ? , • 

Exodus. 

s*,,333x1; 2i,»nn^; 14=30, wn nSB'; 15=19,13333; 16=33, n:w, 

18:25, 2 DnDDn; 20:7, *3; 17, 2,31.3’ (2d); 19, i^XD; 21:35; *)X (2d); 
23:81, inNMlst); 24:6, ?i^ni; 10, 2 1X3’V, 25:14,31^303; 27:5, n3?D.3 (1st); 
28:30, LDS^D j 3X; 31:12-14 (in part)*; 16, 130B3; 33:11, 333LT01; 34:11, 
23 m; «5:ii, *|3BW; 36:29, 3’,3; 37:i, 2 msm IHDip ’¥m ,30X1; 
2,nr 1*7; 39:36,3’^3 ? 40:19, /IX (3d). 

Leviticus. 

3:3,13-pn (2d); 4:21, *3^X0; 5=2, 2 OttfX1; 7:12, 3,331/1.3; 8:16, ,333*0.3; 
11:4,’D’3300V, 5, ,3*7^0 ’0 JSP.3; 13:82, 231^,3; 35, 2,3^; 14:13, 2^; 
25, np*7V. 46, **33X11*05 15:5, *D’D3s 16, Wl 16=3, BHp.3; 18=16, 
*X*71; 26, 2 X*7; 22:2, 23:39, DV31i 25:23, D’3J; 38,03*7 /1!\3*7; 54, 

X*7 DX1; 26:26,2^1. 

Numbers. 

1:32,35003; 3=8, 0TO0.3; 33, ?i j 3in5B'0; 4:11, 'l^nri; 48, 2 D’fi*?X 
mo^; 49,^ (1st); 5:22, *3IW3; 26, ®D’3.31; 6:3, *331?; 8:4, ,3X300; 
9, 2 rD3p,31; 19, x*?l ; 19,20,*731 [3,3X1.3^0 tPjPI tmpn *7X ; io=28, 2 03; 
11:10, 2, 3’i^31; 13=1, 3PX (3d); 20, 2 X1,3 (1st); 25, 2 3G?X ; 14:7, ,3310 3/lX; 
25, 310 O’ “133; 27, 2^X3^’ 00; 15:11, ’D’OCOO; 16=5, *3333; 19=10, 
ny?!; 13 (last eleven words); 21:11,03; 24:25,^3; 26:12. *J»0*3; 29:20, 
’DT; 31:2, 2^X; 21, 2 nX; 82:10 (whole verse); 27, 133^ 5 33:3, DDOJTO» 
54, *Oj»^»^; 34:6,7,200*7 (2d); 14,^31 DJ313X; 35:6, HNS (3d) ; 16, 
*303; 19, 2 X13(1st); 28,*,31D(2d). 

Deuteronomy. 

1:7,33,33; 20, 3 Q3’*7X, *!J’.3*7X; 2:5,3fp 1330 3J/; 7,*3030.3; io, 
(lasttwo words); 11, (all); 12, (1st 11 words); 36,*,3n’.3 X*7> S:26,«X*?1; 4:47, 
ICTW; 7:9,XI,3; 13, ,313’ JDC03PX; 8=20,D0’.3*7X; 9:8, 2 * 3’D^.3*7; 19, 
2313* (1st); 12:16, 15=6, TOOJ«1V. 18:14, D’tTl’; 22, 333.3 (2d); 

19:5, ^Jl; 20:19,31^00 I’J&D X10*7; 22:4, D’*70i; 29,33^3; 23:4, 
TOnxVO; 16,3100; 28:31, x*71100*70 *710; &5, injNP- 


1 An adjoining letter written at first where the ono now over tho oraauro is. 

* Apparently due to carrying out calaeographlo principles, in most cases that of placing let- 
tors under similar letters In the preceding line. 

»Due to bringing out tho cryptograms; so also perhaps *. 

4 333 erased from the margin to tho left of this word. 

• 8ee Hebraic*. Vol. IX., p. 220. 

•, T “ 6 • Portions of those words (D'7n. 7 and J73R respectively) perhaps not oontomporary. 
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(1st) of Num. 4:14, (? HIV of Num. 30:2) and (1st) of Deut. 9:26 were 
written twice, once at the end of a line and again at the beginning of the next 
line, and the former erased. Cf. Lev. 16:15 in Table I. 


TABLE X. 

The portion of the text of the first scribe that preceded nHK * “iDy * ’3 of 
Gen. 8:19 and that that followed "ppD * yo^fr of Deut 30:20 have been lost. 
The leaf that contained Gen. 11, from pj of verse 4 to the end of verse 23, 
has also disappeared. 

In the following list the missing text is supplied in brackets from Blayney’s 
edition. There can be no reasonable doubt that in most of the places where only 
part of a word has disappeared the reading was the same as that here given. 
Fragments of some of the letters remain but not enough to identify them with 
certainty. 

GENKSI8. 

5 :i 9 , Gwn, -rfrrfl*, 28, pi; 29, xpviwl o); 30, nfrym; 32, 

mfrin; *1, to]; 4, tp ? 5 , mv*;«, Divy/vi; 7, , (i»t) my, (ist) 

PD; 8, [per; 9 , 2 d [roi, rrflK; 10 . \TMhw\ n, wftoro; 12 , (ist and 2 d) 
[px]n. m*D; 13, pj&fr, pmnv, 14, pvy rain, cnna nnam; 15, 
Win, tnann. cttojk; imtidk]. gtibo. n, fry], (mn, 

[pjia; is,[ntoii ,pbwis 19 ,m»an, rprw; 20 , airm*, dpj#); 21 , 
[np], 22 , Pd mi; 7 .- 1 , -mm, yum 'usfru 2 , mpm, 

nwna. 11 . * 03 ; 3, ^ pi; 4 , >Dm D’y:mu ownis 

5 , W)]; 6,non,D’toj; 7,'inB'ftfll.OfitOl; s,pi] (ist)-, 10 ,m»ufry]; 
11 , ”[rfr), BHtrfri, mntfl] ; h, tyto); 21 , (□ uxn; 22 , frmo; 23 , [oip?n , 
( 2 d) nyi, (pixn; 24 , map'), toiv; 8 : 1 , coi’on; 2 , (ist) [o’Eitpn; 3 , 
(ist) [DPorr; 4 , [{^nrfr; s.ro^n; e, mix; 7 , mix, mwy \», tniK; 
9, tnfrjn; 17, [moi; 9:17, iyQ], is, ynm DKM; i», 7W$7W 1, plNHl; 
io:4, [Bwmn; 6, pj*k. rojBfr*?, mmo;«, qyj>Di; is*, pen” ; 
n:9, -mm »nnD), onmfri; w, wdj, ^lorni; n, Dorfrnw, 
DD^Dfl; 12 , frDl, C^DDl; is, *nocn], *]dDD); is, rpJBW; w, (DJ^iy; 

so, pinyot^, ( 2 d) nm m^y, fentu 21 , m*?n, itramm 22 , 
cmiN; 23, tnpm, cmfr*, pBOtta ; 25, tifronn; is*, omm Bfrc^i; 
7 , irwyfr]; 9 , v'xni ; 20 , mitD; 19 : 6 , rrrfnm; 24 : 45 , -rum 49 , 
MPP 3 ; so, Kfrl; 51 , npDTti, pfrl; 52 , mn), nnJWl]; 53 , 1-oy, 

rmu notfjra; 54, ; so, [num; 59, toirroK; si, pnroe. nfrn; 

62, «pjni 63 ,[pnw, m*yy; 64 ,mpn, fryio; w, um-r. noran. 


1 Parchment sufficient to contain one letter lost from the right of tho p. (Some manuscripts 
rcadnapn.) 
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Ufjjfxn; ee, mix; 67, [niNO’i > era*, uoin ; 27:85, hdn’u nronai; 

36 , new], pjrajn. QWfiJ* ptoid njft nnj«, noro; 45, 
*nnfr«n ft], div ddw Dfl; 46 , pmnfp prw ‘m tnp'? dk nni, 
muso rftKD; 28:11, raera, nrwta Minn; 12, ro^im 
iDMDtsrr jnuo; 21, irv:fl; 22, jD^rm, nwrm, DWft# rm\ 88:1, 
tvrwi; 14, DDnnra, o^i 39:19, 43.16, D*o*xa; 24, 

[Dinftn; 25, [Dinnun tfonft • 

EXODUS. 

9:19, (3d) pNtnl; 18:7, qftfcj; 27:11, [t|JDD OrMpOTlV 


Leviticus. 

6 : 22 , *n btp) “vnapn 128 . xfti i **. woman;». wiip. 


i u4« xhe damaged letter was probably '. 

* The initial letter accidentally rubbed out. 


P. 124, Gen, 19:9, for p| read 0; P- 129, Gen. 43:25, add Off? X.; p. 184, Ex. 
33:10, for “) read ; p. 188, Leo. 26:16, add flftDO (B.) nift^O codex; p. 140, 
2Vttm. 8:7, for VII. read Jlffi. 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE EXODUS, 

By Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 

Colgate Univorsity. Hamilton, N. Y. 


According to the Elohist, the Sons of Israel lived for three or four genera¬ 
tions 1 among the Egyptians, 2 honored and supported at first, 3 but subsequently 
enslaved and ill treated.< From this oppression they were delivered through 
Moses, who with the rod of God 5 smote the land of Egypt with live great plagues, 
viz,: blood in the river,® hall, 7 locusts, 8 darkness 9 and disease, 10 then divided the 
waters of tho Yam Suph, 11 caused the people to march through the sea, fought 
'AmaleV at Repkidim, 12 continued to Horeb, the mount of God, 13 received 
Yithro, the priest of Midyan, 14 settled at KadeS and planned the conquest of the 
Amorite kingdom of Silion. 15 The Yah wist related that Israel once resided with 
flocks and herds in the province of GoSen 1 ® and grew to be a great and mighty 
nation, feared by the Egyptians, who therefore forced them to supply brick and 
laborers for the building of the store-cities of Pi thorn and Ramses. 17 Yahweh, 


» Gen. ju 23; Ex. ix. 1. 

x Bacon scorns to mo corroot in his vlow that in this documont “ wo seo the Hebrews still a 
mere clan quietly living in one of the cities of Egypt, the royal city, and scattered as individuals 
among the Egyptians' dwellings," JBL., X., 1881, p. 110. How. with his line appreciation of B’s 
consistency, Baoon can assign to him Ex. xii. 37b, Num. xi. 21, I cannot quit© understand. 
“Slaves, not in a condition to own flocks and herds and crops" are scarcely in a position to "go 
forth like an army 600,000 strong, armed Bnd with an high band," JBL., IX., 1890, p. 93. With 
Klttol, QachichU, p. 196,1 assign these passages to P. Cf. also Addis, The Oldeet Book of Hebrew 
Hitlorv, 1681. p. 127. 

i Gen. xl vxx. 12. * Ex. XT. 1 sqq. * Ex. iv. 17,20b al. * Ex. VII. 15,17b, 20b, 23. 

» Ex. xx. 22, 23a, 25a. • Ex. x. 12,13a Q , 14«c 15a/?. • Ex. x. 20-23, 27. 

i«The order in E was probably as follows: xr. 1-8; xii. 35,35; this sentence bit niTV IDlOl 

by mas n» rwo eh Dnsra pw n’3 bo moa yiB'i -ms onara p» by yv naj npo 

D’lya V1K ; then xii. 30a/?b, 81a, 33 and 38a. For lin and tho construction of yi 3 , cf. Ex. v. 
3 (vs. 1-4 belong to E). 

i« Ex. xixx. 18. i* Ex. xvxi. 8-16. uBx.xxx.26. «* Ex. xvxxi. 1. '* Num. XXI. 2I-8L 

« All references to GoSen and to flocks and herds belong to J. On this important point I 
agree entirely with Bacon, l. c. A list in tho templo atDondorah designates Kcsom os the capital 
of tho twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, callod Sopt, DQmlchon, IUc., III., 65,20. It is probable 
that LXX. had this in mind in rendering Tcoep. Ptolemy calls tho capital of Apafiiac vo/io{, 
toucovoa, and with this agroos tho Coptic Fakos-pa Kos, the modern Tell Fagus. The name was, 
no doubt, extended from the city to the nomos in the form of Kos or Kosom. Cf. DUmlchon, 
Qeographlc d. alien Acyvptens, 1887, p. 2*5; also Ebors In RIohm. Handutirterbueh, 18SG-1894. If this 
identification is correct, the GoSen of Josh. x. 41; xx. 10, D>. oan scarcely bo tho samo os the 
GoSen of J, as Bacon thinks, L o. It may be a fertilo strip of land west of the Negeb named after 
the Egyptian province; and the city of the samo name, Josh. xv. 61, Ita capital. 

it Ex. 1.11, Pi Turn, “the abode of Turn,” was the saored namo of tho capital of Abnefer, tho 
Vnith nome In Lower Egypt, its civil name being Thukut = HOD. Ex. xii. 37a P. It was sit¬ 
uated in tho WadiTumllat whero the modern Toll ol Maakhuta is: cf. Naville. The Store-City of 
PUhom* 18S8. Ramses has not yet been identified. Ebors, in Riohm, Hdwh., 1894, thinks of Tan, 
*5 
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however, sent Moses to demand of Pharaoh release, and upon his refusing to 
grant even a few days’ leave of absence, smote Egypt with seven plagues, viz., 
pollution of the Nile water, u frogs in the river, 19 flies, 20 murrain, 21 hail, 22 
locusts 22 and death of the firstborn, 24 in each caso exempting the province of 
GoSen. Then he led the way in a pillar of cloud and fire to the Yam-Supb, laid 
bare the sea by a strong east wind, 25 gave Israel victory over the pursuing Egyp¬ 
tians and confused and drowned them in their retreat, 26 appeared in majesty on 
Mount Sinai 2 ? and ordered the conquest of Canaan. Guided by Hobab, the Mid- 
ianite, 2 * Israel marched to Kadefi, sent spies into Canaan, 29 was discouraged and 
moved about in the desert for forty years, 20 then settled in Sittim 31 crossed the 
Jordan and captured Jericho. Amos declared that Yahweh had brought Israel 
out of Egypt and led them forty years in the wilderness, and based an argument 
upon the admitted fact that throughout this period there were no sacrifices and 
religious processions such as characterized the cult of his own time. 32 Hosea 
threatened Ephraim with a return to Egypt, 33 proclaimed Yahweh’s love for 
Israel, his son, whom he had called out of Egypt, 34 called Yahweh Israel’s god 
from Egypt and intimated that Israel had once lived in tents before entering 
Canaan. 35 Isaiah announced that ASSur would smite Israel with a rod “ after 
the manner of Egypt” but that Yahweh subsequently would lift “his rod upon 
the sea against ASSur ” after the manner of Egypt. 36 Micah proclaimed that 
Yahweh had brought his people up out of the land of Egypt, redeemed them from 


Tanis, the Jpy of Num. xin. 22 E. But this city flourished already In the Xllth dynasty, and 
possibly as early as In tho Vlth. Lagarde, Mitt., IV., 149 sqq. proposes DDOjJl On$ In Ex- J. 11, 
and would understand "1 as In "1 yiK, Gon. xlvu. 11P. But there Is no ground for supposing 
Harnesses to bo another name for the VUIth nomo. 

:• Ex. vn. 14,18,18.21,24,25. » Ex. vii. 26 sqq. w Ex. vm. 16 sqq. «i Ex. ix. 1-7. 

« Ex. IX. 18,14a, 17,18,23b, 24,25b, 28-34. » Ex. X. 1-11,13a£b, 14a£b, 15a*b, 18-19. 

»* Ex. xi. 4-8; xn. 29 [30aa, Kip'] , 81b, 32]. » Ex. xiv. 21b. 

m Ex. xiv. 24 sqq. Cf. Wellhausen, JDTh. xxi. p. 548. « Ex. xix. 9.11,16.18, 20. 

» Num. X. 29-32. Cf. Klttel, Qach., p. 181. » Num. xin. 17b-19, 22,27,28. 

» Num. xxxn. 13. Kuenen’s roasonlng, 77t«oI. TVdsehr. XI., 1877, 545sqq. railed to convince 
me that 5-13 la one of the latest haogadic fragments In the Pentateuoh. In Onderzotk ,«1887, p. 
248, he at least assigns It to JE. With Dlllmann and Klttel. I assign it to J. »' Num. xxv. 1. 

m ii. 10; ix. 7; v. 25, 28. On the last passage, cf. my article In JDL., XIII., 1&94. 

w IX. 3. u xi. I. 

» XU. 10; 1;>1D should, in my Judgment, bo omondcd to Dip. That the Targum could have 
rendered the present text Dip 'D'D, is to mo Inconceivable. IjtD may have been a gloss ox- 
plaining the period referred to. probably designed to convey the idea of wandering, marching, cf. 
IJib "band,” “troop,” Isa. xiv. 81. Some lator reader or oopyist would readily think of the 
feast of tnbornaclos und pronounoe IJifD. 

mx. 24,28. Duhm, Junta, 1892, assigns x. 24-27a to tho 2d century, pointing to “dio Ten- 
denz.dleTompelgemelnde zu trOgton," to 28ba as “oln Ausdruck dor bessor zu einem Exegeton 
passt als zu olncm Propheton " and to the preference sinoe Ezekiel, “die Goschlchte des Exodus 
als Themenstoff fflr Predigten zu verwerthon." But there is no reference to any "Tempelge- 
melnde;" the author of x.5-7: xr. lsqq. knows woll how to give comfort of this kind; poetic 
llconso may aooount for D'Jl Sj> inBD instead of D'H Sy ilBJ ItPK 7I1BD, but scarcely exe- 
getlc OKpifjcta ; E, J, Amos and Hosca had already used the Exodus and the wilderness poriod 
for panenetlc purposes, and tho stylo and tho vocabulary are Isaiah's. 
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bondage, sent before them Moses, Aaron and Miriam, and frustrated through 
Balaam the plans of Balak, king of Moab. 37 According to the Deuteronomist, 
Yahweh took Israel out of the midst of Egypt, with signs and wonders, with 
battle and great power, 83 spoke to the people from the fire on Mount Horeb, 39 led 
them to Kade§ Barae'a and thence in thirty-eight years to Zered, 40 supplied them 
miraculously with food and clothing all through the forty years’ period 41 and finally 
gave them the Amorite kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 43 Jeremiah praised the love 
shown by Israel and the faithfulness of Yahweh in the wilderness 43 and declared 
that Yahweh gave no commands concerning sacrifices at the time he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt 44 Ezekiel held that Israel and Judah had once 
been in Egypt and there learnt idolatrous practices. 45 A Deuteronomistic hand in 
1 Kgs. vi. 1 penned the statement that the building of Solomon’s temple began in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the Exodus. Tartly on the basis of 
earlier documents, the Priestly Writer related, that Israel sojourned in Egypt 430 
years ; 46 was delivered through Moses and Aaron who with his rod performed five 
great wonders, viz., transformation of the rod into a serpent 47 change of water 
into blood, 48 frogs, 49 flies, 59 and boils, 51 of which the Egyptian magicians could 
perform only three; marched 600,000 strong from Ramses to Sukkoth, 52 Etham, 53 
Pi Habiroth 54 and the Yam Suph and through this sea to Sinai where an elabo¬ 
rate code was given and a magnificent cult instituted; and from Sinai proceeded 
by easy stages 55 to Paran where the conquest of Canaan was planned. 

From these data the conclusion may be drawn that, in the period of the two 
kingdoms, there was among the Israelitish tribes a widespread 58 tradition that 


•’ vi. 3.Sjbjn D’OB'n JO la more likely to bo a romnant of a more oomploto aontonoo 
than a gloss In EwaM'a sense, w'ellhauson has no explanation to offer for Its Interpolation here, 
Sklzzcn, V. 114. 

»»iv. 34. mi. 6sqq. «ir. 14. « 1 .30,31; xxix.4,5. «n.24sqq.{ in.lsqq. 

a n. 2, 6, 7. “ vn.22, of. xvi. 14. « xxm. 8,19,27. «• Ex. xil. 40. «* Ex. vii. 1-13. 

«« Ex. vu. 19,20aa, 22. « Ex. VIII. 1-3, llayb. •« Ex. vm. 12-16. »i Ex. ix. 8-12. 

«* Ex. XII. 37. 

M Ex. xui. 20. Navlllo, 1. e., p. 28, idontlfles DHR with the Atuma or Atlma of Pap. Anastasl 
VX., 4, regarding It as a region and not a city. Rougd, Chabas and Brugsch (evon AeovptologU, 
1889, p. 37) transcribed It Edom and referred It to the Biblical Edom. Navlllo’s objection that M it 
Is an anachronism to admit tho existence of a land of Edom in the XXIth dynasty” assumes a 
knowledge we do not possess of the origin of the namo and tho nation of Edom. 

m Ex. xiv. 2. NavlHe, l. e„ p. 30, idontlfles nvnn'S with Pikorobot, found in the tablot of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, combining the LXX. with the ah of Anast. VI. It Is, Indeed, dif¬ 

ficult to soo why tho Alexandrian should have given this translation, If tho Hebrow word had 
not suggested to him a placo familiarly known as “the farm house." But it is not cortaln that 
he know Just where the ancient PI Haljlroth was. Navllle admits that Plkerehet "must have 
been an Important plaoo Judging from the amount of taxes whioh the kings attribute as reve¬ 
nue to Its temple,” p. 16. Is It likoly that such a city should have boon known as "the farm 
houso?” Thore is no evtdcnco that tho particular ah of Anast. VI. waa elthor Plkerehet, 
Pi Habiroth or the farm building of which tho Alexandrian thought. 

m Num. xxxin. 1-49. For tho genesis and growth of those itineraries oompare the exoeUont 
observations of Klostormann, Der Pentateuch, 1893, p. IftSsqq. 

m We are scarcely In a position to assort that it was universal even thon; but tho political 
unity of David’s and Solomon’s time no doubt mado common property of many a tale that until 
then had Uvod on tho Ups of single tribes. 
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their ancestors had once been in Egypt but escaped from this house of bondage 
and lived awhile on the Sinaitic peninsula, previous to the conquest of Canaan. 
It is also to be inferred that, at least towards the close of this period, centuries 
were thought to lie between Solomon and the Exodus and other centuries between 
the Exodus and Joseph. This would point to the time of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
dynasties as the epoch of the sojourn in Egypt, the life in the desert, and the con¬ 
quest of Palestine. 

Fortunately, this is just the time when we would most hopefully look to 
Egypt, Sinai and Palestine for testimony concerning the Hebrew tribes. From 
AaJjmes (1579-1557)” to Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) Egyptian armies were constantly 
marching through the Eastern Delta on their way to Palestine; official couriers 
and travelers passed to and fro between these countries, and numerous records of 
campaigns, reports, letters and memoirs have come into our possession. 

During the same period, Ma'in Migran, Ma'in, Maon, Midyan and 'Amalefc 
dwelt on the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Syrian desert and in Northern Arabia. 
Some of these knew well how to record important events, as the Minaean inscrip¬ 
tions show. 

How long before the reign of Amenhotep III. (1437-1401) the cuneiform script 
and the Babylonian language were used in Palestine, cannot be determined at 
present. Nor have we any data for ascertaining whether the wedge-shaped char¬ 
acters fell into disuse when the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine ceased. But for more than a generation there certainly was considerable 
literary activity in the centres of Amorite life. Unless a very marked deteriora¬ 
tion of this race took place, such as the Hebrew records scarcely warrant us in 
assuming, it is more likely that the wedge-writing was retained by the Amorite 
scribes until the alphabet became known than that so useful an art should have 
been suddenly dropped. 

Increasing knowledge of this period justifies the hope for direct testimony 
from those so immediately concerned in the movements of the Hebrew tribes, and 
so capable of rendering an account of themselves and of their neighbors. The 
more reliance we place upon the details of the Hebrew tradition, the more 
remarkable would be their silence. 

Is there any such testimony ? Chabas 58 first called attention to the Aperiu 
or Apri appearing as carriers of stone in two letters from the time of Ramessu H. 

m These dates aro based on the native sources, the synchronism with Babylonian kings fur¬ 
nished by the Amarna correspondence and the astronomical calculations of Mahler. On the 
basis of Lepsius, Denkmdltr, III., 48o, Mahler determined the date of Tebutimes III. as extending 
from March 20th. 1503 to February 14th, 1449; Chronol. VtrQlclchuno»labeUen, Wien, 1888, p. 39. If 
It Is not absolutely certain, Internal evldonco strongly points to a composition of this fragment 
In the same reign as that of III. 43f. where Tebutlmes’ name oocurs. Ho also determined the 
dato of Ramessu II. as extending from 1818 to 1231. Cf. ZJiS., 1889, p. 97: 1890, p. 32. Meyer Is 
sufficiently convinced to commend a slight ohaDgo in his former dates and to suggest Amen- 
botop I. as the king of Papvrus Ebert; of. GuehicfiU da AUcrtums, II., Stuttgart, 1SS3, p. 131. 
m ilHanga Egvptolooiquu, Chftlon sur Saone, 1884, n., 148. 
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(1348-1281), one from Kausir to Bakh-en-Ptah and another from Keni Amen to 
Hui. 00 The reading Aperiu was also suggested in a somewhat blurred text from 
the beginning of the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), where this king is repre¬ 
sented as vanquishing them with his arms.® The identification with the 
Hebrews was confidently proposed® and widely accepted.® Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and vigorous defense, from the old point of view, was that of 
Waldemar Schmidt. 04 But further research brought difficulties. It was discov¬ 
ered that these Aperiu were in Egypt when, according to the theory, they ought 
not to be there. As late as in the days of Ramessu IV. (1203-1192) “ Aperiu 800 
in number ” are mentioned in the Hamamat inscription.® They are there called 
Aperiu of An or Aian, the mountainous district east of Memphis extending to 
the Red Sea. And as early as in the time of Neferbotep, of the XIHth dynasty 
(c. 2200) they meet us as sailors in Egypt. 60 In the thousand years intervening 
they are found occasionally in a different r61e. Thus in the reign of Tebutimes 
III. (1503-1449) some of this people are presented as messengers mounting their 
horses at the king’s command ; 67 and in a document from the timo of Ramessu III. 
(1235-1203) we learn that 2083 Aperiu were settled near Heliopolis. They are 
introduced as “ knights, sons of the kings and noble lords (marina] of the Aperiu, 
settled people dwelling in this place.”® In view of these facts it was thought 
impossible to maintain the identification and most scholars beat a hasty retreat. 
The only remarkable thing about this change of position was the quiet assump¬ 
tion of knowledge that led to it. Wiedemann announced that the Aperiu were in 
the land “long before the arrival of the Jews in Egypt,”® as if all the world 
knew just the year and the day when Hebrew tribes first began to assemble on 
the frontiers of Egypt. Brugsch took offense at the thought that any of the fore¬ 
bears of the prophets should ever have sat on horseback, and was at a loss to 
explain how Hebrew clans could have resided as honored men near Heliopolis in 
the days of Ramessu III. 70 Max Duncker was quite certain that the Hebrews 
could not have been known to the Egyptians as Apri or Ibri, since we know 
Ibrim to mean “ die Jenseitigen.” 7 * Even Eduard Meyer, convinced by Brugsch’s 
investigations that the Aperiu were a people living in the Erythraean dis¬ 
trict of An, declared tho identification without a foundation. 72 Of course, if we 
know just when Hebrew tribes drifted into Egyptian territory, how they occupied 


w Leyden Papyrus, I., 3*8. » Leyden Papyrus, I.. 34V. 

ei Papyrus Anaslasi, III., last letter. « Chabas. M&anges, and Reebercbes, Paris, 1873. 

w Of. NavUle, Lea Israelites en figyptc, In Rovuo Chr6tlenne. 1878. 
e« Assyrians og Aegyptens yamle historic, KJoebonhavn, 1877,878 sqq. 

« Lepslus, DenkmtOer, III., 219e. « Marlette, Abydos, IL, 39,13. Pap. Harris, SCO voreo. 

« Cbabas, Voyage d’tm tgyptien, p. 211. 

e» Aegyptiscbe GesebiebU, Gotha, 1884-1888, p. 491. 

i» ZAS., 1878, p. 71; GesebiebU Aegyptens, 511,682 sqq. 

ii GesebiebU des AUertums, Leipzig, 1878,1., 887. 

n GesebiebU ties AUertums, Stuttgart, 1884, p. 28S. 
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themselves there, what name they bore and what it signified, and can be sure that 
these sons of the desert never sat on horseback and never bolted or lagged 
behind, or slunk back to the fleshpots of Egypt, these arguments are convincing. 
But are we really so well informed as that ? The only serious objection against 
the identification was raised by Meyer, when, a few years after his first utterance, 
he announced that “ die 'apru sind uberhaupt kein Volk, das Wort bedeutet 
Arbeiter.” 73 It is difficult, however, to believe that the Egyptians should have 
used the same word to designate a sailor, a stone-carrier, a mounted courier, a 
warrior, and a mighty lord. If Apri is the true reading in Anast. III. 7, Mer-en 
Ptah would then boast of a glorious victory over a body of laboring men(!) 
Worst of all, the author of the Harris papyrus would ex hypothesi call these 
“ laborers,” “ sons of kings and noble lords.” Perchance as a compliment to their 
versatility 'f* On the other hand, Brugsch, in his last work, 75 comes to the con¬ 
clusion that “ es ist immer noch eine unentscbiedene Frage ob die.... ’pr”w 
Ebraer sind Oder nicht;” and he refers to the Heroopolitan district, ’An, where 
the Pitum known to Hebrew tradition and so brilliantly discovered by Naville 
was situated, as “dasselbe Gebiet von welchem die ’pr”w (Ebraer ?) versetzt 
wurden.” The Aperiu may, indeed, have been a different people from the He¬ 
brews; 78 but no reasons have yet been adduced that conclusively forbid the iden¬ 
tification. 

These foreigners first appear in Egypt in an era of migratory movements, 
possibly in the very century that witnessed the Palestinian expeditions of Kudur 
Mabuk and Hammurabi (2240-2186), possibly the Amraphel of Gen. xiv., 77 who, 
according to the same source, was accompanied by Kudur La'amar, 78 Ariokh = 
Eri Agu 79 and Tid'al 80 and was a contemporary of Abram, 81 the Hebrew. 83 Push¬ 


es Gaefilehle da alien Aegyptcns, Berlin, 1887, p. 297. 

i*I can nttuch no significance to the absence of the determinative for foreigner In some 
Instances. In Pap. Leyden, I., 3t8 It occurs, while In Pap. Leyden, I., 349, It Is absent; yet the 
context Is exactly the same. The ordinary word for •‘laborer," bak, Copt, bok, occurs alongside 
of Apri In those texts. 

n Die Aegyptologle, Leipzig, 1889-1891. pp. 88, 39. 

w One would be tempted, in that case, to tblDk of tho Mldhinite people Gen. xxv. 4. J 
or of AHurbanlpal’s Appnru.. V K.9.27 with whom Glaser connects this IDp, Gaehichte und 
Geographic Arabiens, Berlin, 1890. p. 446. This may, lndood, bo the remnant of a larger Slnaltlo 
peoplo Including some Mldlanite clans and 6ome clans afterwards entering Into the composition 
of tho SlOW ’JD. 

wfiven Winokler now admits that Martu (Aljarru) always refers to “das WesUand” and 
.hat Amrolsatana and Hammurabi held possession of Palestine, Allor. Foreebungen, II., 1S9«, p. 
143sqq. The Identification Is accopted by Schrader, Bab. KCnigelltle, 28, 26; Hal6vy. REJ.,KV., 
1686(i(i.; Zlmmern, Die Attyriologic als Hlil/eietMeneha/t. 10. Less probable is Hommel's Amar- 
pal (LXX.) = Amar mubaUlt ■ Sin muballit, fathor of Hammurabi, Getchiehle Bab. und An., 866. 

’•IDpbllh has not been found on any Inscription; but the name is so “echt Elamitlsch.” 
that Meyer gives him a place beside Kudur Mabuk, and regards the chapter as written by a Jow 
In Babylon on tho basis of historical study, GetehicbU da AUertumi, I., p. 166eqq. 

« For this identification see the convincing arguments of Hommol, Geieh., p. 357 sqq. 

•# O’lJ possibly corrupted from D'HU “ Gutl. According to Hilprecht, Old Bab. Inter., p, 
12eqq., this kingdom already existed In tho days of Sargon I. But of. HalGvy, Revue Stm., 1894 
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ing into the land, some of their number, as well as Phoenicians aud other aliens, 
were hired for marine service. What their fortunes were during the Hyksos 
period, is not known. But in the XVillth dynasty we find Aperiu familiar with 
the use of the horse just then putting in his appearance in Egypt. This seems to 
point to some connection with Syria and Mesopotamia, or at least with the Semitic 
tribes mediating the traffic with those parts. In the Egyptian army that besieged 
Joppa it was the Aperiu that mounted their horses to carry royal messages. 
But whatever services of this nobler kind they rendered Tcbutimes III., a new 
king arose that knew them not. For his great building enterprises Ramessu II. 
had need of these strangers aud he put them to work as stone-carriers, and possi¬ 
bly as brick-makers- 63 Between Mer en Ptah (1281-1269) and Ramessu III. (1235- 
1208) a change took place in their position. Something of radical importance 
must have happened. For when the cloud lifts, they are seen in a peaceful settle¬ 
ment near Heliopolis aud are referred to as “ sons of kings and noble lords of the 
Apri.” The most natural explanation of this seems to be that the former slaves 
had escaped from their bondage and risen to eminence in the time when the 
Palestinian Arsu 61 held sway over the country (1265-1242). Maintaining them¬ 
selves in the reign of Ramessu III., they were no longer remembered as the sons 
of abject bondsmen but as the descendants of noble sires. Tant va le monde I 
But in their old haunts in the Mokattam mountains less successful kinsmen soon 
were reduced to slavery again. 

Is there in all this anything that is incompatible with a reasonable concep¬ 
tion of early Hebrew history ? The Sons of Israel rightly regarded themselves as 
only a part of a larger family, the Hebrews, scattered all over Arabia aud the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Some of their great mountain shrines were on this peninsula. 85 


p. 279. Tad'al = Ta du gllu may, however, only point to a linguistic affinity between Gutlan and 
Mlttanlan. 

•i Whatever tho original elements, this perloopewaa undoubtedly worked over in postoxllic 
times. As to tho character, ago and extent of the source, wo know nothing. The finds at El 
Amarna and El Hosy mako an Amoritc origin as probable as a Babylonian. To assort that 
Abram and MalklijodeV never existed, as Meyer does, l. e., 1 b to assume more knowledge than 
we possess. On tho other hand, Dlllmann, Genesis* and Kittol, GcschicJiU. 158sqq. have only 
shown a bare possibility. 

ii The derivation of this name from the root*T3Jl with the significance of “passlercn, vor- 
Oberzlehen, weiterzlehon” ns “wanderer.” proposed by Friedrich Delltzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, 
Leipzig, 1881, p. 282, seems to me more probablo than tho ordinarily accepted view connecting 
tho name with the passago of a river, either the Euphrates or tho Jordan (so Stade and Meyer). 
The name of tho Gc'cz people Is a good analogy; Cf. Ludolf. Hist Adh. I„ 1 , 4; Dlllmann, Oram - 
matik d. AtOx. Sprachc, p. 2; Lexicon Adh., p. 1188 8. v. Less felicitous Is the proposed analogy 
to tho Philistines. This people has been identified even by Meyer, Qrxclx. AtQ n p. 318. with the 
Pulista or PurstA. Of tho moaning of their name wo aro as Ignorant as of their ethnic connec¬ 
tion. 

m Pap. Arxast., III. 

»* Pap. Harris, pi. 78. Cf. Eisenlohr, Lor grossc Papyrus Harris, Leipzig, 1872. 

uThat Horob and Sinai were the same mountain, cannot bo assorted. The two tradi¬ 
tions, ED, 1 Kgs. xix. 8, and Deut. xxxiii. 2, (Song of Mosos,) JP, may point to two equally 
famous sanctuaries. That Tahweh was the god of Kayin, Midyan and possibly other 8ina- 
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The Egyptian borderland no doubt had the same attraction for them as for other 
Semites. 66 That some of their clans should have established themselves in the 
Mokattam mountains, the Heroopolitan distriot, and the neighborhood of Heliop¬ 
olis, is not at all unlikely. Like their kinsmen they certainly may have been 
pressed into sendee occasionally. It is only natural to suppose that, at a time 
when Egypt was suffering from dissension 87 and pestilence, some of these clans 
should have effected their escape. Nothing forbids the assumption that Hebrews 
in better circumstances declined to cast in their lot with Moses, that the 
unwonted hardships of the desert, the rigid discipline of the great leader and the 
first unsuccessful attempts at entering Palestine sent others back, that the disaf¬ 
fected elements united with the Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu 
and that a flourishing colony established itself in this period of foreign domination 
in their old home near Heliopolis. This is, at any rate, not a whit more strange 
or less probable than the course of Aperian history just outlined. But if the 
Egyptians designated as Aperiu the same people that the Israelites called Ibrim, 
there is no objection to supposing that among the Aperiu-Ibrim that escaped 
from Egyptian oppression there were some clans that afterwards became a 
part of the nation of Israel. 88 As to the Exodus, the Egyptiau references 
would neither affirm, nor yet exclude, such an event; they would, however, indi¬ 
cate as its probable date some time between the eud of Mer eu Ptah’s reign 
(1269) and Ramessu Ill’s accession (1236), not long before the invasion of 
Arsu, in 1256. 

Before leaving the Egyptian documents it may be well to inquire whether any 
references in later writers to this epoch, or to the Exodus of the Hebrews, may 
have been based upon reliable native sources. The number of Greek and Roman 


itlo tribes baa been well shown by Tlele. VtrgeL Ouch., 1876, p. 658 sqq.; Godzdicnst in dt Oud- 
luld, 3883, p. 2S0sqq.; and Stade. QttCh., 1889, p. 131; Daa Kaimtichm, ZATtT., XIV., ISm.p. 
250sqq. Ylthro, Ro'uol and Hobab whom, with Tlele, I regard as priestly representative* of 
Midlanlte and Kenite clans, probably Joined with Moses in Yahweh worship at Horeb, or at Sinai, 
or at both these places, beoauso they had often worshiped him there before and the power of 
their god had been signally manifested. Sinai waa, no doubt, originally dedicated to Sin; for 
while tho Min.-Sab. »S with which the naino is written. Osiandor 29.5, generally corresponds to 
an Aram.-Hcb. rather than a 0,1 doubt whether it can bo laid down as an absoluto rule, as 
Homrael does, Stldara/rtsche Chre sf., 1883, p. 10. But that would not prevent Kayin from habit¬ 
ually worshiping Yahweh there, any moro than Israel scrupled to worship Yahweh at the old 
sanctuary on Carmel. The Ephraemltio designation of Horeb as a 111 also points to it 
as a ‘’Qbttoroorg." 

•« Of. Meyer, Guch. d. alt. At^yplens, p., 297sqq. 

•r Is there an intimation of political disaffection in Ex. xn. 38a, E? 

** This is admitted to bo tho historical nuclous of the later Hebrew aooounts even by Stade, 
GuchlchU, p. 129 “ Es sind gewichtige Orflnde vorhandon wolcho uns zu der Annahme zwingen 
....dass olozelno hebrfischo Stamme odor Gescblechter in Aegypten sich aufgehalien und untcr 
Mososich bofrelt;" and by Moyer, GacMctde d. all. Arp., p. 298 "irgend elner dor Stftmme aus 
denen die Nation der Sdhne Israels zusammengeflossen 1st, hat elnmal In den Grenzgebleton des 
NUlandes gezeltet und die Elnnerung davon bewahrt." That the identification would carry with 
it the historicity of tho Hebrew narrativos. as Honorato del Val, El Pontateuco, in La Ciudad de 
Dios, 1818, p. 180sqq., seems to think, cannot be maintained. 
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historians who agree that the Jews once resided in Egypt, but in some way, at some 
time, were driven out of the country, is indeed considerable. Such names as 
Hecatieus of Abdera, Manetho, Poseidon, Lysimachus, Chmremon, Pompejus 
Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Tacitus, have a good sound. But even 
their combined testimony has little weight. The later writers depend on the 
earlier, and some of these may easily have picked up their crumbs of learning in 
the Jewish Ghetto at Alexandria. The only authors that can be seriously con¬ 
sidered are Hecataaus of Abdera and Manetho of Sebennytos. No doubt the 
number of Jews in Egypt at the time of Ptolemy I. (806-2S3) was not small. The 
persons upon whom Hecalaus depended for his knowledge may have derived 
information from the Jews. But they themselves could scarcely have told him 
that their fathers were driven out of Egypt because the gods were angry with 
them and that the common mass of the expelled became their ancestors while the 
flower of the people went to Hellas. 80 On the other hand, it is difficult to say what 
native traditions reported to him may have led to his view. That such existed 
bearing on this point, seems evident from the accounts of Manetho. 00 Whether 
this learned priest took his story from the mouth of the people, or, as is more 
likely, from written documents, 01 its thoroughly native character cannot be 
denied. Meyer says: “Die Art der Erzahlung ist acht agyptisch. Die Ge- 
schichte konnte direct aus einem bieratischen Papyrus des neuen Reichs iiber- 
setzt sein,” 02 and his judgment on this point is of the greatest value. A finite rov 
nas-iof was identified by Ermau as Araenljotep, the famous son of Hapi, pa being 
the masculine article and apis = Hapi. 03 This naturally led Meyer to regard 
AfiewQtc o paotfovt as Amenbotep IV., and the whole story as embodying a later 
conception of “ the revolution Khu en Aten’s apostasy from the old faith called 
forth.” Amenophis = Amenbotop certainly seems to me more probable than 
Wiedemann’s Amenophis = Amenmerisctnebt- 0 * It may even be that the 
elegant phrase, en8vfucv Qeuv yeveodat Bearn, which Josephus so needlessly ridicules, 
was coined in sympathetic North Egyptian priestly circles as a euphemism for 
the solar monotheism of Khu en Aten. But Wiedemann, in my judgment cor¬ 
rectly, maintains that the substance of the story is the memory of a time like that 
depicted in the Harris papyrus, pi. LXXVI., rather than that of Khu en Aten. 
The iconoclasts and oppressors are the strangers, and not Amenophis-Khu en 


•* HecaUean fragment in Diodorus. XL.. 3. 

*• Josophus, Contra Aplonem, L, 28-31. The suspicion that 28 sqq. were derived from a pseudo* 
Manethonian work does not appear to bo well founded. 

•> Even if these dooumenta should go back to the XXth dynasty, It is of course possiblo that 
the words translated percrtOt to ovo/ia koi rrpooijyopevdrj ifovotjt were inserted by somo learned 
scribe in tho days of SeSenk or even the Napata kings, when there was a sufficiently close con¬ 
tact with Judrna to acoount for the identification. 

« Qet&UAU d. ott. Aeg., p. 278. nZXS., 1877, p. 147 sqq. 

w Aeovptiache GrtcMchU, 1884, p. 493. P aptyx may have referred in the original to Ramcesu 
III., but Manetho evidently thought of Ramessu Mor Amon (68 years). 
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Aten. In Manetho as in the Harris papyrus there is a Palestinian invasion. 
Theological considerations may have rounded out the picture and located it in a 
wrong time. How was this humiliation of Egypt to be accounted for ? The 
presumptuous course of Amcnljotep IV- was known to have brought in a period 
of national disaster. But the wise son of Hapi, living about that time, must have 
seen beforehand the coming calamity and warned the king. Eliminating this 
later element, and also some evident reminiscences of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos under AaJjmcs, 05 the rest seems to be a duplicate of the sad story in the 
Harris papyrus. With this addition, however, that certain aliens already in the 
land are described as lepers, connected with the Hyksos in Jerusalem and said to 
be governed by Osarsiph-Moses rather than by Arsu. Egyptian feeling may 
have vented itself in the somewhat inelegant nickname of “ lepers ” given to this 
people, scarcely on the ground of their “ ceremonial uncleanness i. e. their dif¬ 
ferent rules of taboo, rather then because of numerous and obnoxious cases of 
elephantiasis or other cutaneous diseases among them. With our present knowl¬ 
edge of the history of Jerusalem, it is no longer improbable that the expelled 
Hyksos fell upon Palestine and took possession of its chief city. 07 It is now gen¬ 
erally admitted that the Hyksos were Semites and not improperly designated as 
Arabs. 076 The Palestinian hordes invading Egypt under Arsu may well have 
been taken to be the descendants of these Hyksos. Nor would it be strange, if 
some in reality were so. Manetho explains the name 0 aapeq as to rov tv HAtoo sr oXti 
6cov Oespruf. He evidently took him to be a native. But Egyptian deities were 
known and worshiped in Syria as early as in the fifteenth century, 0 ® particularly 
Hesiri and Tchuti. Yet it is more probable that the name, being in reality 
Axsu, M was Egyptianized by a later writer, familiar with the event, but not with 
pap. Harris. That this man assumed the name of Moses, cannot be an interpola¬ 
tion of Josephus; for this identification of Moses with Osarsiph seems to him the 


« As such must bo characterized tho memory of Avapic, tho Hatwaretof tho inscriptions, 
cf. Brugsch, Die Acwptolooie, pp. 34-38, and also tho close connection with Ethiopia at that time, 
for Aa^mes’ queen was an Ethiopian, cf. Wiedemann, OucA., p. 313 and it Is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her kinsmen aided in the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

* So Wiedemann, QttchichU, p. 495. 

w After centuries of settled life in Egypt, during whioh their leaders held control of the 
nation and their upper classes no doubt adopted Egyptian olvlUzatlon, it is not likely tbat they 
roturnod to nomadto life, but vastly more probable tbat they sought a now homo for themselves 
in Palestine, this IWlKil W* . Agumkakrime (c. 1803-1570) was scarcely In a position to pre¬ 
vent this. The Babylonian ascendency in Palestine, of which tho inscriptions of Hammurabi 
and Atnmlaatana (2147-2184), and only less direotly the languago of the Amarna tablets, boars 
testimony, must have been lost in tho tlmo of the later Uruazagga kings. Hani Is to bo sought 
in the Median mountains. 

r» Cf. G. Stolndorff. Zur OachictiU der Huktos. Leipzig, 1804. 

m Cf. the letter from the inhabitants of Tunip to Amenljotep TV., No. 41 of the Tell el Amarna 
Tablets in tbe British Museum. London, 1893. 

»• So Wiedemann, GuchUhU, p. 493. 
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crowning proof of Manetho’s untrustworthiness. 100 Manetho may have heard 
something of Moses and inserted him in what lie deemed a suitable place. But 
why should he have ascribed to Moses such a career ? Hebrew tradition certainly 
knew nothing of a Moses holding possession of Egypt through a number of years, 
pillaging the cities, violating the temples and discharging the priests. It seems 
to have been in native lore he found the two figures, the Ileliopolitan priest 
Moses, the leader of an alien race in their successful revolt, and the Palestinian 
conqueror Osarsiph (Arsu), the dictator of Egypt, blended into one personality by 
the simple device of a change of name. If this tradition rests on a reliable 
foundation, (and it is difficult to see any motive for its invention by the Egyptians 
themselves) we are again directed to the time immediately preceding Setneljt for 
the Exodus. Whatever its strength or weakness, this appears to be all the direct 
testimony Egypt has to offer.* 01 

Speaking of Aabmes' war of deliverance, Davis and Cobero say: “The only 
text which at all connects the Israelites with this war is the Minaean inscrip¬ 
tion (Haldvy, 535) which, according to Dr. Eduard Glaser’s translation, speaks 
of the “ Hebrews of the canal country ” giving thanks to the gods for their deliver¬ 
ance during a time of civil war.” 102 Later researches led Glaser to the view that 
the inscription commemorates the successful escape rrom Egypt of certain Min- 
aeans belonging to the Hyksos at the time when these were expelled by Aabmes, 
that the Ma'in Migran are Egyptian Minaeans, and that Sar, ASur and Ibru naha- 
ran poiut to the isthmus of Suez, the Wadi el Aria and the Mediterranean coast 
as their home. 103 Ilommel at Qrst assigned the inscription to the same period, 101 
but afterwards dated it in the time of the conflict between Arsu and Set- 
nebt. 105 The inscription was found at BarakiS, the ancient Yathil (Jjb), 106 and 
records the building and dedication of some structure to Atlitar (), Wadd 
(Oj) and Nakralj (»-*-Xj) by Ammi§adik and Sa'd (tX*—), designated 


im Contra Apl/tnem, I., 31. It would bo Interesting to know, however, how the name was 
spelled In Manotho’s work and in hl8 original source, If there nt nU. The oxcorptorB naturally 
oared for Its correct spelling. 

im In Davis’ and Coborn’a Ancient EovpL, P- 44, there Is a reforenco to a black Jasper ring 
found at Tania and dating from the Ilyksos period, which has a Hebrew Inscription. In reply to 
an inquiry, Dr. Davis writes me: "In 1878 thoro was exhibited in London the Egyptian collection 
of M. Alternant. The catalogue of this collection refers to this ring as follows: ‘No. 706 8an- 
Tanls. Black Jaspor. Stono of ring or seal graven in intaglio (gravd en oreux) on both sides. 
On the front a winged serpont and two Semitic signs; on the back a Hebrew Inscription. Epoch 
of the shopherd-kings. XVIIth dynasty.’ Unfortunately tho signs and inscriptions nro not 
given, and I do not know what has become of the oolleeUon." If this "Hebrew inscription” 
appears in the characters used on tho Siloam stone, tho pro-exilio seals and the Maocabrean ooins, 
It would bo difficult to assert that it was mado by Hebrews, unless this name should occur. 
Feni>u were In Egypt already In the sixteenth century. If the Araraman characters arc usod, 
the ring cannot belong in tho Hyksos poriod. Tho Allomant collection ought to be looked up. 

1M Ancient Egypt* P- <5: Glaser, Sklizc, I., 1889, 57sqq. '«» Sklzu, II., 1890, p. 151 sqq. 

u* Aufiatze und AOfiandlunoen, 1892, p. 10. I. e., p. 127; ChretlomaUxle, 1893, p. 104. 

i«Cf. MUller, Burflen, II., P- 58sqq. Mordtmann. ZDMQ., XLVII., 1883. p. 408; Hommel 
Chrul., p. 135. 
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ft*) y—^ and the Ma'lnu Migran faya* 

recognition of help given them at a time when they had been attacked by bands 
of Saba’u and Haulanu, while war raged between Ma'in (^ix) and Raghmat 
(&*C;) 107 and between the king of Yamnat and the king of ga’mat 

(iLoLi), 108 and because of deliverance out of the midst of Migr So*,. ^ j ) 

while there was hostility between Maday and Migr, in the reign of 

Abiyada' Yathi' ptX-ol), king of Ma'in and Mawan (^Ijl_*).”<> Glaser 

and Hommel are undoubtedly right in referring Migr m and Ma'in Migran to Egypt 
and the Sinaitic peninsula respectively, and in seeking for Sar, A§r and Ibru 


Naharan in the neighborhood of Egypt. Hommel points out that 


r- 


is a 


broken plural of and that consequently this word indicates the ’ASrites, 

but goes on to identify them as DH1KW aud the other two words as = T’ar 
and = “ das Ufergelande des Stromes ” or “ das jenseitige Ufer des 

Stromes,” i. e. the Red Sea. I regard it more probable that Amraigadik and Sa'd, 
as governors under Abiyada 1 Yathi' over the Ma'inu Migran, ruled the Sar-people 
living in the district of the fortress T’ar, the A3er people”* living on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, and the people living near the Red Sea. As to these 


- ' »« 


j+z » their name presents a striking analogy to . jf the 

latter are Egyptian Minaeans, why should not the former be Red Sea Aperiu, or 
even Hebrews ? In one case, as in the other, the second word would designate 
them as only a part of a larger family. The restoration of native rule may well 
have forced some Tarlte, ASerite, and Aperian families to betake themselves else- 


» „ 


i®> Cf. Mordtmann, I, c., p. 408, note. 

u« According to Hommel, South and North, Upper and Lower Egypt, Sotneht and Arsu. 
Adhering substantially to tho ordinary algnlfloanco of tho two terms, I would suggost that the 
king of ba'mat was SulmanuaSaridu I. (ea. 1250-1220) and the king of Yamnat, Abiyada' Yathi' 
against whoso Sinaitic province tho Mu$ri expedition was directed. 

iw The identification of these with tho Madoy (Copt. Mat!) seems to mo extremely doubtful. 
If, as Ebors avers, in Hommel. Aufa., p. 128, "die Pollzoitruppe der Madoy" were likely to aid 
Setneht against Arsu, how could tho wrltor who knows of two fighting kings In Egypt substi¬ 
tute this police force for tho victorious "king of tho south," and regard them as fighting with 
Egypt? 

*“ = Magan c Sinaitic peninsula, according to Hommel. Then it Is best to oonaider 

Ma'in Migran only as the part of this peninsula immediately adjoining Egypt. 

,n Wincklor, AUorient. Fortchunocn. I., 1893, p. 24 sqq., thinks of a North Arabian country, also 
called Mugri, the existenco of which II R. 67,66 forces him to assume. It would not be strange, 
if an Assyrian scribe should have regarded Egypt as beginning at tho Wadi el ArlS which even 
the Hebrews called D'lXD 7113 . Idibl’ll may well have been made governor over a part of tho 
Sinaitic peninsula whloh a court historian would not soruple to call Mugur. It Is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to suppose a separate kingdom with tho same name. 

11* AuftOUc, p, 8. 

A 

u * = lEtK ? Tho namo of the people may have been derived from its god. 
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where. But is it possible that this inscription can date from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury ? 114 The discovery of a Minaean inscription in Egypt that seems to belong 
to the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247) is now declared by Haltfvy to have “detruit 
l’hypothese qui fait remonter le royaume min^en d’Arabie avant la fondation du 
royaume sab6en.” 115 But who has ever denied that there was in the days of Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphus a Minaean people? All the world knew that from Eratos¬ 
thenes. And what is there in this inscription that even hints at the existence of 
a Minaean kingdom ? Haldvy himself has well shown that the only word that 
would in the remotest way indicate a political connection with South Arabia does 
not mean at all “ Padministrateur de la communaut4 y6m6nite,” as Derenbourg 
translated, 116 but simply 11 calamus.” 11 ’ That the Saf’al form should 

have maintained itself through seven centuries is not more strange than its 
longer maintenance in Assyrian and Mandaic. On the other hand there is no sign 
of mimation. cy-cojo = Urotefiaioi seems certain, and is supported by . 

Whatever the interpretation given to Hal. 535, it remains a valuable testimony 
of how easily Semitic tribes would drift into Egypt, how completely they were 
able to retain their own worship, language and script, and how successfully they 
could escape at certain times and form alliances in the desert. It at least sug¬ 
gests the possibility of some Hebrew tribes living in Egypt without being much 
influenced by Egyptian civilization, casting in their lot with the §asu when they 
were in power, faring with them in their adversity and perchance also pushing 
their way with them into Palestine in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
thus offering a reasonable explanation of the facts now claiming our attention. 

In the Amarna tablets several passages have been understood to contain ref¬ 
erences to the Hebrews. The Habiri mentioned frequently in the Palestinian 
letters now in Berlin 118 have been identified as Hebrews by Zimmem 118 and 
others. Milkili and mare Milkili, 120 Labawi and mare Labatvi, 121 were explained 
as early representatives of the tribes of A5er, among whom there was a clan 
Malkiel, Num. xxvi. 45, and Levi, respectively, by Morris Jastrow, Jr. 122 
Scheil 123 called attention to the Yaudu appearing in one letter, 124 and Jastrow 

H4 Glaser, Skizze, L and II., developed the historical reasons for supposing tho kings of 
Ma'in to hnvo reigned before tho Sabaean kingdom. Hommol, AufttUzc and Chrcelomalhle, forti- 
flod these with linguistic reasons, such as the Safal and the su, sa, sumu w. Sab. Hafal, hu, ha, 
humu (of. on this point also Vollers, ZA„ IX., 189sqq.), the double writing of a middle radical 
and tho enclitic ^ with a perfect in Min. and only the oldest Sab. Winckler, I. e., p. 38 has been 
convinced. So also the learned reviewer in Lit. CentralblaU, 1894, Apr. 28. On the other hand, 
Mtlllor. AUg. ZcUung, No. 81,1890: Mordtmann, ZDMO., XLIV., 182; Hal6vy, Rn ms Sim., 1804, p. 
96, oppose this view, and Meyer, Ouch. d. Alt., II., 1893, p. 382 expresses doubt. 

m Revue S6m., 1894, p. 95. ««« JA.. 1898, Dec., p. 619. »n Revue Sfm.. 1894, p. 179 sqq. 

US Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafdfund von El Amarna, Berlin, 1889-90,102,103,104,106,199. 
ns Paleetina um doe Jahr 1400 v. Chr.. in ZciUchrift dee Deultehen Palcetina Verting, XIII.,133- 
147. Cf. also Tlelc, Qodedlentt in de Oudheid, 1893, p. 286. 

iso Berlin, ICC, 105,106,108,109,110; also London, 62,63. m Berlin, 103,106; London, 61. 
it* JBL., XL, 120sqq. JA. XVII., 849. Berlin, 39. 
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made the amduti Yaudu precursors of the men of Judah, Yaudu being more 
nearly an equivalent of Yehud. 125 But the most audacious combinations and the 
most amazing confidence have been developed by Major Conder.* 28 According to 
him the Hebrews first appear in monumental history in Amarna letters written 
about 1480 B. C. The exodus has already taken place. It is the era of Israel- 
itish conquest of Palestine. The Habiri are the Hebrews. The names of Joshua’s 
great opponents, Japbia, Jabin, and Adonizedek, appear on the tablets. This is 
sufficiently startling. How were these discoveries made ? The name of the king 
of Jerusalem is rendered Abdibiba by Winckler, Aradbiba by Haldvy, 127 Abdibeba 
by Zimmern,* 23 Abdu dhabba or Ebedtob by Sayce,* 29 . Abdu is, of course, the 
equivalent of Arad, meaning servant. As to Hiba, it may be read Taba in some 
instances, but, as Conder correctly sees, not in letter 102 Berlin, where it must 
be Hiba. But, says Conder, “Abdibiba is an unusual name, which is unknown to 
history.” On the other hand, the name of Joshua’s contemporary is well known. 
It was Adonizedek. Abdu means servant and Adoni, lord; Zedek means right¬ 
eousness, and khi+ba means “ good do,” whatever that is. 130 Hence Conder sub¬ 
stitutes Adonizedek in his translation wherever the text has Abdibiba. In reality 
Abdibiba seems to designate the king of Jerusalem as the servant of Ramman, 
“ the god of Martu,* 81 as Boissier has shown.* 32 This interpretation accounts 
satisfactorily for both readings. The name of the governor of the city of Kha?ur 
is given by Budge-Bezold as Abdi-kar-Si. 133 There is some doubt about the last 
sign S i. Conder changes the whole complex into Iebaenu, and announces Jabin 
of Razor, Josh. xi. 1, as the author of the letter.* 3 * There are three letters from 
Yapakhi, governor of the city of Gezer.* 35 According to Josh. x. 33, the king of 
Gezer at the time of Joshua was Iloram. But Japhia of Lachish is mentioned, 
Josh. x. 3, as an enemy of Israel. Conder therefore suggests that “ the words 
Gezer and Lachish would not look unlike in tho writing of the earlier Hebrew 
(about the Christian era), but it is not impossible that the two towns may have 
had the same king."* 38 And thus Yapakhi of Gezer is identified with Japhia of 
Lachish. None of these identifications, except that of the Habiri, in my judgment, 
deserves serious consideration. Even that single instance does not seem to me 
to be beyond all doubt. The initial guttural is no valid objection, for both pointed 
and unpointed 'ayin are represented by cheth in Babylonian; nor the first vowel, 

>** JDL., XII., 61 sqq., cf. Tide, L c. 

im The Tell Amarna Tablelt, London, 18W. ir JA., XVIIL, 517. 

it* ZA., VL, 216. where he also admits the possible reading Abditaba in some places, 
m Record* of the Pact, Vol. V.. 66 (new series). i» I. c., p. 139. 

m Cf. Hommel. OuchichU. 849,373. 

»i Note* tur lea Icllret dc Tell el-Amarna, In ZA., VII., 346. 

iu Tell el Amarna Tabled, No. 48, p. lxxv.; of. Bozold, Oriental Diplomacy, London, 1893. p. 46. 
im I. c., p. 112. >« London, 49, 50, 51. 

**l. e., p. 1ST. This I do not understand. Does Conder advocate an error In the Hebrew 
text ? Is it his idea that Gezer was changed Into Lachish, or tho roverso? In oither case, what 
becomes of Horam ? 
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for how the original gentilicium from the root was pronounced and how 
nearly correctly it was vocalized in cuneiform script, we do not know; nor the 
fact that “ the time of Amenbotep IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance 
of the Ibrim in Palestine,” 137 for it is nowhere implied that this was their first 
appearance; nor the idea that all Hebrews must have been snugly settled in 
Gogcn at this time (about 1400), for there is nothing to prevent some of their 
tribes from having drifted away from their kindred. Nor am I better satisfied 
with the explanation of Haldvy, 138 who regards them as KaSSitcs, for there is no 
evidence that Burnaburiyag had any occasion for carrying out his threat to send 
troops against Amcnljotcp, should this monarch fail to punish the offenders at 
Akko, or that the Habiri were the messengers of the Babylonian king, Milkili at 
least representing himself as loyal to Amenbotep and the other writers never 
referring to them as Babylonians; or that of Sayce, 13 * who explains them as 
“ confederated tribes,” for there is little evidence of any confederacy and the deter¬ 
minative ki accompanying the name in one place 1 *** makes it improbable that they 
merely passed as “ allies.” But I feel attracted by Jastrow’s view connecting 
the Habiri and mare Milkili with the ASerite clans Heber and Malkiel. And I 
can accept his explanation of Yaudu, without rejecting Winckler’s 1 * 1 view of 
Yaudi. Labawi = Levi is a more doubtful identification -, 1 * 2 but it is suggestive of 
Levi’s presence that Tebutimes III. in the fifteenth century found a district 
named Semana, 1 * 3 which Tomkins considers identical with Simeon. 1 ** He also 
found Ifipal = Joseph-el 1 * 5 and Yaqbal = Jacob-el. 1 * 6 Is it a mere chance that 
the important tribes so conspicuously absent in the Song of Debora, Jud. V. 
viz., Judah and Joseph, Levi and Simeon, are just the ones whose presence in 
Palestine long before the conquest, monumental history would thus allow us to 
trace? And that the families of ASer, whose failure to participate in the war 
calls forth no word of blame or indignation, are also found in this company ? 147 
This is just what we would expect, if these tribes, whatever their relationship, 
never had shared the trials and religious experiences of the wilderness and the 
enthusiasm of the conquest, the memories of which so solemnly bound the partici- 


ht Jastrow, JBL., XI., 118,119. us JA., XVIII., 647. iw Record* of the Pott, VoL V., 69. 

»«« Borlin, 199. 

AUortentaltsche Fonchungen, I., 18S8, l8<iq. May not the amelutl Yaudt have oome from 
'"IN' ? This thought whioh I expressed In June, 1894, Immortality and the Uadad Statue, JBL., 
Xin., p. 13, was also suggested In July by IIal6vy, Revue S6m., 1894, p. 215. 

»♦* - priest of. Min. ,j!p = priest. *** Marietta, Kamak, pL 25, No. 18. 

>“ Records of the Past, V., 44. »“ L e., No. 78. 

>*• j. e.. No. 102. That oven a scholar who, In mastery of sources, breadth of view, and accu¬ 
racy of critical Judgment, seems to me of living historians facile p rineeps, recognizes the value 
of sclentlflo oonjecturo, may be seen from Ed. Meyer's article on Yafcbb-El and Yosoph-El In 
ZATW., VI., 1888, p. lsqq. 

n* Hcbor and Malkiel may have been the first AScrito clans to enter Palestine, while the 
main body Itself lived betwoen Gaza and Egypt even In the time of Arsu. 
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pants together that it was treason not to come to the help of Yahweh. But a 
relationship, though more remote, is by no means excluded. For all, or some of 
them, may have been severed from their kindred in Egypt or on the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and cast upon Palestine with the wave that swept the Hyksos in that 
direction. As to the Habiri or Hebcri, the situation after the death of Amenbo- 
tep IV. invites the supposition that they succeeded in taking Kirjath Arba, giving 
their name Heberun or Hebron, i. e., Habiri district, to this important place. 
When they were driven away by the Hittites or the Amorites, in the following 
period, the name may have dropped, only to be resumed after the Israelitish con¬ 
quest, just as the name of Jerusalem gave place to Jehus for a time, to revive 
again after a few centuries. 

While thus suggesting the presence of elements afterwards entering into the 
composition of the , the Amarna tablets furnish absolutely no proof 

that the Israelitish conquests took place in the time of Amenljotep IV. Bather 
is their testimony evidence against such an assumption. For by the light they 
throw upon Palestinian history an event of that character is seen to be an impossi¬ 
bility yet for a long time. The fourteenth century witnessed the Ilittite ascend¬ 
ency in Syria, scarcely broken by the expeditions of Ramessu H. (1347-1281). 
Then the maritime invasion from Asia Minor under Mer-en-Ptah (1281-1269), 
and possibly the pressure of Assyria, 1 * 3 crushed the strength of the Hittite. 
Arsu’s expedition may mark a revival of spirits in Palestine. But the Amorites 
became too exhausted by the campaigns of Ramessu III. to be able to resist the 
Hebrew tribes that then, and not until then, attacked them on a larger scale. 

Thus it is impossible to assert that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that Manetho 
used sources coeval with the events he recorded, that the Minaean inscriptions 
refer to the Hebrews, or that the Amarna tablets have anything to tell concern¬ 
ing them. If any of the later Hebrew accounts of the Exodus is supposed to be 
accurate history, it is impossible to find in any inscription that has come to us 
from Egypt, the Desert, or Palestine the slightest knowledge of them. But with 
the view of early Hebrew history which a critical study of the Biblical narratives 
themselves suggests, it is quite conceivable that the Aperiu were Hebrews, that 
Manetho’s story contains a kernel of real information, that the Ibru Naharan 
were Hebrew clans, and that the Amarna correspondence has preserved the 
memory of tribes afterwards members of the Bene Yisrael who already in the 
century before the Exodus may have attempted to enter Palestine. As for the 
date of this Exodus, all these sources point to the time of Arsu as the most 
likely to have witnessed such an event. 


lit Of. Jaslrow, ZA„ VIL, lsqq. 


ON THE HEBREW ELEMENT IN SLAVO-JUDAEO-GERMAN. 

By Leo Wiener, 

Missouri Stftto University, Columbia, Mo. 

I. Introduction. 

The languages of nearly all Mohammedan countries have been influenced In 
some way by the Arabic. Their alphabets are adaptations of the Arabic alphabet 
to the needs of the foreign phonology; their vocabulary has been enriched and 
their grammar has been tainted by Semitic influence. The Jews had not gained 
sufficient political or religious supremacy and never had been present in suffi¬ 
ciently large numbers to influence to any considerable degree the languages of 
the nations among whom they lived. They spoke the tongues of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, and when violently tom from their surroundings and carried in 
compact masses to other lands, preserved in exile the language of their inhos¬ 
pitable stepfatherland. When they were driven from Spain and settled on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean they brought with them the Spanish idiom, 
which under the name of Ladino is spoken even to-day by their descendants in 
Turkey and the Levant. In 1553 a translation of the Old Testament into Ladino 
was published in Ferrara; a large number of books have appeared since on all 
kinds of subjects mainly from the press in Vienna. Its thorough linguistic inves¬ 
tigation will certainly repay the student of Romance philology. 

The fate of the German language among the Jews who spoke it in Germany, 
Russia, Galicia, Roumania, has been a very peculiar one. It is evident from the 
remains of the Jewish minnesaenger Susskind and from many documents that 
have come down to us that up to the 15th century the language of the German 
Jews in no way differed from the dialects of the localities where they lived.* 

In the 16th century the German becomes vitiated by an introduction of 
Hebrew words, and in the following centuries this taint has grown to such pro- 

* In an article of tbo Zeilschrlfl fllr c Uulacbe* AlUrtum und dmUchc LUUratur Inscribed Eln 
mil hebrUtoehen Buchs’aben nlederouehriebener deutecher Seotn otitm die BUrmuUcr by Alois 
Miller, tho foUowlng Is quotod from Gtldemann: "Die 8pracho des Gedlohts, wie ee una vor- 
llegt, 1st lm ganzon und grosson split mlUolhoohdoutsoh, doch entbttlt es melner Ansloht nach 
auota althochdeutsche Reste und dUrfto os wahrscholnlich vlel filter soln, als nach Jctziger Fasa- 
ung und Nlederschrlftvermutet werden kaon," and furthor: "Beach tens wort 1st die olgcntOm- 
llche Umschrclbung des Deutschcn, welche tellwelaedle hobrfilschen Vokale zu hllfe nehmen 
muss. Die auch dem Lalen erkonnbaro Korrekthelt der Spracho und 8chrlft lfisst elne genaue 
Bckanntscbaft des 8ohrolbers mit dem Deutschen voraussetzen." 

*6 
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portions as to call for special grammars. Buxtorf,* Wagenseil ? Pfeifer,3 have 
composed grammars of the Judaeo-German 4 for the use of theological students. 

In the present unsatisfactory state of the history of the Jews in Germany in 
the 16 th and 16 th centuries it is impossible to ascertain the exact causes that led 
to this vitiation of the German language. I hold with Giidemann 5 that German 
Jews lived in Russia previous to the 16th century, and that in their insulation 
from German surroundings they modified the dialect they had brought with 
them, 6 and as they were pre-eminently given to the study of the Talmud and the 
Bible, they, under these unfavorable conditions, made free use of words and 
expressions more familiar to them in the Hebrew form. Harkavy 7 and still more 
Bershadski® insist that the language of the Russian Jews previous to the Lublin 
Union was Slavic. The facts, however, seem to indicate a bilingualism long 
before that period. 9 

These Russian Jews became the teachers of the German Jewish youth.* 0 
Thus only can be explained the presence of Slavic words in the Judaeo-German 
of Germany. 

In Slavo-Judaeo-German, Hebrew influence appears in the use of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the introduction of a considerable number of Hebrew words and some 
grammatical forms. Before entering on the subject proper it is necessary to 
review the causes that led to the peculiar pronunciation of Hebrew by the Russian 
and Polish Jews. 


« Thesaurus grammaticus linguae Sanetac Hebralcac (Basies. 1609), In the appendix to wbioh is 
found the Urns el Ezercilalio ItcUonis Hebraeo-Gcrmanlcac. 

* J. Chr. Wagonsoil’s BtUhrung der JUdtsch Teutechen Red- und Schrelbart: etc. KOnigs- 

hcrg, gedrvckt in dem Jahre, 1699. Heyl-Jahr. 

• Manuducllo /Mills ad leclionem lalmudteo-rabbinieam, Sectlo I: Dcleclionc Kbraeo-gtrmanica, 
in his Crilica Sacra, 1680. 

* Cf. Av6-Lallemant, Das deutsche Gaunerthum, Vol. XIL, pp. 218-210, also Lazdr Salneanu, 
Studiu Dialeclologic asupra Graiulut Evreo-German, BuourestI, 18S9, pp. 17-29. 

* M. GQdcmann, GtschicbU des Erziehungsicesens und der CuUur der Juden in Deutschland 
tDiOinnd des XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderte, p. 296. 

«An invesUgation in the dialects of Southwest Germany, on whloh I am now working, leads 
me to tbo conclusion that the various dlalecta of Slavo-Judaoo-Gonnan have their origin in 
Hesso-Darmstadt, Asohaffenburg and Unterfrankon, 1. o., in the neighborhood of Frankfort on 
the Main. Heinrich Heine had surmisod as much in the case of Mauscheldeutsch. 

i A. Harkavy. D'in6om DHWTO nfll?, WUno, 1876. There is also a Russian translation of 
the work. 

• S. A. Borshadskl, Litouskijc Jcwrei, St. Petersburg, 1883. 

• So, too, German Jews, in the East at least, were acquainted with Slavic, to Judge from a 
note In Stein Schneider’s Hebrdische Bibliographic, XL Jahrgang, p. 67: “Nota quod iudel in 
omnibus partibus non habent idem ydioma commune quia in alemannia allud habent ydloma 
oommune els et est slavioum nam audlvi indeum ©mere et vendor® cum slavo In alemannia 
scilicet in partibus mois. Dlese worte oitirt Boncompagnl (AtU deU'Academia Pontif, XVI.. 
1*3. S. 692, 721) aus dem handschrlftllchon Werke des Johannes Alomanus de "pulcro rivo" 
[wahrscheinlich SchOnbach In dor Lausltt], welcber 1297-8 in Paris war (AIM, S. 740), bekannter 
unter dem Namen JohanneB de Saxonla als Vorf. von “Canones" tlber die Alphonslnischen 
Tabollen. 

10 Cf. Gfldemann, ibid., pp. 295,296. 
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n. Pronunciation of Hebrew. 

More or less confused ideas were held even by prominent grammarians, such 
as Luzzatto, Gesenius, as to the correct pronunciation of Hebrew and the causes 
of a different pronunciation by German and Polish Jews. Some held that it was 
a Syriac mode of pronouncing Hebrew, others that it was a corrupt Sephardic 
form. Martin Schreineri is the first one to prove the absurdity of either state¬ 
ment and to place the question on a truly scientific basis. The following words 2 
clearly state his position: Die Aussprache des Hebraischen konnte sich unter 
semitischen Volkern natiirlich nicht in solchem Maasse verandem und von der 
ursprunglichen entfernen, wie bei den in den europaischen Landern wohnenden 
Juden. Anfangs mag die Aussprache der europiiischen Juden nur wenig ver- 
schieden gewesen sein von deijenigen der in den Landern des IslTims lebenden, 
aber in dem Maasse, in welchem die in Europa wohnenden die Sprache ihres 
Aufenthaltes sich aneigneten, wurde ihr Sinn fur die Eigenthumlichkeiten der 
semitischen Laute getriibt; und so seben wir die Aussprache sich immermehr 

und mehr verandern.Und wenn sich schon in der Aussprache der ara- 

bischeu Juden fremder Einfluss bemerkbar macht, der sie aber—und hier meiuen 
wir diejenigen von Jemen—nicht sehr von der ursprunglichen Aussprache 
entfernt, so konnen wir in der sogenannten deutschpolnischen Aussprache, welche 
aber auch viele Wandlungen aufweist, nur einen Product indo-germanischen 
Einflusses erblicken. 

But this is not all. Not only is the pronunciation of Hebrew by the Polish Jews 
due to the influence of the spoken German language , but it has kept pace with the deteri¬ 
oration of German into Judaea-German. Saineanu 8 grasps this fact but does not 
arrive at any general conclusion, nor are his statements complete. 

The Hebrew consonants have their German values. X and \f are toneless, 
since the spiritus lenis and spiritus asper do not play any part in German itself. 
We will see later, however, that tradition keeps up X as a spiritus lenis in trans¬ 
literations up to our times. In 3py» Jajnkew the y lias become nasalized, either 
on account of a long a preceding the p, or, more probably, on account of its resem¬ 
blance to the Slavic name Janko. 

H and n are respectively h and ch. These souuds were confused as early as 
the time of Hieronymos, and they are pronounced alike by the nations who do 
not distinguish between the two sounds, as for example, by the Greek Jews* 

* and 1 as consonants are j and w. 


«Zur Geschlchte der Aussprache des HebrtUsehcn. Von Martin 8chreiner, In Budapest. 
ZATW.. Bd. VI. 

* Ibid., pp. 258,269. 

' Lazftr Sainoanu. Studiu, ©to., pp. 54-55. 

* The German Jews woro divided in the lime of Iasorlein (16th century) into Hctitos and Chet- 
itos, thoso who pronounced n like German h or ch. Cf. GGdemann, UM., pp. 75Bqq. 
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D.i Ji *1 are exactly as in German. Of the twofold value of “1, as with the 
Arabian Jews, notblng is known. 

3 and Q have, perhaps, retained their original values and are G. b and p 
respectively. 3 and f} = G. to and/, instead of the older bh andpft, from which, 
naturally, to and/would be developed. 

J = G. g. DagheS does not change its pronunciation. German has only one 
k sound, hence both 3 and p are alike fc. 1 3 = G. ch evidently evolved from kh. 
In S.-J.-G. this ch, as well as (7t is very guttural. 

T is G. d and DagheS does not change it. £0 and must naturally become 
alike and = G. t, while n originally th, becomes s. This will not surprise, when 
we consider that Germans invariably render English th by s, and that the sound 
of Castillian c and z is pure s in the Xew World. 

In most countries there is no difference in the pronunciation of D and ; 
so also in Germany there was originally no difference and both sounded s. In 
Germany sch is generally a development of s, and so differentiated into = s 
and = sch. In the early transliterations of the Bible with Greek characters 
fVtS^OS >s rendered (3tptoi&. £ is G. soft s and y = G. z. 

The vowels have undergone a much more thorough change since the vowels 
of S.-J.-G. have experienced great mutations. B. H. Levensohn in his 
DIN 1 ? to Bensab’s ’33^ ptP*? TloVl "1QD mixes truth with fiction in attempt¬ 
ing to explain these peculiar changes. 2 

Hebrew accent is generally disregarded, and in S.-J.-G. it is placed on the 
penult. In many words, however, the original accent prevails, as in 
dohim God. In reading pointed texts the vowels generally receive their full 
value; in reading unpointed books Russian Jews (wherever this denomination 

« Cf. GUdemann, Ibid., pp. 77. 

a Cf. pp. 19eqq. of the Wllno edition of 1S74. The following synopsis in English I owo to the 
klndnoB8of Dr. I. M. Casanowlcz, of Washington, D. C-: 

Hebrew, like all original and pure languages, had the five sounds or vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
which are divided in long or open ones, and short or closed ones. When tho present vowel 
points were Introduced, the signs for the long sounds were made different from thoso for the 
short ones in namo and shape. Only tho < sound (Ijlreq) was given one sign for both, as the long 
I is sufficiently distinguished from the short one by its being followed by ’qulescoos. Long a 
(qflmS$) was distinguished from the short one (pftthftb) by making tho horizontal stroko some¬ 
what broader. While thus tho signs for tho long and short vowels were different in name and 
form, and the Bounds themselves differed In quantity, the quality of both , the long and the 
short sounds were the same. This is still the pronunciation of the Portuguese Jews and those 
who follow them. Not so with tho Gorman Jews and their followers In Poland, etc. Thoy dis¬ 
tinguish between the long and short vowels not only concerning the quantity but also tho qual¬ 
ity of sound. Thus with the Qflrfi (6) they let hear something of the bir6q (I). They were Influ¬ 
enced by tho circumstance that cord and blrOq aro both palatal sounds, and by the people 
surrounding them, namely tho Germans who also have the compound sound ei. With the bdl£m 
(0) they sound somewhatof the iUrCq (0). Here, too, both sounds aro labials, and tho German ou 
offered Itself for imitation. Hlrftq and 4ilr6q they left unaltered since the following ’ and 1 
resp., which are heard in the sounding of these vowels sufficiently distinguish the long from 
tho short ones. Etc., etc. 

I also tako this occasion to thank Dr. Pletsch, of the Newberry Library of Chicago, for 
directing my attention to some valuable material incorporated in this essay. 
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occurs in the essay, Polish, Galician, Roumanian Jews as well are meant) modify 
the unaccented syllables as in S.-J.-G. proper. A number of accented syllables 
change their vowel sounds, partly in consequence of certain phonetic laws, partly 
because they became acquainted with these words through unpointed books where 
the exact pronunciation could not be ascertained. In the following examples 
most of the words have become naturalized in S.-J.-G. and the pronunciation is 
that of the Lithuanian Jews, unless otherwise stated. The letters in transliter¬ 
ation have their German values, and 5 = G. soft s, z = French j. 

German d has in most dialects developed into <5, in S.-J.-G. under Slavic 
influence into 6 ; German d and 6 remain d and 6 respectively. Hence pXth&lj. 
is pronounced d, qamS? and qamg$ ljatiiph are both 6. 1 “13 (nh.) 

bar plugte opponent, rD kdjach strength; HODfl c hdchme wisdom, JlD 1 ? 
lexcdne moon, n3X^P kiddie work. 

In the South and in Polaud this 0 has further developed into a dull u, 3 hence 
the last two words would sound there tewune, meludie. 

Two d following each other in the same syllable become d (through original 
d) if no other syllable follows, otherwise d in Poland, aj in Lithuania and even 
a (an nasalized) in Bessarabia and Roumania. 3 ,13^0 ^J/3 bal meUtche arti¬ 
san, rasdi tumult, noise, D#3 anger; gdjice (in Poland gdwt, 

in Roumania gdvx) pride, n\S'D tdiu>e } (Mice, Idwe) passion, ( for W*>1. 

V T —: - 1 T-. - 

iW*!) ddge) trouble, care. 

T 'do is rare and becomes 6, (nh.) schd , (scJtu in the South) hour. More 

generally the contraction does not take place, PtiOn (°h.) hands enjoyment, 
HNnnn (°h.) hasrde warning. 

' If' a is followed by H the second a disappears. mdchne host, filHITg 

(for nh. nnrw) ac/ird; ; es risk. 

In a large number of words qamS9 is pronounced like d, probably because of 
the word appearing more frequently in the construct or other grammatical 
form, where p&th&V takes the place of the qamS?. 3X JP3 (nb.) blnfen aw axiom 
on (cf- non , ’non) Mm simple, nx sister-in-law, Cp*? [1 

(nh.) dan leicdf jc hus to take the best view of a person, [Q man manna, 
CO'l on (Dn • Job XXXVII. 17) Cham wejdvxsch warm and dry, [HD sheet, 

1 Tho examples are mainly from Lovonsohn’s notes, as above, pp. lBsqq.; nh. stands for 
neohebralc. 

»This I take to bo 8!avlo Influence. Mtklosloh, VeroleUtiendc QrammatOc tor SUivUcten 
Sprachen. Vol. I., p. 430, has the following: unbotontea o lautetln vlolen gegenden Idr. wie u: 
kutr6hu d. 1. kotr<5ho. Dlcsolbo rcgel gilt for das bulg. und daa rumun.: vr. dagegen lautet 

unbetontes o nach der r. regel wle a.altos o wlrd untcr bestlmmton bodlngungon, unter 

dencn os ehedem lang war, im N. und lm 8. durch u. ou orsetxt an dessen steUe in dor mlttloren 
region i tritt, das ich durch 0 bczelchne : 0, u. uo, 0; vujsko nobon vOJsko nd. 

In Poland 6 e u. In precisely these localities does German and Hobrew 0 (from ft) become 
u; in Poland it sounds like ue. 

»In tho same localities Gorman ei = a, as in wa = win, wine. 
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07 yna (cf. ’pj 07) rnasir ddm he who bleeds, 373 (nh.) ksaxo scriptum, 
77 PJ (nh.) navxndd wandering, vagrant, tl/ljPD (nh)- mefdesch despairing, |J 7 
(nh.) tendn we learn, 0777 chasdnim bridegrooms, (nh.) klal general, rule, 
070 (nh.) fral special, 7)77 (nh.) haiodjes discussions'. This is generally the 
case' before ch, “jfcpO mdlach angel, 77?p mipach Orient, East, T»D sach a 
great deal, much. 

QerG = e (tf), but aj in Poland, 1 S'ghdl = 6, §'wa = unaccented German e. 
m*3j; *?#3 balautfjre sinner, |n cfc*fn grace, 737 ark; ti'QJ nife&ch 
soul; 1)23^ lekouxd in honor of, 7QpO meidmed teacher. 

In closed syllables and in a few others sere is pronounced like 6. !)7ptt 
elijdhu Elijah, ON) 3tf oto father and mother, ]H 7'3 (nh.) button judicial 
court, 7J ger stranger, 07 7*^N7 rtjschis hagi 3 the first offering of the shear- 
ing, 0 J (nh.) get divorce, 70* (nh.) sc/ied evil spirit, jp fez (bibl. scorner, scoffer) 
ghost,goblin, 7’07 7J nertdmid the lamp before the ark of the scrolls, Nt?7 
alchit litany in tlie ritual of Atonement day. 

In open accented syllables s'ghfil generally becomes e] ($). 7p£) mijlech king, 
(ID?) ptjsach Passover, z#tem cross, 777 chijder school, "Op k&jmr 
grave, 7J:p ptjger carcass, IfpW schtjgez urchin, 7^3 kfyfel multiply. 

§'wa, whether quiescens or mobile, is silent wherever the consonants form 
a group easy of enunciation to Slavic or German, or when the consonants belong 
to two separate syllables. Hatuph has no effect on the vowel. NO^O/3 (nh.) 
bischlfone granted, *7)3 •( gwul border, ftp))7 (nh.) ddrokc by all means, pj-ll (nh.) 

xcdtren liberal giver, ,77(ID s-chOjre goods. But when S'wS is an evident devel¬ 
opment of a vowel in a word already in use in S.-J.-G. the original vowel is 
sounded, as in 733,3 (from 33 J gdnew thief) ganfyvx what is stolen. 

HirSq is t except before 7 when it may sound e as in words of German 
origin. 7*73 (J»h.) birjt a thorough workman, p7’7 (nh.) Itrez reason. 

German 6 has developed a large number of sounds in Judaeo-German. Ger¬ 
man Jews pronounce it ou or au; the Polish and Southern Jews pronounce it <y; 
in Lithuania it gets the umlaut and sounds oj , which in many localities is flat¬ 
tened and sounds tj. Accordingly ^5lSm has undergone the same changes. 
,77)7 tdure , tojie, tdjre , t&jre Holy Writ, 1730 m&ojach in regard to, 7310 
kindness. 

In closed syllables, however, <5 has changed to 5. 3iD *710 md&ltow good 
luck, 31(3 DV jbntew holiday, O’gpj* jbrschim heirs, D’tpOiti’ schdftim judges, 
D'Jib* sonxm enemies, 7l7pi7 tdldes history, D’7V17 rdzchxm murderers, 
D’p7ip*SN (nh.) apik&rsim heretics, *^p kol voice, 7)7 dor generation, 7iD 
sof end. 


1 So, too, Qth.', sehnee Bounds in the Polish dialect oaj, s ehnaj. 
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In Poland and the South u through the umlaut has become i, hence SdrSq 
and qTbbu$ sound there i. gdUe joy, (nh.) meschimcd apostate. 

In Lithuania both remain u. fTP riiach devil, (nh.) reschus permission, 

possession. 

Unaccented posttonic syllables (except D* and H) invariably change their 
vowels toe. frOi") rdjfe physician, tndm&r bastard, ")$1D scribe; 
mifl tojre Holy Writ, nnOtt' simeke'joy , nrUD (nh.) minche evening prayer; 
nip“lV 2d6kes and iddkes aims, "1)33 □)’ (nh.) jonkiper Atonement day. But 
fin riiach devil, ( nb 0 0 rt S&mm robbers. So also ,*7 in compound words 

becomes toneless e. JY3I7 ^3 balebbs master of the house, or is entirely neg¬ 
lected as in Jl y 2 besmtdresch synagogue. 

III. Transliteration. 

The Jews of nearly all civilized countries in the Middle Ages wrote the lan¬ 
guages of their Christian fellow citizens with Hebrew characters. The oldest 
documents so far investigated reach back into the thirteenth century. 1 A system 
of transliteration, fairly uniform for all countries, had been established before 
this time, and I shall attempt the proof that the German way, and with it the 
S. J.-G. way, of transliteration is a direct development of the French, Provencal 
and Spanish mode of writing with Hebrew characters. 

All agree that the Jews tried not only approximately but even exactly to 
render the pronunciation of the European idioms.2 Originally only three letters 
were used to represent all possible vowel sounds, namely ’, V In Ladiuo, 3 
where the number of vowels is smallest, represents a,» stands for t and i, 1 


‘ Ein mil hcbrUl&ehen Buchstabtn nlederQCschrieUner c leutscher Scgen gujtn die Bdrmutler by 
Alois Miller. Zeltschrlft filr doutschos Altortum und doutscho Llttoratur, No. 19. of. above. 

Hlstoirc HtUraire de la France, Vol. XXVII., pp. 139 and HO, Jehouda bon fcktaxar; p. 142, Un 
autrofl&ved’fllyaqlm; p. 510 Menahem seaertdo mots provengaux ou plutflt Catalans; oxtralt 
des gloses du Manuecrit dc Paris 207; oxtralt dcs glosos du manuBcrit do Parmo 5S2; oxtralt dcs 
gloses du manuscrlt Halborstom. 

Deux f:\loiee du Vatican, ArsCmo Dnrmstctter, Romania, 3, pp. 143 sqq. 

Let Roman Provencal d’Esther par Cresca Du Caylar, M&lecln Julf du XIV* siOcle. Ncubaucr 
& Meyor. Romania 21 (1892). pp. 191-227. 

De Vocabulis FrancogaUicls Judaice transeriplit, disscrult Eduardus Boohmor, Romanlsohe 
Studlon, I., pp. 197 sqq. 

Der VocaJbuchsUxbe p von M. St. (Stelnschnoldor), Hebrfilsche Bibliographic. VI.. p. 119. 

* Of. p.-. Ein mil lubraischen Buchstahcn, etc. 

Deux tlfglcs du Vatican: Vo qul importo, o'ost de savolr quo l’6crivaln Julf avalt lo sentiment 
d’uno dlff6ronco de prononciatlon entre los dlversos slfflantos. 

QUdemann, Qcschichlc, eto. as above, p. 292: Aus der vorstehenden Uebereloht erglbt alch, 
dass die Jddlsch-doutscho Ortbographio dqr doutsobon angepasst und doss slo kunstvoll und 
planmftsslg angelegt 1st. Wenn Stoln9Chneldor (Sorapcum 18M, S. 129) von elnor Handscb rift des 
Slttenbuchos sagt: *' Dio Orlhographle 1st aucb hlor elne sehr Bchwankondo.” so kann man das- 

selbe Urthoil dber die Orthographic jedcs deutseben Buches aus dleser Zelt fallen.Dleoer 

Vcrwllderung gegenQber stellt man der Jddlsch-doutschon Orthographic oln sehr ebrendoa 
Zeugnlss aus. wenn man sle bloss "schwankend” nonnt. 

1 The only book I bavo been able to consult on Ladlno Is a prayer book published In Vienna 
about 80 years ago; In tho main tho spelling has not boon changed in the last 400 years. 
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for o and u; for final a ft is used. also represents the spiritus lenis, hence 
words beginning with * and •) are preceded by ; it is also placed between •) and 
* in the middle of the word to indicate that the two vowels are to be pronounced 
separately. 

|’N IjWBMKD DID *p VIJID 'I'K H ’H VH VltDDWU 7T ID 
■dwno h rnnt&Nb ny\o moipj*K did DNDisnj’Diprx did 

Bendijo tu nuestro Deio rei de el mundo qui mos santiflco en sus encomen- 
danzas e mos encomendd sovre lavadura de mano9. 

The same is the case in Catalan.! noblezas, V*DN¥*“nN adrezatz, 

DJ'DNDTnN* adornament, DDTW’N* estorbet, VtttBWfi passaro, 
golondrino. Short e is not written, as in DD"YIDB”K estorbet, DJDDHTN 
adresment. 

In the other Provencal dialects 2 even a may be left out, especially when the 
text is pointed. U after a vowel is rendered by 3 ; ”, as might be expected, stands 
for ei. "OK*? laor, HD1D “Ota, "Wifi provar, JoniD mudat, VDp capio, 
DN"VUK NJU’DN e vinga (pour vinha) angres, (J'DNJ’TIKH |’N”(tf sien desra- 
digatz, rn’-pJD rtpiDPN en tola ma gaudida.' 

In Deux EUgies du Vatican, ,*7N occurs for final a. Atonic e is sometimes 
represented by N; u after a vowel is rendered as before by y or by yj, or y\. 

BHlp pO"! N‘“pi2iN*’N* [HD "W? 

Je sui Cohen, e ofrande de mon cors vos ofrir. 

In the Langue d : Oil 3 ft quite frequently expresses atonic e and silent e, either 
because e was felt only as a spiritus lenis or because in the case of the posttonic 
a it generally represents a Romance a. 1 stands for u (it) as well as o. Open and 
closed vowels are not distinguished. The following combinations are given by 
Boehmer as possible. Ex modo allatis vocalium simplicium signis notae pendent 
combinationum: 


Y1 

n 

N 4 1 

V 

♦» 

N’ 

IN* 

\s* 

m 

( U) 




<;> 


(o) 

(c) 

i 


uu 

ui 

ua 

iu 

ii 

ia 

au 

ai 

aa 

uo 

ue 

ue 

i 

io 

ie 

ie 

• 

ea 

ao 

ae 

ae 

ou 

oi 

oa 

eu 

ei 

eu 

ei 

i 

ea 








i 

i 

00 

oe 

oe 

eo 

ee 

ee 

ee 

eo 

ee 



• 




9 

i 

! ! 


The examples cited are from Eistoire IMraire de la France, Vol. XXVII., p. 
439: TOSne porpencer, *VKD vouer, DP’PDH e defeseient, 
aigle, ^JTlp corbel, "VVlDtPN esprevier ou esparvier, m-j y'yp salvde non, 
son br£s, "VDYW jHD feraz, alonger (ou alognier). 


* Btitoire Litltrairc de la France, as above. 

»1 bid., and Deux tltgiu du Vatican, aa abovo. Roman Provencal d' Either, as above. 
» Dc Vocabulti Francot/aUici*, as above; EUloirt UtUrairc, as above. 
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German transliteration follows the same rules. Anciently was used for 
a and posttonic (final) e; »is e and i; 1 stands for o and u. In>J2in mil hebra- 
ischen Buchstaben niedergcschrkberer deulscher Segen ft is not used as a spiritus 
lenis. leg dich, KD1D buche, legen, HCOm rechte, yisch, 

Wy'l&Vn menschlichs, drie, instet, wilius. In the 

Judaeo-German glosses of R. Moses Haddarschan of the 13th century,* the vowels 
have the same values and ^ occurs as a spiritus lenis. In a few cases in both 
manuscripts does y appear as an accented e. What led to the introduction is 
hard to ascertain. Its use did not become universal before the 16th century.2 

Isserlein (d. 1460) gives in his appendix to the “ Sittenbuch ” a number of 
rules for writing German with Hebrew characters. Giidemann discusses them 
in note VII. of his Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Culturder Juden in 
Deutschland wabrend des XIV. u. XV. Jabrhunderts, but generally fails to grasp 
the reason for the use of certain combinations. 

1 . “ Erstlichen is zu wissen dz ein Jud bringt ein Chirek un’ ein Zere.” 

Giidemann sees in this a proof of the antiquity of Hebrew transliteration, 

because Gothic t becomes German e, etc. In reality this is taken bodily from the 
Romance languages where ♦ had to do service for e and t. 

2 . “ Un ein Alef bringt ein Kamez un’ ein Patach.” 

For example Jl’tOSNiUnXY) = wohnhaftig. Since long a became 6, N natur¬ 
ally followed the same mutation. This innovation did not take root till the next 
century. 

3. “Unein Waw bringt ein Melo-pum (Schurek) un ein Cholem.” This is 
again Romance usage. 

4. “ Un ein Ayin bringt ein Segol.” 

5. “ Un wenn zwai Juden sein so is die letter die dar vor stet al mol gepiin- 
telt (gepiinktelt, vacalisirt, dh. man hat sich dieselbe vocalisirt zu denken) mit 
einem Patach un’ dz Jud mit einem Schwa un’ dz ander Jud macht ein zeichen 
dz es kein Chirek is gleich als |**N = ain, = zwai N’HT« un’ das fehlt gar 
selten.” 

Giidemann sees in it again a proof that the Jews transliterated German with 
Hebrew characters at a time when weib was written wip. (Hier haben wir also 
abermals einen Rest des altdeutschen Jiidischdeutsch. Giid.). As in Old French, ei 
is merely rendered by **, and when ei was pronounced at,»» still remained to 
express this sound. 

6 . “ Un’ ein Alef so es hinden stet nach einem Piintel so tut es niks denn es 
macht der Geschrift ein Zirunge gleich als = di (die).” 


> BtUrOge zur GesehicMe der hebriUtehen und aramdlechen Studien von Dr. Joseph Perles. 
MUnchen. 1884. 

* Cf. Der Vooalbuchstabo y von M. St., Hebrdlsche Bibliwaphte, VI., p. 119. 
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(Hier sieht mao deutlich(?) den Einfluss der deutschen auf die jiidisch- 
deutsclie Schreibung. Giid.) Here again French influence is visible. 

7. “Nun is das Waw un’ das Jud di ‘ikren’ (hauptsachlichen) pvintel da 
einer nit (erg: ohne) kan aus kummen denn sie werden in vil piintel gebraucht, 
als ich mit der hiilf gottes (gel. sei er) an zaigu wil so er mir zeit verleicht.” 

“Nun sein etllch die punteln (vocalisireu) ein wort wen 9ie es nit wol kiinnen 
schreiben. das geb ich zu. aher alein auf ein Zere Oder ein Schurek Oder siinst ein 
punt der wol bekant is die mag man wol punteln. gleich als p* 1 p (kiinnen) da 
mag man wohl ein Schurek punteln. un’ ")V (ser, selir) oder *VQ (mer mehr) an 
Zere” (namlich IV). 

By this the author means that combinations of ^ and ♦ may be used to express 
soimd combinations between o, u and i, e. From the following remark it is evi¬ 
dent that combinations, such as au, were rendered by the more frequently occur¬ 
ring digraph 

“ Aber siinst das Waw un’ das Jud so es gebraucht wert vor ein halb Patach 
un’ halb Melo-pum. Oder halbe Kamez un halb Zere. wie is denn oft gefunden 
wert. dz is jo nit moglich zu punteln. man schreibe denn ein Patach dz maint ein 
Alef. un’ ein Melo-pum dz maint ein Waw. un’ wiltu wissen wie es gebraucht 
wert halb Patach un’ halb Melo-pum. nemlich wenn du schreibst K’VW Oder 
N’WJ Oder ds is als halbe Patach un 1 halb Melo-pum. da brauchen die 
Gojim ein 1 a ’ un’ ein 1 u ’ gleich wie da ‘ fraw gnaw baw. ’ ” 

“ TJn vor ein halb Kamez un’ vor eine halbe Zere wem sie (namlich Waw 
und Jud) gebraucht gleich als Oder brauchen die Gojim ein ‘ 6 ’ mit 

einem ‘e’ drauf dz bezeichnet ein Kamez un ein Zere gleich wie da mogen. 
bosen. un’ vil die denn gleich sein.” 

This is in keeping with the fundamental values of ^ and». What follows in 
Isserlein’s appendix and Gudemann’s notes to it are of no great value to our 
subject. 

In Slavo-Judeao-German there is a perfect chaos of orthographies, but all 
are evidently a development of the one enunciated by Isserlein. ft has the values 
of a and o, 1 and is silent at the end of words after vowels and in the beginning 
before * and ^ is universally tonic e and with the modem writers atonic t also; 


1 GrUnbaum (Juditth-deultche ChretlomaOtie, pp. 88-90) In rondoring tho S.-J.-G. vorslon of 
ttao 10* pBftlm shows his Ignorance of this dialec*. In Iwo pages and a half there occur 3* mis¬ 
takes in rendering K by a when it ought to be o, 7 mistakes by rendering it o when all Russian 
Jews pronounco it a; ’1 Is rendorod wrong in every case. But tho most ridiculous mistakes aro 
tho following two: In his note to the *th verso he says that bodener or bodlner is probably a 
specifloally Slavo-Judaeo-German word for bote messenger. The original S.-J.-G. text had evi¬ 
dently 1jr;nK3 which is Gorman badiner = Bedtenfcr. In vorscs 8 and 9 tho words occur: “die 
samd hastu (bostu) gemnchteln (ajn) zum O' ases sol nitlberfaren(lberforen),bs80l elchnlt 
umkerenzu bedoken dl erd.” Hero GrUnbaum explains that "diosamd bodeudot vielleioht 
•obenso' (tho samo) odor •glelcbzcitig, zuglelch’ wie mhd. samet, samt.” Had he taken the 
trouble to look at the Hebrew text he could have seen that samd Is = G. Sand, Eng. sand. These 
few specimens show his untrustworthiness when he deals with Slavo-Judaeo-German. 
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* is » and with the older writers atonic e; 1 is u. stands for e [$j = ex) and aj, ’1 
for ou, oj, oj and ej according to the dialect. This might have been expected 
since these sounds are developments of au and <5 (or o). When oj stands for o the 
older writers employed 1 alone. Some Southern authors write for oj. In the 
South sounds also as u, when this is a development of o, and *) like t. 

The orthography in vogue with the best writers of the day in Russia is a com¬ 
promise between phonetic spelling and German writing and attempts to render 
the words in such a way that Polish, Lithuanian and Southern Jews may readily 
recognize it. In the most excellent collection of S.-J.-G. literary productions 
“Di Jidi8cho Folksbibliot6jk,” Mr. Rabinowitsch puts down the following rules : 

1. Me darf schrajben jidesch, ajoj wi me ret. 

2 . Me darf schrajben ajoj, aj saj der pojllseher lejer, saj der litwak jolen 
konen ferschtejn. 

3. Jeder Zargonist darf gedenken a$ er schrajbt zaigon, d. h. mer farn folk, 
farn Dj/ JlOp • 

4. Dos ouslejgen fun di dajtsche werter darfen jajn mer nohent zu dajtsch. 

5. Es darf jajn a p^'H zwischen werter wos weren glajch ousgeret un hoben 

zwejerlej bedajtung, «m un f ftytoW-tiehto; un 

|rTNV“ Zfi/ ‘ n4 ' (ihr) un ’’n^f-seAr; yy^Acexnig un (if 

the latter word were written in accordance with its pronunciation it would be 
written , and would thus only differ in the vowel points); zajlen 

(Zeilen, Reilieu) un zdhlen; (Sie) un p^-Sonns, 

jn^-Softn un p»f-Sinn (the first two sound gtm in Lithuania, but all three are pro¬ 
nounced gin in the South. vier un "liTD Tj’X ichftihre; D^"T daran 

{andem) un DJH [HJJ ohnedem; utel'un Tj’N ichfahle.' 

If to this will be added that Hebrew words are spelled as in Hebrew, the 
chaotic state of spelling in S.-J.-G. becomes evident. It is to he hoped that some 
authoritative writer, such as Abramowitsch, will introduce a more sensible and 
simple spelling reform or at least revert to the older, less objectionable, spelling of 
the last century. For one not versed in S.-J.-G. it becomes an impossibility even 
to guess at the probable sound of a written word. The vowel points occur only 
in some books printed not with rabbinical type and are somewhat of an aid since 
pXth&tlj = a, qamSs = 0, s'ghol = e, $er6 = «/, SfirCq = u, hirSq = t, §‘w& is always 
silent. 

Consonantal transformations differentiate more readily in the different lan¬ 
guages than vowel changes, hence there is a greater teudency to develop inde¬ 
pendently. Yet, on the whole, it can be easily shown that German transliteration 
of consonants has developed directly from the Romance. I suspect that Ladino 
of to-day has introduced some changes, especially in rendering Spanish s, that 
were not common in the Middle Ages, and Ladino is introduced here only for com¬ 
pleteness’ sake. 
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In Ladino 3 and Q are 6 andp respectively; the same with raphe, 3, Q are 
v and/, 3 and p are g, k (c, gu); j is; (g); 3 is not used. 3 and 0 (n is not 
used) express d and t. f stands for s or z between vowels; this is due to the fact 
that anciently such s or z was pronounced, softly like English z; ft answers 
Spanish s and g. ft, J, 3 are l, to, n, r; I believe j occurs for tfi. * as a conso¬ 
nant is = y. Compare examples as above. 1 

In Catalan the same letters hold; but & much more frequently than ft stands 
for s, both ? and y corresponds to z, perhaps with a different pronunciation. 

The same is still true of Provencal Proper, ft = Pr. ch; f = f = soft s; j = 
Pr. nh; j = Pr.;; = Pr. 0; & = s; y = 5 . 

nnpp | n: pw ‘i to) 

"H9 snjgp K$*np ni 1 ? Tfi xrp 
• nnio TiD WkJ B^p dh’n 

Prdchors vfnret R, Ighak Cohen rekerir 

K’i se tornat ver lor creace 0 il li kevanret perir 

I dit: Ke av4s tant? Je vol por Gd morir. 


In the Langue d’Oll the consonants are the same as in Provengal, but, of 
course, j does not occur; rarely D stands for & = s . 

To express the gutteral sound ch in German, Jews very early began to use 3 
but never /"!• S and sch are both written £>; in French ch is generally a devel¬ 
opment of fc, hence it was natural to write it with p; similarity in German sch 
is usually a development of a, hence & had to do service for both. W is rendered 
by V) as in Romance, and v by 1 or 3. In all other respects there is no difference 
between Romance and German usage. We saw ft creeping in in Romance in 
place of £/; in Judaeo-German it has finally come to entirely replace . 

There is no material difference between consonantism of Judaeo-German and 
Slavo-Judaeo-German. )) and never 3 is used for to, hence only one letter occurs 
with raphe, namely Q for/; in printed books Q stands more generally torp and Q 
for/. The Slavic sound z is written and the semi-vowel I, or consonant y 
(G. /), is expressed by ». 

To illustrate Slavo-Judaeo-German spelling a few examples are subjoined. 

'mi [wr D”*? y&x «yiN mtw wi wo i^ -invi 
w) l»1* ir'pN* m wikdni dVi toynu j”k pp3*n dkh 
• pwp pyjw p# nr? mi toni fjaj vo 

Es war dermit di sch tot ouf. Alte lajt gogen dos men hot dorten ajn gerejzt 
dem domowdj un welen aljoj schojn nit blajben rdig big men wet dos houj in 
ganzen op brechen. 


e88 ‘ r hBS •PVmii R- Foulchd-Delboao, La tramoriptlon 
hitpano-Mbraique In tho Rome Hfsjxinlque, NurnOro I.. Mara 18W. 
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Of course, the orthography is here inconsistent, but it is evident that in the 
main Mr. Dick (a writer of novels in the Lithuanian dialect of S.-J.-G.) is follow¬ 
ing the older form of the Middle Ages. Another author, J. M. Lipschitz, writing 
in the Southern dialect, introduces a few consistent changes, namely: for oj, 
♦y for ej, K for u = original o), but does not himself carry out his own rules: 

jrayn "urr "lyonfc' px yrwtr y&nv x»-i rx m 
nxb r^p ngtox rx p^n “iypwj nyi 

•T”X 

Mejnt nit aj di jidische schprach is urimer fin der hebrejischer, wajl der 
dojiker chejlek werterbich 15 efscher zi klejn far ajch. 

Final ^ after vowels is now generally discarded by Jargonists, as in Abram- 
owitsch’s translation of the psalm: 

tooryitDif .rpr r# n so^yi 
• [ytooru n yiyz pb pw? Djj 
p»x 7? ;, r cox irpnjj itjxTp 

• pHX Djb i’X DDip "tfj lpX3 ’1) 

Es wigt di erd gich, schturemt unten 

Es zitern fun berg di grunten. 

Krach! Kraoh ! Ot walen jej sich ajn 

Wi bald er kumt in kas arajn. 


NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 

By Dr. Max L. Margoijs, 

Assistant Professor of Hebrew and Syrlao, Hebrew Union College. 


L 

The First Vowel op the Imperfect Tense-Stem. 

The present forms of the Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic imperfect of the 
simple stem (Qal, Pe'al, I.) show the complete absence of a vowel between the 

first and second radicals, cf. the types JJ&j. Hence the 

possibility of forms like , JJV. . .U' etc. Because it is commonly 

supposed that Old Arabic possesses a fuller vocalization than any other Semitic 

0 

dialect—cf. e. g. an ordinary word like the inference 

is evidently justified that, where an Arabic form presents vocalic scarcity, we are 
treading upon common Semitic ground. The type yaqtul, etc. is pronounced 
to be the original (Wright, Comp. Gram., p. 181), while the Hebrew "lD^_and 
arc represented as “ Zcrdehnungen ” of the archetype and as resultants 
of a phonetic decay peculiar to Hebrew {ibid. , p. 91 sq.; Stade, Hebraeische Gram., 
3102). I think that I have sufficient evidence to prove that the form yaqtul, 
etc. presupposes an earlier form of tho type yaqvtul (by v I indicate a full 
vowel the exact character of which I propose to determine in the second part of 
my paper), etc. 

I. Argument from consistency. Philippi, in an article published in the Mor- 
genlacndische ForscJiungen (pp. 69-106), which it was not my privilege to peruse 
till shortly before writing these lines, has made it a point to derive all other stems 
of the verb from the simple stem, or, as he calls it, the “ Grundstamm,” not 
merely the ^|^j| of the type a. , hut notably the augmented stems. 
Thus, compared with ^JOp.3 = goes back to na+qatal, saqtal 

to sa + qatal,’aqtal to 'a + qatal, etc. (p. 73). He compares (p.74) 

= Drp 1 ?. evidently thinking of NDV*? ^ um - viii. 24, to which I would add 
> Ex - IX - 3 > and of nominal prefixed forms DHTDD Job IX. 18; D’pApO 
Cant v. 16 and others. The reason for the disappearance of the first vowel of the 
stem is not far to seek. It appears from several sources (cf. ibid., p. 78) that pre¬ 
fixed forms, unless stronger motives came into play, allowed in earliest times the 
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main accent to fall upon the syllable containing the prefix, thus subjecting the 
next vowel to complete want of stress and hence of articulation. Why not be 
consistent and derive yaqtul, etc. from an older ya'qvtul, etc.? 

II. Argument from infinitives of the type qutl a. qctol. Philippi (1. c., 
p. 81) perceives the difficulty of explaining Arabic yaqtul (I substitute qtl for 
his ktb) compared with the infinitive qutl (kutb), with which he puts together 
Hebrew ’3H3 (with hard 3 _ c. g. ’33(1 Gen. xix. 21—which is by the way the 
exception; the rule is ’3D3) as over against < Shall we believe in migra¬ 
tion (metathesis) of vowels? Lagarde,(£/e&eraic/i*, p. 153) knows that qutl and 
qetOl go back to one common form, qutul, of which the former is the paroxy- 
tone and the latter the oxytone. Why not go a step further, and say that 
yaqtul = ya'+qutul? 

III. Argument from the imperative. To the type.yaqtul belongs the im¬ 
perative Jj£s| = Hebrew pbp which latter, if compared with g. 

rO'pQ Jd. ix. 8—a. ’J^Dp—e. g. Nura. xi. 15—leaves no doubt as to 

what the — in ^Dp stands for. The imperative is nothing but the imperfect 
(jussive) minus the preformative (of the second person). Hence *7Dp qutul' 
presupposes ta'+qutul. 

IV. Argument from a comparison of lhe imperfects I., II. and VII. The 
imperfect forms of the intensive and N reflexive stems (II. a. VII.) show the 
existence of a vowel (the same vowel) between the first and second radicals: 

*?bp* , Jjjbj The Arabic language has many imperfecta 


in the I. of the type yaqtil. In Hebrew we find "1^ , etc., in Biblical 
Aramaic , in Syriac We may also compare the impf. of the IV.: 


JjJu ^’Pp! and. without for the present laying stress upon the vowel of 


the preformative, put down the following imperfect types as related: I. y aq til, 
II. yuqattil, IV. yuqtil, VII. yanqatil. Docs the relationship merely 
consist in the identity of the second vowel of the stein (i), or does it extend fur¬ 
ther? The analogy of the perfect on the one hand, and the additional identity of 
the first vowel of the stem (a) in two of the imperfects (II. and VII.) should 
help to answer our question. If, with Philippi (1. c.), we see in qattal and 
qfital (III.) modified types of qatal, we shall have similarly to look for a 
“ Grundstamm” to (yu) qattil, i. c. we have to postulate ya’+qatil, which 
indeed we find reproduced also in yanqatil = ya'naqa'til. The first vowel 
of the stem remains if stressed, and disappears if unaccented. Thus, ya'qatil 
becomes yaqtil. 

V. Argument from Etliiopic. Ethiopic (cf. Wright, 1. c., p. 181) indeed has 
preserved the type yaqatil in allowing the first vowel of the stem to be 
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accented: ygqdtel. It uses the latter form for the Arabic indicative, while it 
differentiates the ype ySqtSl =ya'qatil for the subjunctive and jussive. 

VX Argument from infinitives of the type qatil. The relation of the s. c. 
infinitive construct in Hebrew to the imperfect is obvious (cf. Barth, Nominal- 
bildung, p. 152): ‘XDjp : , etc. We must 

agree with Professor Barth (l.c., p. 103 sq.) in connecting nouns like etc. with 

**T 

Jy£ etc. Hence is the exact prototype of *7fipp, etc. in the same 

manner as the s. c. infin. absolute THOjO explains , *?bpJ etc. (ibid., p. 72) 
and Jya2 = ya gazil. 

We shall now proceed to our next task, viz. to determine the exact character 
of the first vowel in the “ Grundstamm ” of the imperfect, the existence of which 
in common Semitic we have endeavored to prove from six independent points of 
view. Some of the sources already adduced will help us in obtaining our aim. 

I. The imperative forms in Hebrew and Arabic. *?bp compared with 

nbpp , (v. supra) and the rarer e. g. O^O Jd. ix. 10—points to 

qutul with which goes Arabic uqtul, i. e., the prefixed element is identical 
with the disappearing stem vowel.—*133, , ’*72?« 0 L*_il point to 

qital, . V J t to qitil. Hence we obtain the following three types: L 

qutul; 2. qitil; 3. qital. The first and second forms are at once intelligible; 
not so the third. For if the principle be found in the assimilation of the first 
vowel to the second, we should expect the third type to be qatal. 

II. The common Hebrew infinitives ^bp, with suffixes , 035*1j^ = 
qorobekem, 33!^ with POO# point again to 1. qutul; 3. qital. If Barth’s 
explanation of forms like dSs} (Hebr. imperf. *73*, Bibl. Aram. 

(Hebr. ”i3^’’, Arab, yjg i etc. (1. c., p. 104) be correct, we shall equally obtain 

for the second type the form qitil. In Arabic, we find as ordinary infinitive 
forms: 1. qutul, o.g/jj" (impf. jjj5); 2 .qatil, e. g. ^jf'tfmpf. J, jJi), 
which type is easily recognized in Hebrew “1J/3, W13, *773, etc.; 3. qatal, e. g. 

cf. represented in Hebrew in forms like , NOV. OJH (impff. 
Dgta* .NOV! al8 ° qital an< * Q u tal (for fuller examples cf. Barth, 

l.c., pp. 101, 103, 105, 106). If qutl be the paroxytone of qutul (v- supra), 
Arab. J^J^by the side of can be explained only by assuming 

(paroxytone) as a medium (cf. Lagarde, 1. c., p. 8,1.25—p. 9,1.12); similarly Hebr. 
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compared with ; hence the existence of 2. qitil in Arabic is proven. It 
is needless for me to reproduce Professor Barth’s list of nouns, the connection of 
which with the imperfect tense-stem can not be doubted. I must refer the reader 
to the book itself. Thus from the various forms of imperfect nouns we obtain the 
following types for the imperfect tense-stem: 1. qatul, qutul; 2. qatil, 
qitil; 3.qatal, qital, qutal. 

III. The imperfect forms of the II. and VET. prove the existence of 2. 
qatil. 

IV. Similarly Ethiopic ygq&tSl. 

V. The vowel of the preformative may be taken as an index of the character of 

the lost stem vowel. i JjJl s justify this assumption. Hence 

points to yaqatul, ^bp’toyuqutul. (I think that yiqtCl stands for 
y Oq t5l, cf. JltPln = [I + tftt li = p + "]in, etc., notably ijyH *cxxix. 

7 compared with bVH v ’ ^ a - I 8 *XLix.22; cf. also Barth, 1. c.,p.24; also 

Qodfidp, Qcip6p = -iDin-Lagarde, 1. c., p. 125 note.) JiiS presupposes yaqa- 
tal, "T3p|—yiqital; points to yaqatil, [Jl’to yiqitil. We obtain 

again the types : 1. qatul, qutul; 2. qatil, qitil; 3. qatal, qital. 

VI. Hebrew ya'amud, ya'a?amfl. With the former 

compare Tl.Qt? = We find once more : 1. qatul; 3. qatal. 

VII. ’I coin cf. pny* Gen. xxi. 6 leads us to postulate 3. qatal. 

VIIL Occasional Hebrew forms—Ex. xx. 5 ; xxm. 24; Deut. v. 
9; Deut. xrn. 3; V cxxxviu. 6; Pr. I. 22—prove 1. 

qutul; 2. qitil; 3. qital. 

IX. Notably forms like Dlp^ and j’3* are virtually yaquwum a. yabi- 

yin (not yaqwum a. yabyin). Hence we find again 1. qutul; 2. qitil. 

Similarly = yabawa* points to 3. qatal. 

▼ 

The result of our study may be summed up as follows. Wc find three types 
of the imperfect tense-stem : 

1. qatul, or, with assimilation of vowels, qutul. 

2. qatil, “ “ “ “ “ qitil. 

3. qatal, “ “ dissimilation “ “ qital (qutal). 

The relation of the perfect to the imperfect tense-stem may be represented 
as follows: 

1. Perf. qatul. Imperf. qatul. 

2. “ qatil. “ qatal. 

3. “ qatal “ qatil. 

*7 
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The symbolism of tense vocalization is thus rendered complete. Qatul for 
qatil belongs to a later development, when, as in Hebrew, verbs of the type Jy 
assume the form of that of fpf, and y aqtil becomes impracticable as it may be 
confounded with the corresponding form of the causative stem which is certainly 
of later age. and are other attempts at differentiation; still cf. 

“ hc 6° cs U P” and “he leads up.” 

Note.—I should throw out the suggestion that the other stems of the Semitic 
verb are not only derived from the simple stem, but are much posterior to it in 
time. It seems that the tripartite mechanism of the simple stem served for a 
long time to render the formation of new stems unnecessary. Cf. ^ “ to be 

idle,” “to bring to an end flW ft? “Ia the hand of rlhwehtoo 

short?” and JTgt “He who soweth wrong-doing, reapeth 

(= cuts short) trouble ” (Num. XI. 23 a. Pr. XXn. 8). When the additional stems 
were formed, some of the old forms remained. Hence we find combinations like 
(N reflex.) a. fcty, “lDpJ (Mishnic) a. I Sam. xix. 10, DJDJ a. D W 
(both Mishnic, the latter in accordance with the traditional pronunciation, though 
a mistaken zeal leads purists to read DJ3’). 

" T 



MUSANNITIKM). 

By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 


Peiser in his BubyloniscJie Yertraegc dcs Berliner Museums, pp. 305-6, discusses 
the term mufiannitum (written mu-Sa-an-ni-tum and mu-Sa-ni-tura), 
which is of frequent occurrence in the legal literature of the Babylonians, without, 
however, reaching any satisfactory conclusion. He thinks that it may refer to 
some kind of construction for purposes of irrigation. Tallqvist leaves the word 
untranslated (Die Sprache der Contracts Nabu-naids, p. 139). 

There is a Talmudical term > with which I believe the Babylonian 
word is identical.* The word occurs in the Talmud in the sense of 
(a) jaw, (b) cliff, grotto, and thirdly, embankment. In two passages it is 
expressly applied to a field. Baba Pol. 108b, we read "Q “ a pre¬ 
cipitous mound separated the fields” and again ibid., 109a, "Q Ji’p “nntf “he 
surrounded the fields with an embankment” for which a variant has HTU “ he 
fenced it in.” 

It is in the sense of “embankment” in which muSannitum appears to be 
used in the Babylonian legal tablets, the reference being to the protection which 
the physical conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary in order to 
protect fields and property from being damaged by the rise of the numerous 
streams in the rainy season. The artificial canals would of course be similarly 
affected by this season and embankment works would thus be rendered necessary 
in all sections of the valley even where canals existed, the waters of which might 
be directed into the fields during the dry season. The solidity of these embank¬ 
ments was further assured by the use of wooden or iron beams employed in their 
construction and acting as a support to the earth heaps. With this brief explana¬ 
tion, we may pass to an examination of some of the passages in which the term 
occurs. 


• Soo tho passage* In Levy’s Talmudloal Dictionary whore, however, tho various moanlngs of 
the word are not properly distinguished. Through the courtesy of my father, I am enabled to 
quote from his manusoript tho arttoie on the word as It will appear In Part IX. of his Talmudio 
Dictionary. Kn’JWI? f. (denom. K3 'Vt tooth) 0) Jaw, Erub. 100« • • • (2) cliff, bluff, grotto, Gen. 
B. 8. 10 l 'D the bluffs at Caesarea, Tan. 23* Mldr Til. to Ps. cxvir. ri’S iYYintt a grotto 
formod around him; B. Mesl’ft 10S» "D p'DDN a precipitous mound separated the Holds; <b. 
109* "D TV 1 ? TirW he surrounded tho Holds; (MS. Hamburg HVU foncod It in) with an 
embankment. 
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Tablet No. 910 of Strassmaier’s Nabunaid texts is a receipt for dates delivered 
in part as an annual assessment, and in part ana dullu 5a muSanitum 
6 a nfir S u man ti, i. e. “ for the embankment work at the Sumanti canal.” 

Nabunaid No. 770 gives a list of workmen engaged 8a dullu ina eli 
mufiannitum fia GiluSu “ for the work in connection with the embankment 
atGiluSu.” 

Further operations at this same place are referred to in Nbd., No. 784, which 
is a receipt for a variety of iron material and instruments required: ana eli 
muSannitum §a NIH GiluSu, “ for the embankment of NIH GiluSu;”* 
and again in Nbd. 1080 where 80 workmen engaged in the enterprise—which 
must have been one of considerable magnitude—are enumerated in groups as 
they were furnished by the contractors. 

Nbd. No. 1002 testifies to the payment in silver ana dullu 5a muSani- 
tum Sa Hallab for the embankment work at Hallab. 

In a text from the days of Darius published by Peiser, Babyl. Vertraege, No. 
143, there is a reference to three beams that are to be delivered ina mubb> 
muSannitum 5a Kar-ri TaS-me-tum “in connection with the embank¬ 
ment work at K arri -TaSm etu m.” From this passage as well as from Nbd. 
No. 784, it appears that the term dullu might be omitted without affecting the 
force of the phrase. 

Nbd. No. 6 (as No. 910) is a receipt for 20 kur of dates, full measure (?) 
(i-mit*tum), joint ownership in a house u edntum 5a eli muSanitum 
" and choice dates! for embankment” where dullu ( = work) is again to be 
supplied. 

Lastly, in Strassmaier’s tablets of the reiyn of Cyrus, No. 180,11.10 and 12, 
in an assessment list of dates due to the Ebarra temple of Babylon, there are 
included two payments of this kind, one of 17 kur, another of 28 kur made in 
lieu of the sum of one mana and one mana plus 11 Sekels respectively, charged 
ana dullu 5a muSanitum, “for embankment work.” From this we may 
be permitted to conclude that the Babylonian temples were not only, as we know 
from various sources, great business corporations (Peiser, Babyl. Vertr., pp. xvii- 
xxix) that farmed out lands for cultivation, but that they also accepted contracts 
for land improvements. The passages above given will suffice to show that the 
meaning proposed for muSannitum answers the requirements and accords 
with the context involved. 

A word remains to be said as to the form of the Talmudical and of the 
Babylonian term. The former KTMltPO is a form llke ND’tWSO (“ stretch- 

• Seed of NIH(?) Gllufta Is spokon of Nbd. No. SS0.13, and the same place with the deter¬ 
minative for city is found Nbd. No. 388,37. 

ti connect edutum with Talmudic JVTp, which slgniflos “choice," but reserve the 
proof for another occasion. 
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ing out,”) maSnunitha, becoming by contraction m'Sunnitha; and 
so far as the ordinary meanings of the word are concerned (“ jaw, cliff, grotto, 
etc.,”) it may be regarded as a home production. In its technical sense, 
however, as applied to the embankment along a canal as a protection to 
fields and property, what more natural than that the term should, like so 
many other technical terms pertaining to architecture, commerce and the 
industrial arts, have been borrowed? With the Babylonian m uSannitu 
before us, there seems hardly any reasonable doubt that such was the case. 
Upon this supposition, the slight variation between the Babylonian and the 
Talmudical form can readily be accounted for. The transposition of the Waw 
from behind the first letter to a position after the second letter—i. e. fcfflOHPD 
instead of NrVJtPIO -: * 8 the natural consequence of the attraction exercised by 
the already existing It is altogether likely that with more manu¬ 

scripts at our disposal, a variant would be encountered with the Waw after the 
Mem or with the omission of the Waw altogether. The differentiation here 
proposed between and does nofc involve any difference in 

the underlying stem. For the latter as for the former, and also therefore for the 
Babylonian m u § a n n i tu m, the stem is pgf. Though the writing with one t 
is unusual, while at the same time far from unparalleled,* muSannitum may 
very well be the feminine participle of the Pfel (II. 1) muSanninatum = 
muSannintum = mu5anittum = mu5anitu(m). Tallqvist, it may be noted, 
also suggests the long quality of the vowel t in the word. The spelling with one 
n (Nbd. Nos. 910, 1002, 6) instead of two is of course a very common variant. 
The use of the word in the sense of embankment is deduced without difficulty 
from the fundamental notion of “ to be pointed ” attaching to pgf. In Biblical 
usage already, is the “ point of the rock ” as well as “ tooth.” The embank¬ 
ment forming a kind of wall and supplied perhaps with turrets, as the ordinary 
wall of fortification was, could appropriately be designated as a “ pointed ” 
or a “ turreted ” object. 


•Cf. ummStu - ummantu; IStatu = IStantu (of. Dclitzscta. Auvr. Gr„ 849,b) with 
only one t despite the assimilated n, but lengthening of vowel Instead of reduplication. 



ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., 

The University of Chicago. 


I 

This is the first of a Series of Notes—lexicographical and textual—to be 
published in Hebraica. They are based on Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Hand- 
woerterbuch = HWB., and my Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to 
the K. Collection of the British Museum = LK. 

u 2, Araolt, DAL. p. 1 not, nicJu, but cf. K. 979, LK. 47, obv. 7-11: 7 
ina 3i-a-ri Sa ba-a-di 8 ri*-in-ku ina ftI “ Tar-bi-?i° «“maru 
nike 10 Sa Sarri in-ni-pa-Sa 11 a-na-ku-u al-lak, ubermorgen there 
will be a rinku(=rimku, ) libation (pour-offering) in the city of 

Tarbisi and royal sacrifices will be offered. Shall I go? Cf. also K. 522, 
LK. 31, 9 sqq. For ba-a-di, cf. K.561, LK. 101, obv. 11: flmu VI*am 
a-na ba-a-di and K. 519, LK. 108, rev. 5: ina ti-ma-li ki-i ba-di = 
tXju 

A. BA. Delitzsch, HWB. p. 4, comments as follows: "A. BA. mit oder 
ohne Determ. am61, s. u. dupSarru." He docs not say anything about 
this writing in the place mentioned. Note the reading, amelu AB. BA. 
ME§, K. 1139, obv. 2 and K. 620, LK. 91, obv. 13. 

Agappu. Cf. also §u-pur a-gap-pi, K. 573, LK. 180, obv. 5. 

The plural of egirtu, which Arnolt, DAL. p. 16, takes from an oral 
communication with me, and for which he does not give a reference, is 
found in K. 619, LK. 174, rev. 12 = e-gir-a-te-Su-nu. This form is to 
be inserted in Delitzsch, HWB. p. 18. 

Neither Delitzsch nor Arnolt gives a satisfactory treatment of a danniS. 
The former places it under a root j*1N. The latter makes it parallel with 
danni§—after Bczold, and remarks < 'perhaps=a(na)danni8(u)’’ Cf., 
however, my note in Hebraica, X. p. 107: t “ In Oriental Diplomacy, 
Bezold has placed both danniS and a danniS under the root dananu, 
without further comment I am inclined to think that he is correct in this 
view, and would add the following: danniS is used interchangeably with 
ad an ni§ in 1, 6; 2, 6; 3, 7, etc. Ana dannis = andanni5 = addanniS 


• §ar is a typographical mistake. My copy of the original has rl. 

♦ This was published before the appearauoe of Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary, eto. 
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(K. 519, 3, 7, LK. 103; K. 532, 3, 7, LK. 109, etc.) = adannig (the form in 
common use) = adanig (K. 485, rev. 8, LK. 112).” 

No derivation is given for aljamiS. Under a-fca-iS = afcamiS, gac h 
forms as a-fca-a-a-iS, K. 63 b , rev. 8, 18, LK. 168, should be cited. In both 
of these places, a-ba-a-a-ig is preceded by the sign for ifitu, ultu. 
Cf. also such forms as a-bi-ia-gi, Rm 2,1, rev. 14 and a-ba-ia-gi, Rm 2, 
464, obv. 11.* 

Both Delitzsch and Arnolt have accepted my textual reading at the end 
of line 46, col. III. of Cyl. A. Esarhaddon, reading ab-ta-bi-gu a-bu-lap 
instead of Abel-Winckler’s impossible a-bu*ta. Arnolt quotes this passage 
under abulap(i), DAL. p. 30 and again under abutu, p. 31. Only one 
of these readings can be correct Arnolt has accepted abulap in Hebraic A, 
and hence his double treatmcrit of the text of this passage in DAL. 30, 31 
must be put down to the careless editing of his notes. 

* a b & r u receives imperfect treatment from both Delitzsch and Arnolt. 
Delitzsch says: “II. 1 * * * astronomischer, bes. auf frtond und Venus- 
stern bcziiglicher term, technicus.’’ Arnolt remarks: “ * * * ubb uru 
= Wxliretv, of moon and stars.” Both cite few examples. This verb is often 
used without a technical astronomical meaning. Cf. Rm 2, 2, obv. 15 ; K. 625, 9 
LK. 131 (ub’ba-ru-u-ni); K. 63 b , obv. 11, rev. 8 and 11 (ub-b« _ ur), 
LK. 168; K. 1396, 12, LK. 185 (li-ib~bu-ra), etc., etc. 

Under* et6ru, II., Delitzsch notices the use of etSru with in a. 
Cf. also K. 595, LK. 6, obv. 24, sqq., where we have the form lu-u-te-ru 
with ana :il&ni rabfiti kaligunu ga game ir?itim ana garri bdliia 
adu zSrigu gumgu ummanRtigu lu-u-te-ru ina fci-ni-gu-nu lu-ge- 
ri-bu = may the great gods—all of them—of heaven and earth give protection 
to the king, my lord, together with his seed, his name, his armies: into their 
nest (protection) may they cause [him] to enter. There is another interesting 
passage in this letter. The verbal form from which we derive tho forms 
pargumu, purgumu, etc., etc. which are of such frequent occurrence in 
the Letter literature—both with and without a determinative—has, so far as I 
know, not been found. But, cf. rev. 3, sqq.: ilani rabdti ga gamd 
irgitim ana balat napgati ga garri bSliia nu-ga-al-lat garru 
bdli ana m&r m&r&ni lu-par-gi-im (DKH3) = to the great gods of 
heaven and earth for the life of the king, our lord, we pray. May the king 
live long enough to have grandchildren (lit.: to grandchildren grow old). 

To the citations under add a-a-u-ti alanigu, K. 63\ obv. 8, 
LK. 168. 


• Cf. my article on The Letlert of the Rm 2 Collection in the British Museum In Zeitachrift 
f. Attvrtolooie, Yin. pp. 841. 8<iq 

tCf. K. 1024, rev. 6-9, LK. 28: ana-ku flme mil8u lna mu^bl napflfltl 8a bOllia 
u-9al-la. 
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For the forms illuku, il-lu-ku il-la-ku-ni, K. 574, obv-. 13, LK. 
173, cf. Craig in Hebraioa, X. p. 110. The I. 3 form occurs in an interesting 
passage in K. 185, rev. 6-9, LK. 74: a-me-lu §0 HI. San&ti ina ku-u-ri 
u ni-is-sa-te it-ta-na-al-la-ak. Cf. also i-li-kan-a-n i, Rm 2, 1 
obv. 21 and i-ta-lak, Rm 2, 1, obv. 13. 

tallultu. Delitzsch cites the single well-known passage, V.R. 6,25. 
Cf. also K. 527, obv. 13sqq., LK. 32: ina eli ,m0ru sJsi dan-ni 5a tal- 
lul-tu Sa mRtu Kdsi riSflni ana e-rab ali ana alu Sabbanat, etc. 

The plural of e 1 i p p u, ship = e 1 i p p a n i occurs in K. 609, rev. 8, LK. 
126, written MA. MES + ni. The connection is uncertain, since the last 
three lines of this tablet are vitrified. 

Under **10K, add the following forms, found in the badly broken tablet, 
K. 591, LK. 22: obv. 7, i-tam-me-ru; rev. 9, lit-me-ru, rev. 12, 
i-tam-me-ir. Tho last line of the reverse also contains a form of this 
verb. The first sign is broken off, but it can easily be restored. 

The Assyrian Letters furnish us with a large number of interesting plural 
forms. A new plural of imeru, ass (usual plur. im6r6) is found in the 
name of a city in Rm 2, 1, rev. 13: ina ala DQr-imSr p>- + te = Dfir- 
imdrfi(S)te. Cf. also the new plural of bitballu, noticed by Craig in 
Hebraica, X. p. 109,—in K. 469, rev. edge 22, LK. 138: *“61“ § a bit- 
bal-la-ti-5u-nu ina panija i-za-zu. Cf. Delitzsch, BAS. I. p. 211. 
In K. 631, ob%*. 5, LK. 136, we have: ardani fia Sarri beliia am0,u 
baza-P 1 - + phonetic complement ni. Cf. also egirate and elippani 
above and i8par&te below. In this connection, I would say that Arnolt’s 
reading dmflti, as the second plural of flmu, day, is incorrect, and that 
the only passage given in support of this reading is incorrectly cited. 
Further notice of the plurals of fimu will be taken in a review of Arnolt’s 
Dictionary. 

A good example of the fem. plur. of undtu is found in a short inscrip¬ 
tion of ASurbanipal published by S. Arthur Strong in the JR AS. 1891, p. 469 :* 
u-na-a-te burS^i kaspi sipirri parzilli i?d u abne epu5. The 
form a-nu-ut is to be added to those given by Delitzsch. Cf. K. 1101 + 
K. 1221, rev. 5sqq. LK. 152: * * * XX. ma-na kaspi 5a a-nu-ut 
bit na-mu-ra-a-te 5a Sarri 5a ummi Sarri*** 

Along with annuSim, we have the form a-nu-5im; cf. Rm 2, 1, rev. 
30. I do not find any mention by Delitzsch of tho form an-nu-ri which 
is of frequent occurrence in the Letters. It must have the same meaning 
as annuSim, and I am of the opinion that the sign ri is to be given 
the value 5im in thiB word. 


• Arnolt, DAL., p. 73, has cited this passage from an oral communication with me. 
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An interesting word not noticed by Delitzsch is found in K. 903, rev. 3, 
LK. 124, viz.: ana bit i-si-te-ia. The last line of the obverse (9) is to 
be restored as i-si-te. 

18si, isi, Delitzsch places under fTDK with the remark: “gleichbedeu- 
tend, nach Haupt auch etymologisch eins mit itti mil." Hilprecht in his 
Assyriaca, which has just appeared, p. 47, argues with great force for the root 
nDS* Cf. the following forms not noticed by Delitzsch : is-si-e-Su, Rm. 2, 
468, rev. 8; i-si-e-5u, K. 596, obv. 22, LK. 190; is-si-e-a, K. 558, rev. 14, 
LK. 153 and K. 653, obv. 14, LK. 154; i-si-c-a, K. es*, rev. 16, LK. 168 and 
K. 596, obv. 17, LK. 190. 

Under pDN, Delitzsch accepts my restoration and reading of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. A., VI. 13, viz.: ina Sipir barrakute e-si-kaki-rib-fia. Cf. 
AEI., p. 16. Arnolt’s notes on this passage in Hebraica are, to say the least, 
of no value. 

There are some interesting forms of in the Letters. Cf. K. 515, 

LK. 89: obv. 11-13, u elippu ga amSlu pijj&ti 5a R,u Arrapba ina 
libbi Rlu U-pi-a ne-bu-ru tu-pa-aS; rev. 1-5, * • * el ippu [Sa] am0lu 
pibati Sa Rlu Arrapfba] lu-u ta-li-ik in a alu * * ni-bu-ru lu-tu- 
pit-iS; rev. 10-14, am01u 9 abe 5a pibati fia alu * ina Rlu ** ni-bu-ru 
u-pu-5u. Cf. also tu-up-pa-a5, K. 619, obv. 15, LK. 174, and lu-pi-ig, 
K. 596, obv. 26, LK. 190. The form nlpiSu occurs frequently. 

Under e?adu {"DfN*), of. K. 1057, obv. 6, LK. 93: timu XI. kan 
e-^a-du ina mfltu ASSur. The rest of this text is badly broken. In a 
very difficult and broken letter of Arad-N ana, we have the form i§-?a-di. 
Cf. K. 576, LK. 110, obv. 8: ina eli i§-sa-d i 5a Sarri beli [i5puran]ni 
m a (the tablet is broken here), and rev. 12-13: ba-si i?-§a-di i-ba-li-k:u . 
At present, I do not know whether this i$gadi is to be connected with , 
or not. 

Under erSbu, add the form ir-rab, K. 629, obv. 9, LK. 65. 

Under urasu, cf. the interesting form am01u u -ra-su-tu in K. 636, 
LK. 209. This letter reads as follows: *a-na Sarri b 61 i - i a 2 ardi-ka 
NabO-5um-5e-$i 3 apil Nabd-reS-i-Si 4 lu-u 5ul-mu a-na Sarri 
bSli-ia 5 A5ur l5tar a-na Sarri 6 beli-ia lik-ru-bu 7 amGlu iSparu 
P 1 - 5a e-kur 8 i5-bi-5u-nu la ib - ?ur-u-ni rov. l amClu u-ra-su-tu 
2 e-pu-u5. The feminine of iSparu (uSparu) is not given by Delitzsch. 

•Gegen lBSl = itti speciell sprtcht dor Umstand, dass das Wort sowohl bel Asurna- 
alrapal als in IV. R.» 61 In demselbeu Texte mit itti vorkommt, das auch in dor Brief- 
lltoratur, wo os 8ich am httuflgston flndet, belde neben einander gebraucht werden. * • • 
Die elnfachste Erklflrung bloibt Jedenfalls, dass Issl genau so von nOK gebildet 1st, wio 
itti von HfiK. Bedeutet ittiflu demgemttss ursprOngllch “solno Solte," I. e.. “an seiner 
Soita, mit ihm,’’ so bedeutet Issiflu zunflebst “sein Heifer, soin Beistand," l.e., ebenfalls 
“mit ihm." 

t My text reads Si, but I am inclined to think that this character is pi. 
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The plural form is found in a letter of Sennacherib, K. 125, LK. 196, edge 
24: f. US-BAR-Pl-te. 

To the forms under add ni-ra-a3 found in K. 609, obv. lOsqq., 

LK. 126: [a]-na-ku an-na-ka ina a,u Kar-§arukin libn&ti am-mar 
arlju JJIR i§-3u-u-ni bitannu a-ra-?i-pi u z6ruP L ni-ra-a3. 

A31u is found in K. 527, rev. 10, LK. 32; ina el! aS1 i. The sign 
following is broken. 

Cf. the peouliar I. 2 forms of et€lcu, viz.: i-ta-ta-ka, Rm 2, 4, rev. 
14 and i-ta-at-ku, K. 469, obv. 11, LK. 138. 

A word not noticed by Delitzsch, and of frequent occurrence in the 
Letters, is the conjunction ba-si, ba-a-si. Cf. for ba-si, K. 1197, rev. 5, 
LK 15; K. 494, obv. 9, LK. 19; K. 576, rev. 12, LK. 110 = ba-si i$- 9 a-di 
i-ba-li-ku; K. 596, obv. 7, LK. 190. For ba-a-si, cf. K. 1168, obv. 10, 
LK 49. 

Delitzsch’s treatment of baSlu is unsatisfactory. The meaning “gekocht ” 
does not suit the context of K. 1101 + K. 1221, LK. 152, rev. 3, sqq. 

The most important text for the study of galSbu is a letter from 
Akkullanu, K. 122, LK. 43. Cf. the form gal-lu-bu, rev. 4 and 28; and 
ug-da-lib-§u, rev. 7. In rev. 17, we have pi-lu-ub. At present, I am 
inclined to regard the pi as an incorrect reading for gal. It will be neces¬ 
sary again to consult the original of this difficult text. 

For and cf. the broken letter, K. 554, LK. 100, rev. 14 : 

i-su-ri gi-iS-ru nu-ga-mar Sarru beli-ka gi-i5-ru. Cf. also the 
form ug-da-me-ir, K. 690, rev. 4, LK. 201. 

Another word not noticed by Delitzsch is the catchword in a badly rubbed 
letter of Balasi, K. 555, LK. 76. Cf. obv. 7: ina el! gi-sa-ru-u §a 
Sarri bdli i§[puran]ni. These lines are very badly rubbed, but rev. 4, 
gi-sa-ru-u damku, makes this reading absolutely certain. 

I must take exception to Delitzsch’s treatment of the text of Esarhaddon, 
Cyl. B. I. 9. III. R. 15 reads gir-ri-i-ka. Delitzsch, ALS? p. 117, reads ga 
with «ic/ In HWB. he remarks: “ga las richtig schon Layard.” The reading 
gir, though unexpected, must be accepted. Cf. my AEI., p. 32 : “According 
to my reading (so Pinches) gir-ri-i-ka stands on the orig." Cf. also Haupt, 
BAS. I. p. 167: “ Ich babe die Stelle zusammen mit Pinches und Dr. Harper 
genau untersucht und mich dabei uberzeugt, dass das Zeichen vor -ri-ka in 
der That nicht ga, sonder gir ist." There are two or three other textual 
mistakes in Delitzsch’s edition of Col. I. of this inscription. Line 15 is to 
be read: kima i 99 uri ai-ai-in-ni, not si-er-in-ni. Cf. Haupt again. 
BAS. I. p. 167: “ Auch mit seinem von mir (p. 19) von vornherein als das 
Wahrscheinlichste bezeichneten si-si-in-ni ist Harper im Rechte. Es steht 
wirklich so da, nicht si-er-in-ni wie Delitzsch bietet." 
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Under 33"], Delitzsch should have noticed such forms as the following, 
which are of frequent occurrence in the Letter literature: ad-du-bu-ub, 
K. 602, rev. 16, LK.2Z\ K. 174, obv. 6-8, LK. 53 = ina ell 5a garri bdli 
ik-ban-ni mi itti Bast dubbu ad-du-bu-ub; K. 617, obv. 13, LK. 
208 = i-si-5u-nu ad-du-bu-ub lib-bi u-sa-a5-kin-Su-nu; K. 625, 
rev. 8, LK. 131 = i-du-bu-bu ; K. 569, rev. 9, LK. 78 = ni-id-du-bu-ub; 
K. 504, obv. 10-12, LK. 157 = [ina pa]-an Sarri beliia li-ru-bu Sarru 
b61i i-si-Su-nu lid-bu-bu; etc. 

For i-du-lu, cf. K. 619, obv. 23, LK. 174 and especially the short 
letter of Kabbu-ana-A§ur, K. 491, obv. 7, LK. 122. The letter reads as 
follows: a-na Sarri bfiliia 2 ardika Kabbu-ana-ASur, 8 tibnu (pi.) 
(written §E. IN. NU. ME§) gab-bu 4 ina matiia a-na alu Ddr-Saru- 
kinna 5 §a ina (here a break in the tablet) an-nu-Sim oamGiu muSar- 
kisani 7 i-da-tu-u-a i-du-lu 8 tibnu (p 1 -) a-na II. $abd 9 la-a5-Su 
u-ma-a 10 mi-nu Sa Sarru bdli u i-ka-bu-u-ni. Reverse not inscribed. 

Under ffH. cf. also K 63", rev. 26, LK. 168: la il-lak lu la 
i-dal-1 a b- 

pO"T. Cf. K. 620, obv. 7sqq., LK. 91: dam-ka-at a-dan-nis dul- 
la-5u-nu i-ba-Si §a dam-mu-ki e-pu-uS u-da-mu-k:u. Cf. also the 
letter,K. 1396, LK. 185, from Nabd-bel-5u-nu to ASur-mu-dam-me-ijc. 



NOTES. 

By George A. Barton, Ph.D., 

Associate in Biblical Literature and Semitio Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 


1. On the Semitic Ishtar Cult. 

In an article on “ Ashioretk and Her Influence in the Old Testament ,” pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of Biblical Literature in 1891, I remarked that a deity, 
identical in name or in character or in both with Ashtoreth, is found among all 
the Semitic nations except the Ethiopians, and that our lack of knowledge of 
such a deity among them may be due solely to the paucity of non-Christian 
Ethiopic literary remains.* Since then I have published in Hebraic a, Vols. 
IX. and X., some account of the Semitic Ishtar cult in all the Semitic lands 
except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of it among the 
Ethiopians. At last, however, a deity bearing this name has come to light in 
this part of the Semitic area, so that we are assured that in some form this cult 
was coextensive with the Semitic peoples. 

The evidence for this comes from Professor D. H. Muller’s Epigrapliische 
Detikmaler aus Abessinien, Wien. 1894, which forms Heft III. of Vol. XLIII. of 
Denkschriflen der Eaiserlichen Akademie derWissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch- 
Historisch Classe. The inscriptions published in this work are edited from 
impressions made by J. Theodore Bent, Esq. 

Tafel II. of Muller’s work gives a fac-simile of an inscription of Ezana, son 
of Ela-Amida, king of Aksum, which is on p. 35 ff. edited, translated and accom¬ 
panied with introduction and notes. The inscription is in the Geez script, and 
dates, as Professor Muller shows, from the early part of the fifth century A. D. 
The Sabaean and Greek alphabets had been used in Abyssinia until the last half 
of the fourth century, as bilingual inscriptions, found in these tongues and pub¬ 
lished by Muller in this same work, prove. A reform in the script and the 
written language, by which the Geez writing was introduced, must, as Professor 
Muller points out, have occurred in the last years of Ela-Amida or the early years 
of Ezaua. Ela-Amida began to rule at the latest about 380 A. D., so that the 
reform of the script could not have been accomplished before 400 A. D., and our 
inscription was probably written at no great distance in time afterwards. 

Ezana, the writer, calls himself king of Aksum, and of several other places, 
including in the list Raidan and Saba, indicating that at this time the mother 

• Cf. Journal of Biblical Literature, Yol. X., p. 7!. 
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country of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Ethiopians. The 
inscription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan, and after describ¬ 
ing the onslaught, the number of slain and the prisoners, it proceeds 1 . 22 , ff.: 
“ And he turned back unharmed with the people of Adan and erected a throne 
here in Sada and committed him to the protection of Astar, Barras and Medr.” 
The inscription then closes with an imprecation against the king’s enemies some¬ 
what in the strain of those at the end of the annals of the Assyrian kings. 

This passage shows us that Christianity had not yet wholly triumphed in 
Abyssinia, and that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a god 
identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar and Astarte. It will be observed that the 
Ethiopic form of the name, Astar, resembles the Moabitic form Ashtar, which 
appears on the Moabite stone in the compound name Ashtar-Chemosh. 

This name attests the presence of the Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. As Astar 
is named first, we may infer that he was the leading deity of the pantheon. 
Athtar of South Arabia was, it will be remembered, a masculine deity. There is 
no definite hint in Ezaua’s inscription which reveals with certainty the gender of 
this god in Abyssinia. A close connection had, however, long existed between 
Abyssinia and South Arabia, as the use of the Sabaean alphabet in the earlier 
Abyssinian inscriptions shows, and at the time of our inscription that connection 
was maintained by the extension of the dominion of the king of Aksum over the 
territories of Raidan and Saba. Indeed, it is altogether likely that the African 
Semites were emigrants from Sabaea. These facts, together with the fact that 
Astar is named first among the gods, would lead us to infer that Astar was, like 
Athtar, a masculine deity. We cannot, however, be certain of this until more 
evidence appears. 

Since The Semitic Ishtar Cult which appeared in IIkbraica was written, 
Fasiculus II., l’ars. IV., Tom. I., of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
i. e., of the Sabaean portion of the Coi-pus, has appeared, as lias Hommel’s Sud- 
Arabische Chrestomathie, and Mordtman’s Himjarischc Inschriften und Alterthilmer. 
This last work is Heft VII. of the Berlin Museum’s Mittheilungen a us den Orien- 
talischen Sammlungen. These works bring considerable new material within the 
reach of the American student, and add a few facts to his knowledge of the 
Athtar cult in South Arabia. 

No. 102 of the Corpus is an inscription from a tablet which contained on its 
upper right hand comer the head of a bull. The inscription consecrated the 
tablet to Athtar, thus adding to our evidence that the bull or ox was 

sacred to this god. Cf. Hebkaxca, VoI. X., p. 68. 

These added publications make still more clear the fact that there were in 
Southern Arabia a multiplicity of Athtars. An inscription reproduced from 
Halfivy by Ilommel on p. 78 of his Chrestomathie, distinguishes three Athtars,— 
Athtar of Kabas, Athtar of Yaharik, and Athtar of Yahar. So also in Mordt- 
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man's Himjarische lnschrifien we have three Athtars distinguished,—Athtar of 
Mount Thanin (No. 862), Athtar of Bana (No. 886), and Athtar of Kabid, the 
building (No. 874). Each place evidently had its Athtar as in ancient Palestine 
and Syria each place had its Baal. 

Professor Hommel thinks the epithet jpl&’i “the rising,” is an identifica¬ 
tion of Athtar with the morning star. This has in its favor the fact that 
Al-Uzza, the goddess of Mecca, who has been shown to be a form of Athtar, was 
identified with the morning star.* This is, I think, more probable than the 
identification with the rising sun, which I formerly favored.t 

The inscription, No. 862, of Mordtman’s Himjurische lnschrifien contains a 
passage in which Athtar is apparently called 3N* or “ father Athtar.” 

Mordtmann is not absolutely sure of the reading. It might, he says, be 
"Winy but he thinks the more probable. If this be correct, then 
Athtar was regarded as a father-god, and we have a trace in his character of the 
widespread conception of parentage and productivity, which was all but uni¬ 
versally connected with the Ishtars and Astartes. 

In treating of this, Muller calls attention to an inscription published by 
Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique , 8 S6ric, Vol. II., p. 255. This inscription 
is of great interest as it confirms the theory of the late Professor W. K. Smith, 
which I followed in my lshtar Cull, that Athtar was origiually a mother goddess, 
and then developed into a masculine deity.J Derenbourg’s inscription, translated, 
reads as follows :— 

1. “ Ya?bab of Biyam son of Maufci? and Baus and his wife Karibat, possessor 

of ... . 

2. of the tribe of Sirwab, a man of the king. They have consecrated to their 

lady Umm'athtar for 

3. four sons, four images of pure gold because she blessed 

4. them (viz.: Umm'athtar) with the boys and their daughters. And they 

lived—all these chil- 

5. dren—and the spirits of both of them have been calmed 

by these children. May Umm- 

6. 'athtar continue to bless his servants Ya?bab and Karibat with well- 

formed children and to favor them themselves 

7. and to favor their children. May Umm'athtar be gracious 

8. and grant complete safety to the sons of Ya§bab> Kharif, Magda'al, Ra¬ 
il. babat and 'Am'atifc, the descendants of Mauki? and to their harvests 

and good fruits in 

10. the land Nakhal Khurif, and in the pastures of their 

camels. To Umm'athtar. 

• Cf. Hebraic*. Vol. X., p. S4. W. R. Smith’s KfrMMp an<t Marriage in Ancient Arabia, p. 197. 
and Wellhauson’s RaU Arablachc Beidenlbuma, p. 37. t Cf. Hebraic*, Vol. X., pp. Be. 67 and 72. 

t This Inscription escaped my notice when I wrote the "lshtar Cult-" 
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This inscription not only represents Athtar as a goddess, but as a mother god¬ 
dess, the giver of offspring, just the character in which Ishtarand Astarte usually 
appear. More than this, we catch in this inscription which comes from the very 
heart of the South Arabic territory the exact transition state between the mother 
goddess, so widely known elsewhere, and the masculine deity which otherwise 
appears in South Arabia. The deity is addressed by the compound name 
(which we may resolve into its component parts and translate 
“ mother Athtar,”) and is moreover called nX")0» “ the lady,” and yet in the 
phrase “ bis servants,” the deity is referred to as a male. The theory 

that a male deity was here developed out of a female is not, therefore, a mere 
theory; this inscription demonstrates it by revealing the transition in progress. 

When the development was complete the idea of parentage which was 
inherent in the mother-goddess was still associated with this deity, and hence the 
epithet which Mordtmann has noted in the inscription above men¬ 

tioned. 

The fact that Athtar was in South Arabia at one time a goddess, renders the 
theory advanced by W. R. Smith in his Kinship , and followed by me in the 
Isktar Cult, that Al-Uzza is but an Athtar or Astarte, much more certain, as it 
becomes clear beyond a doubt that Athtar was once a goddess in Arabia. 

II. On the god Mut. 

In a paper published during the early part of 1894 in the Oriental Studies of 
the Oriental Club of Philadelphia on Native Israelitisk Deities , it was proven, as I 
venture to think, that a god Maut, or Mut, was known in ancient Israel and 
Phcenicia, and that at least two proper names have been preserved in the Old 
Testament of which this divine name is a component part. 

When that paper was published it seemed impossible to give any satisfactory 
account of the origin or the nature of such a deity; and in the absence of any 
other clue it was conjectured from the Hebrew pointing of the names referred to, 
that it might be but a personification of death. After it was too late even to add 
a foot-note to the paper in question, Sayce’s Higher Criticism and the Verdict of 
the Monuments came to hand, on p. 294 of which an account is given of the dis¬ 
covery of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess Mut, near 
Gaza, in 1892. The natives then discovered in this locality several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis III. and 
Teie, and another object bearing an inscription showing that it belonged to a 
temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had been erected by Amenophis 
II., grandfather of Amenophis III. This discovery indicates that near Gaza 
there was in the time of the eighteenth dynasty a shrine of the great Egyptian 
mother goddess, and suggests a different explanation of the goddess Mut in 
Palestine, viz., that the slight traces of the worship of Maut or Mut there 
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and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the Egyptian goddess on 
Syrian soil from the early time when she became naturalized there under the 
influence of the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna tablets show that at that 
time Philistia, Phoenicia and Palestine were practically one. The whole country 
was in a state of vassalage to Egypt, but the inhabitants were in a state of flux, 
and a cult planted at Gaza might easily spread to other parts of Syria. 

III. Was Ilu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia ? 

George Rawlinson in his Five Great Monarchies (I. 112sqq.) and The Relig¬ 
ions of the Ancient World (pp. 87, 38) held that there was at the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon a deity H, or Ra. His sources of information were, how¬ 
ever, not trustworthy. He relied on imperfect translations in the Records of the 
Past, on Greek sources of a late date, and on Egyptian analogies which were 
really quite remote. Schrader in his Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (ed. 2, 
p. 11) indicates that he holds the same view, or did hold it in 1883. On the other 
hand, Tiele in his Histoire Compare des Anciennes Religions (pp. 181, 182) denies 
the existence of such a deity; Professor Lyon of Harvard in a paper in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, May 1883, makes a clear and forcible 
argument against it, and more recent works omit, I believe, all mention of such 
a deity. 

The present note is written for the purpose of calling attention to a possible 
explanation of Du as an element of proper names, different from that adopted by 
Professor Lyon. He says [op. cit., p. clxvii.): “ The result of an examination of 
proper names containing ilu would be to show that this word does not represent 
a particular deity, but simply ‘ god,” as we saw above in the case of B a b - i 1 u, 
‘Babylon.” This is not saying that ilu would be the same god in each case. 
Zikar-ilu, for instance, ‘Servant of ilu,’ might mean servant of ASflr, 
servant of Marduk, servant of Bel, according to the preferences of the family 
in conferring the name.” 

Such an explanation is indeed possible, but is it the only one ? In the tab¬ 
lets from the first Babylonian dynasty published by Meissner in his Beilrage zum 
Altbabylonische Privatrecht , 1893, there are several names compounded with Ilu. 
Ilu-Su-ib-ni (No. 4), Buni-Ilu (No. 12), Gi-mil-Ili (Nos. 14 and 59), 
Sum-ma-Ili (No. 20), Ilu-iki5a (No. 25), Ilu-Su-nu-ti (No. 80), Ilu- 
5u-ba-ni (No. 31), Pur-Ili (No. 35), Ilu-emufci (No. 38,) Nur-Ili (No. 39), 
Mutu-Ili (No. 80), Ilu-iSmi-fcani (No. 97), Apil-Ili (No. 102), Uu- 
ka5a and 11 u - m at i S a (No. 105). In addition to these I have recently observed 
the following names on unpublished tablets belonging to the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania: Marduk*-nu-ub-libbi-Ili, Ipi-iS-Ili,t and Izizu-itti-Ili. 


• The tablet Is partially dofacod at this point, so that the roadlng Is doubtful, 
t Found alio In Moldenke’a Cuneiform Texts, No. 22. 
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In some of the names of this list 11 u is no doubt the generic term. Such is the 
case in Ilu-6u-ib-ni = ‘ His god created’; so also Ilu-5 u-nu-fci, which 
is probably an abbreviation from a name originally longer. 11 u - i k i 8 a is, how¬ 
ever exactly parallel to S i n - i k i 3 a (Meissner, No. 81), and B e 1 - i k i 3 a (Mol- 
denke, op. cii. No. 16), and while Lyon’s explanation may possibly be the correct 
one, nevertheless a strong argument from analogy could be made to support the 
supposition that in this class of names Ilu was once as much a deity as Sin or B61 
was. 15 1 ar was used both for “ goddess ” and for the name of a specific deity, 
and why should we not suppose that the development of this word was parallel 
to Ilu ? We may, I think, take it for granted that in the evolution of ideas 
terms which afterwards were employed to designate genera were first the names 
of specific objects. The usage in the case of the word 13 tar denotes an arrested 
development of this sort—a development arrested so early that IS t a r is usually 
a specific deity, and only in rare cases the generic term. Do we not find here 
some ground for supposing that Ilu, the masculine term, is analogous—that it 
was once a specific deity, and that while it was such, names like 11 u - e m u ki> 
Ilu-ilci&a, Nur-Ili, and Apil-Ili were formed and became traditional? 
The argument from the analogies already mentioned is strengthened by the fact 
that among the Hebrews or Canaanites was in early times a distinct deity.* 

All these analogies lead me to suspect that 11 u was once a specific deity and 
underwent a transformation like that, the beginning of which we can trace in 
131 ar, only that in the case of Ilu the change went so far that almost every 
vestige of the specific use of the term was lost. 

In the names given in Meissner’s Beitrdge the determinative is not prefixed to 
Ilu. This tends to show that the term had become, in these names, conven¬ 
tional, and that the consciousness of the presence of a specific deity in them had 
passed away. I am led, nevertheless, from the cumulative parallels here pre¬ 
sented, to suspect that among the very early Babylonians Ilu was a distinct 
deity and that other names had in the historical period displaced it, as Athtar 
was before the historical period displaced in North Arabia.f 

• Cf. Oriental Studies of the Oriontal Club of PhUa. BoBton : Ginn & Co., 1894, pp. 97,98. 

t Cf. Hbbraica. Vo!. X.. p. 66. 
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ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.* 


This little book marks an era in the study of Egyptian. Small as it is, in it 
there is presented for the first time a statement of Egyptian grammar that can be 
called in any degree complete. To go further, it might even be said that here we 
have for the first time a grammar of Egyptian. This may seem strange to the 
reader who knows that Egyptian has been before the world, and has been studied 
for nearly a century, but yet the fact stands so, and those few books which could 
in any way dispute the claim of this to be the first grammar of Egyptian are by 
the same author and mark the stages of his gradual advance, and of the gradual 
advance with him of the scientific study of the language. In 1878 appeared Dr. 
Erman’s Pluralbildung, in 1880 his Neuagyptische Qrammatik, in 1SS9 his Sprache 
des Papyrus Wtstear, a masterly development of the grammatical phenomena of 
a text which was published a year later in an equally masterly edition. 

In fact, the treatment of this one papyrus, with its photographic reproduc¬ 
tions (only those who have had to do with such things know how much here 
depends on the care of the editor whether they are to be for ornament or to the 
purpose), its elaborate palieographic Feststeliung of the text, its glossary and 
grammatical analysis with the special grammar mentioned above, would have 
sufficed to show that Egyptian had at last fallen into hands that were prepared 
to rescue it from the reproach of dilettantism which had so long clung to it. 
And now, in this grammar, we have the ripened fruits of Dr. Erman’s studies, an 
elaborated and rounded scheme of Egyptian that, however incomplete it may still 
be, is miles in advance of anything attempted up till now. It may safely be said 
that there is not another man alive who could have written this book, and, prob¬ 
ably, those who can wade through it without having their ideas upon Egyptian 
simply transformed, can be counted on the fingers. Outside of Dr. Erman’s 
Egyptological school at Berlin and the two or three English students who are 
working upon his lines in London, this book might be a revelation to the so-called 
Egyptologists, a class in which there is probably more amateurism, unscholarly 
habits and simple humbug than in any other branch of orientalism—and that is 
saying a good deal. It might be a revelation to such men, but the probability is 
that for them it will pass unheeded, and we shall continue for a few years to have 
texts published by editors who could not translate them to save their lives, and 
learned treatises upon the Exodus or upon Joseph in Egypt by men who take as 
their guides Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs and Brugsch’s Egypt wider the 
Pharaohs. In truth, it is hard to insist too much upon the difference between 
the two schools, that which Erman has been working some twenty years to found, 
and that which is represented by almost all the older Egyptologists. On the one 
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band, we have conjecture and the treatment of the results of conjecture as ascer¬ 
tained facts, raised to a science; on the other, a resolute declinature to treat as 
fact what is not fact, and to go a step beyond what is firm and certain. On the 
one hand, again, an attempt to translate everything and anything though half the 
words are unknown and the construction a mystery, sometimes rising to the bold 
declaration that there is no such thing in Egyptian as construction, and that 
grammars are needless; and on the other, a recognition that where there is 
language there must be grammar, and that it is no disgrace to confess that a 
sentence or a whole document is unintelligible, that the disgrace rather lies in 
professing to translate what one does not understand. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that this book, though it is 
one of the Porta linguarum orientalium , yet stands upon a very different level 
from that occupied by the other volumes of the same series. They form more or 
less excellent introductions to the different oriental languages, containing nothing 
but the universally known and recognized elements, and their chief merit is that 
they embrace in a small bulk a grammar, cbrestomathy and glossary, and a guide 
for further study in the sketch of literature. These advantages this book also 
has, and the beginner may start with it in the full confidence that he will find in 
it all that he needs for the first few mouths of study. But, besides that, this 
book is simply the most complete and accurate statement of Egyptian grammar 
that has yet been published, and there is probably not an Egyptologist alive who 
will not have to make it a desk-book for constant reference. Two prefaces, the 
one by the author, the other by the translator, and full tables of contents and 
abbreviations occupy pp. I.-XV. Then the Grammar begins. Introduction, 
Orthography and Phonetics pp. 1-28, Pronouns pp. 28-86, Nouns pp. 36-62, Verbs 
pp. 62-124, Particles pp. 124-138, the Sentence pp. 138-171. Then comes a most 
valuable table of signs with the latest determinations pp. 172-194, and Bibliog¬ 
raphy pp. 196-201. Then, on a separate pagination, the exercises for reading pp. 
1*-41*, and a glossary, which excites the hope that the dictionary on which Dr. 
Erman is at work, may soon appear, pp. 42*-70*. 

It is impossible to enter into all the points of interest which are raised by 
this little book, but it may well be asked how it happens that only now are we 
approaching a grammatical treatment of the language. The only answer is to 
refer to the tremendous difficulties involved, and these difficulties come under the 
two heads of the orthography and the history of the language. As to orthography, 
every one is familiar with the appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphics,but it is only 
recently that it has been thoroughly realized that these signs, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful endings, are exclusively consonantal and that the vowels 
are never indicated. In this respect Egyptian agrees with the other Semitic 
languages, only in it the non-writing of the vowels is much more rigorously 
carried out. Evidently that law of Semitic phonology which makes the conso¬ 
nants of primary and the vowels of very secondary importance, was here in full 
force. 

Again, as to the history of the language, it should be remembered that the 
oldest monuments date back to, at least, 3000 B. C., and that it only became 
extinct with the last speakers of Coptic, two or thre3 hundred years ago. It is in 
the services of the Coptic church, still read in this which may be called “modern” 
Egyptian, that we meet the last remains of the language of the builders of the 
Pyramids. This long history is divided into the following five periodsI. Old 



Egyptian, the language of the old Empire, found in its oldest form in the Pyramid 
texts, and continuing long as the language of the learned, though as unintelli¬ 
gible to the common people as are our Latin inscriptions. II. Middle Egyptian, 
the language of the people during the Middle Empire. III. Late Egyptian, the 
popular language during the New Empire. IV. Demotic, the popular language 
of the immediately pre-Christian centuries, written in a curious cursive develop¬ 
ment of the Hieratic character. V. Coptic, the language of the Christians in 
Egypt, written in Greek characters. It is difficult to overestimate the changes 
which a history of this length must have involved. Between Vergil and Dante 
there are only some thirteen centuries, and between Alfred the Great and Tenny¬ 
son, not ten, but the ability to read the “ JEneid ” or the “ Idylls of the King ” 
does not by any means involve the ability to read the “Diviua Commedia,” or 
Alfred’s translation of BoStius. And when to that Is added that only in 
Coptic, the last of the five developments, are the vowels indicated, it will be 
understood how almost hopeless is the attempt to gain any knowledge of the 
word structure of old Egyptian. Dr. Erman puts the matter thus in the Vovrede 
to his Spradie des Papyrus Westcar , a text which appears to fall between the 
Middle and the New EmpireWir stehen daher den vocallos geschriebenen 
Formen der alten Sprache fast hiilflos gegeniiber und konnen nur schwer oder 
gar nicht uns ein Urtheil dariiber bilden, wie viel vokalisch geschiedene Formen 
8ich hinter den Susserlich gleichen Consonantengruppen verbergen. Um sich 
unsere Lage zu verauschaulichen, denke man sich dass wir vom Syrischen nur 
einige alte unvokalisirte Texte besassen und dass wir nun die Formenlehre der- 
selben mit alleiniger Hiilfe des heutigen Neuayrischen entrathseln miissten, das, 
ganz &hnlich wie das Koptische von der alten reichen Flexion nichts gerettet hat 
als den Imperativ, zwei Participien und einen Infinitiv.” But the difficulty of 
the case might have been stated even more strongly, for while in Syriac we have 
letters of prolongation that would go far to indicate the forms, these in Egyptian 
are totally lacking. 

The comparison here made between Egyptian and Syriac suggests the ques¬ 
tion of their linguistic relationships, and this question is answered without doubt 
or hesitation by the first sentence of the Grammar. “ The Egyptian language is 
related to the Semitic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, etc.), to the East 
African languages (Bischari, Galla, Somali, and others), and to tho Berber lan¬ 
guages of North Africa.” Here we touch the second side of interest in this book. 
It is epoch making with regard to Egyptiau, but it also marks the beginning of a 
new era in the study of comparative Semitic. Though Dr. Erman, apart from 
the above dogmatic statement, restrains himself in the most severe fashion from 
any dealing with these questions, it is principally due to him and his work that 
the place of Egyptian in the Semitic family can now be discussed without the 
risk of being regarded as a “ crank ” in the field of scholarship. Not many years 
ago that was the reputation that awaited the investigator—though in Egyptiau 
where there were and are so many “ cranks,” that did not count for much—and 
it awaited him rightly, for our knowledge of Egyptian was not then upon such a 
basis of certainty, nor of such an extent as to facts, as to warrant any attempt at 
comparison with another language. But now, that is past, and though there is 
much that will have to be learned and unlearned, we have reached a position 
from which we can see how great is the part to be played by Egyptian in the 
study of the development of the Semitic group. That it is Semitic, no doubt now 
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remains and when Dr. Stelndorff has completed his investigations into the sound- 
interchanges between Egyptian and Asiatic Semitic, we shall be able to compare 
the vocabularies of the two at length. But at the grammatical structure it is 
already possible to work, and it may be said without hesitation that the next great 
step in the study of comparative Semitic will be made through Egyptian. It will 
take us further back than we have yet been able to penetrate, and it will solve the 
riddle of the comparative values of Arabic aud Hebrew as to primitiveness of 
form. Until recently it was imagined that we had in Arabic a tolerable repre¬ 
sentative of that mother tongue which lies behind the Semitic group, and Hebrew 
grammars, notably that of Olsbausen, were written upon the principle of taking 
the Arabic form as representing the primitive, and from it deducing the Hebrew. 
This was an outcome of the position of the Dutch school of Arabists, and finds 
its parallel in the similar place once assigned to Sanscrit in the Indo-European 
group. But that passed, and it is coming to be slowly recognized that there are 
innumerable forms in Arabic which cannot be primitive, but are secondary in the 
highest degree; and, further, that the appearauce of uniformity, which in Arabic 
is so striking and gives so strong an impression of originality, is due to a law of 
analogy working within this one language. Thus the pendulum has swung back 
and Hebrew has partly regained its place. The position of being the original 
language is not again claimed for it, but it may possibly be the most original in 
the Semitic group. The problem, then, was and is to decide how much in Arabic 
is primitive, and how much is due to analogy aud changes in the language itself. 
To the solution of this problem Assyrian did not contribute as much as was 
expected. Perhaps its time has not yet come, but it may be said that students of 
Semitic are, from various causes, very chary of basing anything upon the evi¬ 
dence of Assyrian forms or texts. But now Egyptian has entered the field and 
has given promise of very different results. It stands very much farther removed 
from the other Semitic dialects than does Assyrian. The laws of the interchange 
of sounds show us that Assyrian is a close relative to Canaanite, and, as we now 
know through the Panammu inscription, to old Aramaic. But Egyptian stands 
altogether outside of the Asiatic group which forms a connected whole over 
against it. The combination of the two will take us behind the division, not only 
of Canaanite, Aramaic and Assyrian, or of North and South Arabic, but the 
division of North and South Semitic. Nay, it takes us even further than this, 
and promises to solve the problem of the North and East African languages. 
Into this it is impossible to enter, and many years must pass before, on that side, 
fixed results can be looked for, but it is curious to see the little group of lan¬ 
guages called Semitic which were once regarded as being so sharply and 
decisively separated from all the other tongues of the earth, beginning to accept 
new members and to melt into an unknown haze. 

But apart from the wider horizon which thus opens out, no one can work 
through thi3 book without recognizing on almost every page the promise of the 
solution of one or another problem as to the origin of a form or of a construction. 
It is needless to enter into detail; no one who professes to study comparative 
Semitic can now afford to be ignorant of Egyptian, and those who, like Ilommel 
in his examination of the Sibilants, have already begun the study, will be the 
leaders in the new movement. Like Ilommel again, their theories may have 
been scoffed at, but it will be for the future to weed out the false from the true. 
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It is for the student of Semitic, then, to give his days and nights to the study 
of this grammar, and of the companion Coptic grammar by Dr. Steindorff, and 
thus, at last, to gain a basis for scientific comparative study. As a guide to this, 
Dr. Erman’s article in Vol. XLVI. of the ZDMG., Das Verhdltniss des Aegypt- 
ischen zu den smilischen Sprachen, sums up all that at present can be asserted 
with absolute confidence. 

It remains only to say that the translation, with the exception of the author’s 
preface, which must have been done very hurriedly at the last, is idiomatic and 
careful, written in English and not, as so often, in English German. Mr. Breasted 
is to be congratulated on his work. 

Duncan B. Macdonald, 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE.* 


The facts connected with the history of the decipherment of the Assyrian 
language have compelled every student of Assyriology to be his own lexicographer. 
£very earnest student lias compiled “ lists ” of words for his own use. This was 
the only way in which he could hope to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
vocabulary and the only means by which he could attain to approximate or scien¬ 
tific accuracy in the definition and derivation of words and in the syntactical 
constructions of the language. From this necessity the real student is not likely 
soon to be relieved. Heaps of clay tablets are now being exhumed in the orient, 
and several of our museums contain a wealth of material for future investigation 
that is far from exhausted. For the specialist it matters little whether a Lexicon 
appears or not. But the case is different with the average graduate student who 
wishes to gain a practical working knowledge of the language—sufficient to 
enable him to follow and appreciate the work of specialists and intelligently apply 
their conclusions in other fields. For beginners in Assyrian it would be a great 
gain if a suitable compendium of the lexical results already achieved were at 
hand. Up to the present no complete work of this nature has appeared. Edwin 
Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary , Parts I.-III., appeared a quarter of a century ago. 
It remained incomplete. The advance made in the whole field of Assyriology 
since 1872 has deprived his pioneer work in Assyrian lexicography of its value 
except as an historical landmark. Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch began the publication 
of his Assyrisckes Worterbuch in 1887. This work is beyond the range of the 
ordinary student in the wealth of material which it offers, and in the learned dis¬ 
cussions of difficult points which enrich it, as well as in price. Moreover, at the 
present rate of publication the end is afar off.f Pater Strassmaier’s Verseichniss 
Assyrischen und Akkadischen Worter, one of the most indispensable works for 
advanced students, is, as its title implies, a catalogue of words with their con¬ 
texts alphabetically arranged and without definition. The most important 
available lexical contributions have come to us in connection with the interpreta- 

•A Ooscrss Dictxoxuvt or tbe AssraiAN Laxouagb (Aasyrian-Engllsh-Germao). by 
W. Muss-Arnolt. Parti., 8°, pp. 6*. To bo completed In about 8 parts. 6s, eaoh. Berlin: 
Revlher u. Richard, 1804. 

t His smaller WOricrtmch Is, however, rapidly oomlng from the press, and is well adapted to 
the needs of students. April 10. 
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tion of special texts, or works on special subjects, but these, for the most part, 
like the works just named, are not available to the student who is beginning 
his study. 

The feeling has been generally shared for several years that the time had 
come for a succinct Assyrian Dictionary, and Assyriologists generally, I believe, 
hailed with satisfaction the announcement issued by the “ Semitic Seminary of 
the Johns Hopkins University ” in 1887, of its intention to produce such a work. 
This intention, for some reason, has not been effected. On March 16th, 1892, in 
answer to an enquiry of the writer, Prof. Haupt wrote: “ About one-quarter of 
the MS. has been prepared, and we hope to be able to begin with the printing in 
about two years.” The present work, as we learn from this statement, as well 
as from the preface, owes its inception to the Semitic Department of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and the author claims “ that, on the whole, the plan is the same 
as that proposed by the 4 Semitic Seminary.’ ” Prof. Haupt has already confirmed 
this in the PAOS. in which he points out that even parts of the preface are a 
transcript of what had been written regarding the plan before the author became 
a member of the Seminary. The author, after his connection with the “Seminary” 
as scribe and contributor in this cooperative undertaking, presumably had an 
accurate register of the results, and the inference may be legitimately drawn that 
this .First Part agrees substantially with the beginning of the MS., one-quarter of 
which was ready for publication in 1892. 

The work is therefore essentially a Johns Hopkins’ production, and the credit 
of the work, as far as it has gone, must be divided between the author and his 
friend in Baltimore. It was in pursuance of the advice of Prof. Haupt, according 
to the preface, that the work has eventually appeared. We need not further 
concern ourselves with the history of this work of many hands, concerning which 
there seems to have been some “confusion of tongues” which resulted in the 
abandonment of the original purpose. Prof. Haupt has already promised to 
review it from the historical side, and we may safely leave the less interesting 
details of its origin and growth to him. 

The industry of the author is in many respects certainly praiseworthy. We 
have here a collection of material sufficient to show to one engaged in any similar 
undertaking in this field the laborious character of the work. It is, therefore, 
with the greatest regret that I cannot welcome this work as one worthy of its 
author and equal to the needs of the student and to the demands of present-day 
Assyrian lexicography. Especially in this field, where the band of workers is yet 
small and the hindrances still many, all earnest effort ought to be met with 
encouragement. But, when an author enters into one of the most important 
fields and essays to furnish a guide-book for the uninitiated, he voluntarily 
assumes a function the performance of which cannot, in the interests of scholar¬ 
ship, be judged except by scientific standards. 

What purports to be a favorable review of the book has already appeared in 
the Academy from the peu of Professor Sayce. Professor Sayce there declares 
that he “ has nothing but words of warm welcome and admiration for Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt ”; but immediately preceding he writes: " I wish that the author had 
been more careful in distinguishing Assyrian and Sumerian, and both from 
ideographic expressions. As it is, Sumeriau and Assyrian are mixed together 
in a way that will be confusing to the beginner and still more to the general 
student of language.” Later he adds: “ The author has produced an accurate 
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work and achieved the object at which he aimed.” We need not halt at this 
point to attempt a reconciliation of these antithetical judgments, nor to enquire 
what their author conceived the aim to be. We have reasons, as urgent perhaps 
as Mr. Sayce’8, for expressing admiration of the author, yet we cannot unite with 
him in saying that he has produced “ an accurate work.” Much less has he 
produced such a work as we need. 

1. The author, as we think, very unwisely accepted the suggestion of his pub¬ 
lishers and added throughout translations into German. Cut bono f He has thus 
encumbered his work with useless repetitions, introduced confusion by the inser¬ 
tion of about thirty pairs of unsightly brackets on each page, enlarged the volume 
and increased the price of the work. The distraction occasioned by the brackets 
is all the greater as there is also a copious use of parentheses, parallel lines, etc. 
Judging from experience, it is a mistake to suppose that Germans who study 
Assyrian, or any Semitic language, are so entirely ignorant of English as to be in 
need of this proffered help. If the student wishes to prosecute his studies to 
any length, it is imperative that he learn English. The Zextschrift fVr Assyri- 
ologie admits articles in German, English, French, Italian and Latin, and the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology are printed for the most part in 
English and French, not to speak of Hebraica and others, to all of which the 
student is constantly referred. It must be quite evident to one who thinks over 
the matter seriously that the author has acted hastily and inconsistently. 

2. The need of the present is a concise Dictionary in fact, not merely in 
name. Instead of that, the author has produced a combination of Dictionary 
and etymological reference book, a product, the origin of which, we fear, is to be 
sought in a vain and jealous conceit. Whatever value or interest may attach to 
the history of derivations and definitions, the attention of the student certainly 
ought not to be diverted from the point in hand, viz., the definition and deriva¬ 
tion. It is sufficient to insert them, and, if doubtful, mark them so. To take the 
first case that my eye happens to catch at the moment, the word abbfi nu, p. 9, 
written ab-bu-un-nu and defined “perhaps, pelican.” It is said to be par¬ 
allel, or equal, to tu§m u, and reference is made to Dsll8=Delitzsch, Assyrische 
Studien. Both words are there defined as “ Pelekan.” Ab b tl n u is derived from 

IV. “aufblasen,” and tu§mu from , “aufblasen,” and said to be 

the same a3 Turning back to page 98 ibid., where three pages are given 

v/: ; • 

to the discussion of tugmu, he reads convincing arguments in favor of the 
reading, definition and derivation of tugm u. Then he has a reference to DW. 

(no page!) a work thirteen years later. Here he finds no reference whatever to 
tu§mu. On the contrary, ab-bu-un-nu is equated with ku-mu-u, as 
Norris, II. 567, had previously read. Moreover, JDW. reads ab-bu-un-nu 
(or ap-pu-un-nu?) and defines “ein Vogel” with no attempt at derivation. 
In remark 2, we read: “Fiir einen anderen Vogel kumu namlich den Pelekan, 
s. u. at&n n&ri, ‘Flusseselin.’ ” There are still two other references, viz., 
Jensen and AV. 77. He looks back to the list of “ Abbreviations ” to see what 
work of Jensen’s is intended. Reference to the page is wanting, so he turns to 
the Glossary of Korn ., only to find that the word kumu is not recorded (only 
k u m m u.) A V. is now turned to, and here he sees that ab-bu-un-nu is equated 
with ku-mu-u and defined “ein Vogel.” It is further compared with Aram. 
NnOpN “ Weihe ?” (?) and Ileb. H2JN: • How much now has the student 
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gained, or what is to be gained by anyone by spending time on these clever 
speculations which have been abandoned long ago by the authors ? In our own 
private “ lists,” these references are indispensable; here they have no place. 
It is the business of the lexicographer not merely to collect his material, he is 
also required to express a judgment. The student here is left to himself to find 
out that Prof. Delitzsch no longer defines the word in question as “ Pelekan,” and 
that he does not propose for it the derivation given in Assyrische Studien. He is 
left to draw what conclusion he may as to the correctness of Pater Strassmaier’s 
identification of the word with NJTJDX and • If be concludes that the 

latter is correct, he may chance to look down the column to the word i b ne tu m. 
This is defined as “ fishbawk,” and this, too, he learns is “ perhaps ” to be com¬ 
pared with Aram. XIVJDN . There is a reference to Dsll4, where it is defined 
as “Fi8chreiher”(?) but there is no mention of DW. which omits “Pisch- 
reiher(?)” but says, “ sicker = targ. woroit hebr. ftgjg widerge- 

geben wird.” We submit as our judgment that the student has had unwisely 
imposed upon him a vast amount of labor, the result of which must be confusion 
and distrust. Would it not have been preferable to have stated simply that 
ab-bu-un-nu=ku(tufi)-mu-u, a bird; ibnetu = dfldu, a bird; cf. 
Aram. XHODtf * Heb. ? These examples, taken by chance, indicate 
what I conceive to be a grievous mistake in a work intended for the beginner. 

8. The author seems to have forgotten the promise of the preface to give 
“ the corresponding forms ” occurring “ in the sister idioms.” The insertion of 
these forms, especially the Hebrew, instead of the diverting translations into 
German, would have been highly profitable. This, however, has been done with 
a reserve that caricatures the promise. Does the stem a t baru, p. 9, not corre¬ 
spond to “Or?* and is not the root ta^Spu given under this word as a 
synonym, the same root which occurs in * Aram. ? Have 

the following forms on pp. 7-9, not to speak of others, no corresponding forms 
“in the sister idioms”? ebru (2), abru (1), a>busu, ebru (8), abnu, 
a b a 1 u (1), a, b 1 u ( 2 ), a.bulu, ubanu, (according to the derivation preferred)? 
Why explain almattu (8), “ widow=vidua,” and leavo out ? 

4. The work gives evidence on almost every page of inaccuracies and scoru 
of scientific principles. The first sentence in the book is a blunder. The student 
is informed that the Assyrian represents seven gutturals, two of which are the 
labial toato and the palatal yodh! If we look now at the first word, A, 1. we ask 
(a) Why it is not written A ? (b) Why, when it is defined “ ah ! ” it were not 
better to translate it so in the appended example ? The translation given does 
not represent the Assyrian (though, see also ZB. and DW.), and is decidedly un- 
English. (c) Why in this example Sunubat (sighs, cf. HfUJO) is translated 
“is filled” (=tumtalli or malat)? (d) Why kabitti is written kaf- 
bit-ti? (e) What new light has the author obtained on the text that he 
should prefer kabitti to kabittaSu, as read by Zimmern BS. p. 10 and 
Delitzsch AW. p. 218 ? IV R 2 p. 29 certainly furnishes none. The last two lines 
of the Rev. were like those of the Obv. doubtlessly spoken by the priest. The 
last line certainly was, as is clear from the non-Semitic I§-BI and the Assyrian 
i-bak-ki. Turning to p. 2 to a-u, we are told that it is written ja-u, 
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H. 33, 786. But the ja-u there is an adverb and synonym of ja-nu (with 
which it is equated) = where = . Reference is made to IV R. 68, 11+ 16 

for the pi. a-a-u-te. The sentence (1. 16) reads fiflte dibbSya S ; a akilja- 
bak^ni ina muhbi la tazizilni (=tanzizfini) = What (are) my words 
which I have spoken to thee whereon thou hast not relied? aute dibbeya 
cannot mean “ what words.” The word does not occur in 1.11. The citation of 
NE. 43, 42 f. without an accompanying interrogation was, to say the least, ven¬ 
turesome. It is quite impossible to decide from the fragmentary lines a - a - d 

b a ra .ana da-rifi, and a-a-d al la ki.i-lu-d what 

the force of the word is, much less to translate it “ what has become of ? ” 

6. Principles seem to have been utterly ignored in indicating the length 
of the vowels. The a of S b u is certainly long, and not short as given, as 
examples like a-a-bu, ab-bu show and as the derivation (rDtf), if correct, 
would suggest. The pi. is fib6, not “abe,” though two lines below we read 
abeSu, and again abeia followed by “Sarrani.” Under abu* we read pi. 
abuti, c. st. abut. So abubu for abfibu, abubaniS for abdbanig 
abul-lati (sicl) for abdl&ti. (Why the -ia after the ME§ ?) Why read 
abfllati ? The word is construed as a feminine , but this does not prove that 
the pi. ending is “ati.” The citation(s) should have been given for the form, 
as the common reading is abulle. Under “ubanu” (for ubanu), we read 
side by side “ubane," “ubanat," “fcurgane,” “Sade.” So '‘e.buru” 8, 
but note “cbQru,” “abalu,” and “abalu,” “abkulu” and "abkulu," 
"abSanu” and “ab-15-na.” These are not selected pages, and it is, there¬ 
fore, sufficient to add: Ex his discs omnia! 

6. Instead of the symbols Q, I, Q“, §T, etc., it would have been much 
better had the author accepted the' common notation I.,, Hi, I.,, III.,, etc. 
And to what purpose are the devices, so generally ignored in Assyrian works 
and by Assyriologists, of representing ft, by X (a) and y by <j introduced here ? 
Such things are too petty for notice, were it not that they serve only to confuse 
the student, and represent a local striving after novas res. 

7. What advantage is gained by disfiguring the pages with the mathematical 
signs >, oj, the first of which ordinarily denotes “greater than,” the second 
the difference undetermined between two quantities? The use of the latter is 
not explained in the List of Abbreviations. The simple contraction “ fr.” or 
the usual “ = ” for the former and the omission of the latter would have been 
preferable. Symbols have their place, when they have a special use and excel 
in clearness or brevity the ordinary contractions, not otherwise. 

8. Occasionally the author reverses the order “ Ass.-Eng.-Germ.” and gives the 
Germ, the preference. Cf. p. 7, col. 1, under ubbulu, 1. “ ob magere Getreide 
wfichst, whether poor grain will thrive;” Col. II., 1. 4, “er nahm weg, he took 
away;” and p. 11, under abgenu, “Korn in Aehren” is left untranslated; 

'“die Weltgegenden,” ibid., col. 1, 1. 5, likewise. Not infrequently the transla¬ 
tions from German into English are ambiguous and infelicitous, e. g., “ Rain- 
gushes ” from Regengiisse, p. 8, “ To make half the royal cap,” from die Konig- 
miitze zu hfilften, s. agu 2. p. 20, “gathered blood” from geronnenes Blut. 

9. Wherever the plurs. of nouns or adjectives occur, they should have been 
placed immediately after the singular. The author’s arrangement leaves the 
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student uninformed until he has read the most, if not all, that is given on the 
word. The verb-stems likewise should have been indicated more clearly than 
they are. If the common notation had been employed and projected beyond the 
edge of the column, a much more serviceable book would have been the result. 

10. The criticism made by Professor Sayce on the lack of discrimination 
between Sumerian and Assyrian is a just one. No suggestion is made anywhere 
that such words as agubbu (a + gub), igegallu (ige-gal), edamukku 
(a+damug), etc., were not originally pure Semitic. Enough said. 

I have not attempted a thorough examination of the work. I say nothing 
whatever about the etymologies or the definitions, nor about the typographical 
errors of which there are too many. What I have said is wholly without preju¬ 
dice, but not without a very strong conviction that this book will not satisfy our 
needs unless it be reconstructed on wholly different principles and executed with 
greater care. And we would most heartily recommend the author and publisher 
to take this suggestion into their consideration. 

James A. Craig. 

University of Michigan, Dec. 26th. 

Since writing the above, I have been informed that Part I. was withdrawn, 
soon after its appearance in America, on account of the numerous mistakes 
to which the author’s attention was directed. Within a week a new edition of 
Part I. has appeared with the following explanation: “ Owing to the great dis¬ 
tance between Leipzig 1) and Chicago, the author could read only one proof of the 
greater portion of Part I. This has caused a number of irregularities in the 
marking of quantities, etc. Part I. has therefore been printed again.” 


April 10th, 1895. 


J. A. C. 
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